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INTRODUCTION. 


Retreſpelts of principles already eſtabliſhed, —Diftribu- 
tion of the remaining ſuljects.— Subject ef the pre- 
ſent book, — Forms of government. — Method of 
examination to be adopted. 


IN the preceding diviſions of this work the Book v. 
CHAP. I. 


ground has been ſufficiently cleared to enable <0 


. 3 Re troſpect 
us to proceed with conſiderable explicitneſs and & — 


ſatisfaction to the practical detail: in other words, ! » 


to attempt the tracing out that application of the 
laws of general juſtice, which may beſt conduce 
to the gradual improvement of mankind. 
It has appeared that an enquiry concerning the 
principles and conduct of ſocial intercourſe is the 
VOL, 11. B moſt 
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moſt important topic upon which the mind of 


man can be exerciſed®*; that upon theſe princi- | 


ples well or ill conceived, and the manner ins; 
which they are adminiſtered, the vices and virtues 
of individuals depend“; that political inſtitution 


to be good muſt have conſtant relation to the 


Difribntion 
of the re- 
maining 
ſubjects. 
Book V. 


Book VI. 


Book VII. 
Book VIII. 


rules of immutable juſtice ; and that thoſe rules, 
uniform in their nature, are equally applicable to 
the whole human race . 

The different topics of political inſtitution can- 
not perhaps be more perſpicuouſly diſtributed than 
under the four following heads: proviſions for 
general adminiſtration ; proviſions for the intel- 
lectual and moral improvement of individuals; 
proviſions for the adminiftration of criminal juſ- 
tice; and proviſions for the regulation of property. 
Under each of theſe heads it will be our buſineſs, . 
in proportion as we adhere to the great and com- 
prehenſive principles already eſtabliſhed, rather to 
clear away abuſes than to recommend farther and 
more preciſe regulations, rather to ſimplify than 
to complicate. Above all we ſhould not forget, 
that government is, abſtractedly taken, an evil, 
an uſurpation upon the private judgment and in- 
dividual conſcience of mankind $; and that, how- 
ever we may be obliged to admit it as a neceſſary 
evil for the preſent, it behoves us, as the friends 


* Book I. 6 + Book II, Chap. II. 
1 Book I, Chap. VII, VIII. Book III, Chap. VII. 
$ Book II. 


of 


EXECUTIVE POWER. 


6f reaſon and the human ſpecies, to admit as little 
of it as poſſible, and carefully to obſerve whether, 
in conſequence of the gradual illumination of the 
human mind, that little may not hereafter be di- 

miniſhed. 
And firſt we are to conſider the different provi- 
fions that may be made for general adminiſtration; 
including under the phraſe general adminiſtration 
all that ſhall be found neceflary of what has uſu- 
ally been denominated legiſlative and executive 
power. Legiſlation has already appeared to be a 
term not applicable to human ſociety . Men 
cannot do more than declare and interpret law; 
nor can there be an authority ſo paramount, as to 
have the prerogative of making that to be law, 
which abſtract and immutable juſtice had not 
made to be law previouſly to that interpoſition. But 
it might notwithſtanding this be found neceſſary, 
that there ſhould be an authority empowered to de- 
clare thoſe general principles, by which the equity 
of the community will be regulated, in particular 
caſes upon which it may be compelled to decide. 
The queſtion concerning the reality and extent of 
this neceſſity it is proper to reſerve for after conſi- 
deration +. Executive power conſiſts of two very 
diſtinct parts: general deliberations relative to 
particular emergencies, which, ſo far as practicabi- 
lity is concerned, may be exerciſed either by one 
individual or a body of individuals, ſuch as peace 

* Book III, Chap. V. + Book VII, Chap. VIII. 
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and war, taxation *, and the ſelection of proper 
periods for convoking deliberative aſſemblies: and 
particular functions, ſuch as thoſe of financial de- 
tail, or minute ſuperintendence, which cannot be 
exerciſed unleſs by one or a ſmall number of per- 
ſons, | 

In reviewing theſe ſeveral branches of authority, 
and conſidering the perſons to whom they may be 
moſt properly confided, we cannot perhaps do 
better than adopt the ordinary diſtribution of 
forms of government into monarchy, ariſtocracy 
and democracy. Under each of theſe heads we 
may enquire into the merits of their reſpective 
principles, firſt abſolutely, and upon the hypotheſis 
of their ſtanding fingly for the whole admini- 
ſtration ; and ſecondly, in a limited view, upon 
the ſuppoſition of their conſtituting one branch 


only of the ſyſtem of government, It is uſually 


alike incident to them all to confide the minuter 
branches of executive detail to- inferior agents. 
One thing more it is neceſſary to premiſe. The 
merits of each of the three heads I have enume- 
rated are to be conſidered negatively. The cor- 
porate duties of mankind are the refult of their 
irregularities and follies in their individual capa- 
city. If they had no imperfection, or if men 


*I {tate the article of taxation as a branch of executive ga- 
vernment, ſince it is not, like law or the declaration of law, a 
promulgating of ſome general principle, but is a temporary 


regulation for ſome particular emergence, 


Were 


EXECUTIVE POWER. 


were ſo conſtituted as to be fufficiently and ſuffi- 
ciently early corrected by perfuaſion alone, ſociety 
would ceaſe from its functions. Ot conſequence, 
of the three forms 'of government and their com- 
poſitions that is the belt, which ſhall leaſt impede 
the activity and application of our intellectual 
powers. It was in the recollection of chis truth 
that I have preferred the term political inſtitution 
to that of government, the former appearing to be 
ſufficiently expreſſive of that relative form, what- 
ever it be, into which individuals would fall, when 
there was no need of force to direct them into 
their proper channel, and were no refractory mem- 
bers to correct. 


Ar. II. 


OF EDUCATION, THE EDUCATION OF A PRINCE, 


Nature of monarchy delineated. —School of adverſity. 
——Tendency of ſuperfluity to inſpire effeminacy— 
to deprive us of the benefit of experience—illuſ- 
trated in the caſe of princes. — Manner in which 
they are addreſſed. —Inefficacy of the inſtruction be- 
ſtowed upon them. 


JEST then of monarchy ; and we will firſt 
ſuppoſe the ſucceſſion to the monarchy to be 
hereditary, In this caſe we have the additional 
B 3 advantage 
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BOOK V. advantage of conſidering this diſtinguiſhed mortal, 

A who is thus ſet over the heads of the reſt of his 
ſpecies, from the period of his birth. 

—— The abſtract idea of a king is of an extremely 

delineaed. momentous and extraordinary nature; and, though 

the idea has by the accident of education been 

rendered familiar to us from our infancy, yet per- 

haps the majority of readers can recollect the pe- 

riod, when it ſtruck them with aſtoniſhment and 

confounded their powers of apprehenſion. It be- 

ing ſufficiently evident that ſome ſpecies of go- 

vernment was neceſſary, and that individuals muſt 

concede a part of that ſacred and important pri- 

vilege by which each man is conſtituted judge of 

his own words and actions, for the fake of general 

good, it was next requiſite to conſider what expe- 

dients might be ſubſtituted in the room of this 

original claim. One of theſe expedients has been 

monarchy. It was the intereſt of each individual 

that his individuality ſhould be invaded as rarely 

as poſſible ; that no invaſion ſhould be permitted 

to flow from wanton caprice, from ſiniſter and diſ- 

ingenuous views, or from the inſtigation of anger, 

partiality and paſſion ; and that this bank, ſeverely 

levied upon the peculium of each member of the 

ſociety, ſhould be adminiſtered with frugality and 

diſcretion. It was therefore without doubt a very 

bold adventure to commit this precious depoſit to 

the cuſtody of a ſingle man, If we contemplate 

the human powers whether of body or mind, we 

| {hall 
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ſhall find them much better ſuited to the ſufer- 
intendence of our private concerns and to the ad- 
miniſtering occaſional aſſiſtance to others, than to 
the accepting the formal truſt of ſuperintending 
the affairs and watching for the happineſs of mil- 
lions, If we recolle& the phyſical and moral 
equality of mankind, it will appear a very violent 
uſurpation upon this principle to place one indi- 
vidual at ſo vaſt an interval from the reſt of his 
ſpecies. Let us then conſider how ſuch perſons 
are uſually educated, or may be expected to be 
educated, and how well they are prepared for this 
illuſtrious office. | 

It is a common opinion,“ That adverſity is 
the ſchool in which all extraordinary virtue muſt 
be formed. Henry the fourth of France and Eli- 
zabeth of England experienced a long ſeries of 
calamities before they were elevated to a throne. 
Alfred, of whom the obſcure chronicles of a bar- 
barous age record ſuch ſuperior virtues, paſſed 
through the viciſſitudes of a vagabond and a fugi- 


BOOK V. 
CHAP. II. 
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School of 
adverſity, 


tive. Even the mixed, and upon the whole the 


vicious, yet accompliſhed, characters of Frederic 
and Alexander, were not formed without the in- 
terference of injuſtice and perſecution.” 

This hypotheſis however ſeems to have been 
puſhed too far. It is no more reaſonable to ſup- 
poſe that yirtue cannot be matured without in- 
juſtice, than to believe, which has been another 
prevailing opinion, that human happineſs cannot 
B 4 be 
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300K V- be ſecured without impoſture and deceit *. Both 
w—— theſe errors have a common ſource, a diſtruſt of 
the omnipotence of truth. If their advocates had 
reflected more deeply upon the nature of the hu- 
man mind, they would have perceived that all our 
voluntary actions are judgments of the under- 
ſtanding, and that actions of the moſt judicious 
and uſeful nature mult infallibly flow from a real 
and genuine conviction of truth. 
— But, though the exaggerated opinion here ſtated 
to inſpire of the uſefulneſs of adverſity be erroneous, it is, 
OO?” like many other of our errors, allied to important 
truth, If adverſity be not neceſſary, it muſt be 
| allowed that proſperity is pernicious. Not a ge- 
nuine and philoſophical proſperity, which requires 
no more than ſound health with a ſound intellect, 
the capacity of procuring for ourſelves by a mo- 
derate and well regulated induſtry the means of 
ſubſiſtence, virtue and wiſdom : but proſperity as 
it is uſually underſtood, that is, a competence, 
provided for us by the caprice of human inſtitu. 
tion, inviting our bodies to 1ndolence, and our 
minds to lethargy ; and ſtill more proſperity, as it 
is underſtood in the cafe of noblemen and princes, 
that is, a ſuperfluity of wealth, which deprives us. 
of all intercourſe with our fellow men upon equal 
terms, and makes us priſoners of ſtate, gratified 
indeed with baubles and ſplendour, but ſhut out 


from the real benefits of ſociety and the percep- 
* Chap. XV. 


tion 
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tion of truth. If truth be ſo intrinſically power- 
ful as to make adverſity unneceſſary to excite our 
attention to it, it is nevertheleſs certain that lux- 
ury and wealth have the moſt fatal effects in diſ- 
torting it. If it require no foreign aid to aſſiſt its 
energies, we ought however to be upon our guard 
againſt principles and ſituations the tendency of 
which may be perpetually to counteract it, 

Nor is this all. One of the molt effential in- 
gredients of virtue is fortitude. It was the plan 
of many of the Grecian philoſophers, and moſt of 
all of Diogenes, to ſhow to mankind how very li- 


mited was the ſupply that our neceſſities required, 


and how little dependent our real welfare and 
proſperity were upon the caprice of others. 
Among innumerable incidents upon record that 
illuſtrate this principle, a ſingle one may ſuffice to 
ſuggeſt to our minds its general ſpirit. Diogenes 
had a ſlave whoſe name was Menas, and Menas 
thought proper upon ſome occaſion to clope. 
« Ha!” ſaid the philofopher, „can Menas live 
without Diogenes, and cannot Diogenes live with- 
out Menas?“ There can be no leſſon more im- 
portant than that which is thus conveyed. The 
man that does not know himſelf not to be at the 
mercy of other men, that does not feel that he is 
invulnerable to all the viciſſitudes of fortune, is 
incapable of a conſtant and inflexible virtue. He, 
to whom the reſt of his ſpecies can reaſonably look 
up with confidence, muſt be firm, becauſe his 

mind 
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mind is filled with the excellence of the object he 
purſues ; and chearful, becauſe he knows that it is 
out of the power of events to injure him. If any 
one ſhould chooſe to imagine that this 1dea of 
virtue is ſtrained too high, yet all muſt allow that 
no man can be entitled to our confidence, who 
trembles at every wind, who can endure no adver- 
fity, and whoſe very exiſtence is linked to the ar- 
tificial character he ſuſtains. Nothing can more 
reaſonably excite our contempt, than a man who, 
if he were once reduced to the genuine and fimple 
condition of man, would be driven to deſpair, 
and find himſelf incapable of conſulting and pro- 
viding for his own ſubſiſtence. Fortitude is a habit 
of mind that grows out of a ſenſe of our own inde- 
pendence. If there be a man, who dares not even 
traſt his own, imagination with the fancied change 
of his circumſtances, he muſt neceſſarily be effe- 
minate, irreſolute and temporiſing. He that loves 
ſenſuality or oſtentation better than virtue, may be 
entitled to our pity, but a madman only would en- 
truſt to his diſpoſal any thing that was dear to him. 

Again, the only means by which truth, how. 
ever immutable in its own nature, can be com- 
municated to the human mind is through the inlet 
of the ſenſes. It is perhaps impoſſible that a man 
ſhut up in a cabinet can ever be wife, If we 
would acquire knowledge, we mult open our eyes, 
and contemplate the univerſe, Till we are ac- 


quainted with the meaning of terms and the na- 
ture 
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ture of the objects around us, we cannot under- 
ſtand the propoſitions that may be formed con- 


cCerning them. Till we are acquainted with the 


nature of the objects around us, we cannot com- 
pare them with the principles we have formed, 
and underſtand the modes of employing them. 
There are other ways of attaining wiſdom and 
ability belide the ſchool of adverſity, but there is 
no way of attaining them but through the medium 
of experience. That 1s, experience brings in the 
materials with which intellect works; for it muſt 
be granted that a man of limited experience will 
often be more capable than he who has gone 
through the greateſt variety of ſcenes; or rather 
perhaps, that one man may collect more experi- 
ence in a ſphere of a few miles ſquare, than ano- 
ther who has ſailed round the world, 

To conceive truly the value of experience we 
muſt recolle& the infinite improvements the hu- 
man mind has received in a long ſeries of ages, 
and how an enlightened European differs from a 
ſolitary ſavage. However multifarious are theſe 
improvements, there are but two ways in which 
they can be appropriated by any individual; ei- 
ther at ſecond hand by books and converſation, or 
at firſt hand by our own obſervations of men and 
things. The improvement we receive in the firſt 
of theſe modes is unlimited ; but it will not do 
alone. We cannot underſtand books, till we have 
ſeen the ſubjects of which they treat. 


He 
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He that knows the mind of man, mol have 


— obſerved it for himſelf; he that knows it moſt in- 


illuſtrated 
in the caſe 
of princes, 


timately, muſt have obſerved it in its greateſt va- 
riety of ſituations. He muſt have ſeen it without 


diſguiſe, when no exterior ſituation puts a curb 


upon its paſſions, and induces the individual to 
exhibit a ſtudied, not a ſpontaneous character. 
He muſt have ſeen men in their unguarded mo- 
ments, when the eagerneſs of temporary. reſent- 
ment tips their rongue with fire, when they are 
animated and dilated by hope, when they are tor- 
tured and anatomiſed by deſpair, when the ſoul 
pours out its inmoſt ſelf into the boſom of an 
equal and a friend. Laſtly, he muſt himſelf have 
been an actor in the ſcene, have had his own paſ- 
ſions brought into play, have known the anxiety 
of expectation and the tranſport of ſucceſs, or he 


will feel and underſtand about as much of what 


he ſees, as mankind in general would of the tranſ- 
actions of the vitrified inhabitants of the planet 
Mercury, or the ſalamanders that live in the ſun. 
Such is the education of the true philoſopher, 
the genuine politician, the friend and benefactor 
of human kind. 

What is the education of a prince? Its firſt 
quality is extreme tenderneſs, The winds of hea. 
ven are not permitted to blow upon him. He is 
dreſſed and undrefled by his lacqueys and valets. 
His wants are carefully anticipated; his deſires 
without any ont of his profuſely ſupplied. His 

health 
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health is of too much importance to the commu- 
nity to permit him to exert any conſiderable effort 
either of body or mind. He muſt not hear the 
voice of reprimand or blame. In all things it is 
firſt of all to be remembered that he is a prince, 
that is, ſome rare and precious creature, but not of 
human kind. | 
As he is the heir to a throne, it is never for- 
gotten by thoſe about him, that conſiderable im- 
portance is to be annexed to his favour or his diſ- 
pleaſure. Accordingly they never expreſs them- 
ſelves in his preſence frankly and naturally, either 
reſpecting him or themſelves. They are ſupport- 
ing a part. They play under a maſk.. Their 
own fortune and emolument is always uppermoſt 
in their minds, at the ſame time that they are an- 
xious to appear generous, diſintereſted and ſincere. 
All his caprices are to be complied with, All his 
gratifications are to be ſtudied. They find him a 
depraved and fordid mortal ; they judge of his 
appetites and capacities by their own ; and the 
gratifications they recommend ſerve to fink him 
deeper 1n folly and vice. | 
What 1s the reſult of ſuch an education ? Hav- 
ing never experienced contradiction, the young 
prince is arrogant and preſumptuous. Having 
always been accuſtomed to the ſlaves of neceſſity 
or the ſlaves of choice, he does not underſtand 
even the meaning of the word freedom. His 
temper is inſolent, and impatient of parley and 
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- expoſtulation. Knowing nothing, he believes 


—— himſelf ſovereignly informed, and runs headlong 


into danger, not from firmneſs and courage, but 
from the moſt egregious wilfulneſs and vanity. 

Like Pyrrho among the ancient philoſophers, if 
his attendants were at a diſtance, and he trufted 
himſelf alone in the open air, he would perhaps 
be run over by the next coach, or fall down the 
firſt precipice. His violence and preſumption are 
ſtrikingly contraſted with the extreme timidity of 
his diſpoſition. The firſt oppoſition terrifies him, 
the firſt difficulty ſeen and underſtood appears in- 
fuperable. He trembles at a ſhadow, and at the 
very ſemblance of adverſity is diſſolved into tears. 
It has accordingly been obſerved that princes are 
commonly ſuperſtitious beyond the rate of com- 
mon mortals. 

Above all, ſimple, unqualified truth is a ftranger 
to his ear. It either never approaches; of it fo 
unexpected a gueſt fhould once appear, it meets 
with ſo cold a reception, as to afford little encou- 
ragement to a ſecond viſit. The longer he has 
been accuſtomed to falſhood and flattery, the 
more grating will it ſound. The longer he has 
been accuſtomed to falſnood and flattery, the more 
terrible will the taſk appear to him, to change his 
taſtes, and diſcard his favourites. He will either 
place a blind confidence in all men, or, having 
detected the inſincerity of thoſe who were moſt 
agreeable to him, will conclude that all men are 
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knaviſh and defigning. As a conſequence of this 
laſt opinion, he will become indifferent to man- 
kind, callous to their ſufferings, and will believe 
that even the virtuous are knaves under a craftier 
maſk. Such is the education of an individual, 
who is deſtined to ſuperintend the affairs and 
watch for the happineſs of millions. 

In this picture are indeed contained all thoſe 
features which obviouſly conſtitute the education 
of a prince, into tlie conducting of which no per- 
ſon of energy and virtue has by accident been in- 
troduced. In real life it will be vartouſly modified, 
but the majority of the features, unleſs in very 
rare inſtances, will remain the ſame. In no caſe 
can the education of a friend and benefactor of 
human kind, as ſketched in a preceding page, by 
any ſpeculative contrivance be communicated, 

Nor is there any difficulty in accounting for this 
univerſal miſcarriage. The wiſeſt preceptor thus 
circumſtanced muſt labour under inſuperable diſ- 
advantages. No ſituation can be fo artificial as 
that of a prince, ſo difficult to be underſtood by 
bim who occupies it, ſo irreſiſtibly propelling the 
mind to miſtake. The firſt ideas it ſuggeſts are of 
a tranquilliſing and ſoporific nature. It fills him 
with the opinion of his ſecretly poſſeſſing ſome in- 
herent advantage over the reſt of his ſpecies, by 
which he is formed to command and they to obey. 
If you affure him of the contrary, you can expect 
only an imperfect and temporary credit; for facts, 
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when as in this caſe they are continually depoſing 


—— againſt you, ſpeak a language more emphatic and 


intelligible than words. If it were not as he ſup- 


poles, why ſhould every one that approaches be 
eager to ſerve him? The ſordid and ſelfiſh mo- 
tives by which they are really actuated he is very 
late in detecting. It may even be doubted whe- 
ther the individual, who was never led to put the 
profeſſions of others to the teſt by his real wants, 
has in any inſtance been completely aware of the 
little credit that is often due to them. A prince 
finds himſelf courted and adored long before he 
can have acquired a merit entithng him to ſuch 
diſtinctions. By what arguments can you perſuade 
him Jaborzouſly to purſue what appears ſo com- 
pletely ſuperfluous? How can you induce him 
to be diſſatisfied with his preſent acquiſitions, 
while every other perſon affures him that his ac- 
compliſhments -are admirable and his mind a 
mirror of ſagacity? How will you perſuade him 
who finds all his wiſhes anticipated, to engage in 
any arduous undertaking, or propoſe any diſtant 
object for his ambition ? 

But, even ſhould you ſucceed in this, his pur- 
ſuits may be expected to be either miſchievous or 
uſeleſs. His underſtanding 1s diſtorted ; and the 
baſis of all morality, the recollection that other 
men are beings of the fame order with himſelf, 1s 
extirpated. It would be unreaſonable to expect 
from lim any thing generous and humane. Un- 
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fortunate as he is, his ſituation is continually pro- 
pelling him to vice, and deſtroying the germs of 


integrity and virtue before they are unfolded. If 
ſenſibility begin. to diſcover itſelf, it is immedi- 


ately poiſoned by the blighting winds of flattery. 
Amuſement and ſenſuality call with an imperious 
voice, and will not allow him time to feel, Arti- 
ficial as 1s the character he fills, even ſhould he 
aſpire to fame, it will be by the artificial merhods 
of falſe refinement, or the barbarous inventions of 
uſurpation and conqueſt, not by the plain and un- 
ornamented road of benevolence. 

Some idea of the methods uſually purſued, and 
the effects produced in the education of a prince, 
may be collected from a late publication of the cele- 
brated madame de Genlis, in which ſhe gives an 
account of her own proceedings 1n relation to the 
children of the duke d'Orleans. She thus deſcribes 
the features of their diſpoſition and habits at the 
time they were committed to her care. The duke 
de Valois (the eldeſt) is frequently coarſe in his 
manners and ignoble in his exprefſions. He finds a 
great deal of humour in deſcribing mean and com- 
mon objects by vulgar expreſſions; and all this 
ſeaſoned with the proverbial fertility of Sancho 
Panza himſelf, and ſet off with a loud forced 
laugh. His prate is eternal, nor does he ſuſpect 
but that it muſt be an exquiſite gratification to 
any one to be entertained with it; and he fre- 
quently heightens the jeſt by a falſhood uttered in 
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the graveſt manner imaginable. Neither he nor 
his brother has the leaſt regard for any body but 
himſelf; they are ſelfiſh and graſping to an ex- 
treme, conſidering every thing that is done for 
them as their due, and imagining that they are in 
no reſpect obliged to conſult the happineſs of 
others. The ſlighteſt reproof is beyond meaſure 
ſhocking to them, and the indignation they con- 
ceive at it immediately vents itſelf in ſullenneſs or 
tears. They are in an uncommon degree effemi- 
nate, afraid of the wind or the cold, unable to 
run or to leap, or even ſo much as to walk at a 
round pace, or for more than half an hour together. 
The duke de Valois has an extreme terror of dogs, 
to ſuch a degree as to turn pale and ſhriek out at 
the ſight of one.” „When the children of the 
duke d'Orleans were committed to my care, they 
had been accuſtomed in winter to wear under- 
waiſtcoats, two pair of ſtockings, gloves, muffs, 
&c. The eldeſt, who was eight years of age, ne- 
ver came down ſtairs without being ſupported by 
the arm of one or two perſons ; the domeſtics 
were obliged. to render them the meaneſt ſervices, 
and, for a cold or any flight indiſpoſition, far up 
with them for nights together “.“ | 

, Madame 


%, M. de Vatois a encore des maniòres bien deiſagreables, des 
expreſſions ignobles, & de tems en tems le plus mauvais ton, A pre- 
ſent qu il g à ſon aiſe avec moi, il me debite avec con fiance toutes les 
genlilleſes qu'on lui a appriſes, Tout cela afſaiſonne de tous les pro- 
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Madame de Genlis, a woman of uncommon ta- 
lents and comprehenſive views, though herſelf in- 
feed with a confiderable number of errors, cor- 
rected theſe defects in the young princes. But 
few princes have the good fortune to be educated 
by a mind fo powerful and wiſe as that of madame 
de Genlis, and we may ſafely take our ſtandard for 
the average calculation rather from her predeceſſors 


derber de Sancho, et Mun gros rire force, qui n'eſt pas le moindre 
de ſes deſagremens. En outre, il g tres lavard, grand conteur, & 
il ment ſouvent pour ſe diverlir 5 avec cela la plus grande indifference 
pour M. Ade. de Cbartret, n'y penſant jamats, les voyant froide- 
ment, ne defirant point les voir.— Il. etoient Pun & autre de la 
plus grande impoliteſſe, oui & non tout court, ou un ſigne de tete, peu 
reconnoiſſant, parce quꝰ ilt croient qu'il neft point de ſoins, d' atientions, 
ni dcgardi qu on ne let doi ve. Il n'etoit pas paſſible de les repren- 
dre fans les mettre au deſeſpoir ; dans ce cas, toujours des pleurs ou 
de Phymeur. Illi &toient tres douillets, craignant le went, le froid, 
ne pouvant, non ſeulement ni courir ni ſauter, mais mime ni marcher 
Pun bon pas, & plus Pune demi-heure. Et M. le duc de Valois 
ayant une peur affreuſe des chiens au point de pdlir & de crier quand 
il en voyoit un.“ 

« Quand on m'a remis ceux que j'ai elewet, ils avoient Phabitude 
de porter en liver des gillets, des doubles paires de bas, des grandi 
manchons, c. Laine, qui avoit huit ans, ne deſcendoit jamais un 
eſcalier ſans sappuyer ſur le bras Pune ou deux perſonnes. On obli- 
gevit des domeſtiques de ces enfans à leur rendre les ſervices les plus 
vils : pour un rhume, pour une legere incommodite, ces domeſtiques 


Paſſotent fans cefſe les nuts, Sc.“ 
Logon Pune Gouvernante a ſes Eleves, par Mde. de 


Sillery Brulart (ci-devant comigſe de Genlis ), 
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than herſelf. She forms the exception ; they the 


—— rule. Even were it otherwiſe, we have already 


ſeen what it is that a preceptor can do in the edu- 
cation of a prince, Nor ſhould it be forgotten 
that theſe were not the claſs of princes deſtined ta 
a throne. 
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Principles by which he is influenced—irreſponſibility 
—impatience of control—habits of diffipation— 
ignorance— diſlite of truth= diſlike of Jaffice. — 
Pitiable ſituation of princes. 


UCH is the culture; the fruit that it produces 
may eaſily be conjectured. The faſhion which 

is given to the mind in youth, it ordinarily retains 
in age; and it is with ordinary caſes only that the 
preſent argument is concerned. If there have 
been kings, as there have been other men, in the 


forming of whom particular have outweighed ge- 


neral cauſes, the recollection of ſuch exceptions 
has little to do with the queſtion, whether mo- 
narchy be generally ſpeaking a benefit or an evil. 
Nature has no particular mould of which ſhe 
forms the intellets of princes ; monarchy is cer- 
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tainly. not jure divino; and of conſequence, what- 
ever ſyſtem we may adopt upon the ſubject of 
natural talents, the ordinary rate of kings will poſ- 
ſeſs at beſt but the ordinary rate of human under- 
ſtanding. In what has been faid, and in what 
remains to ſay, we are not to fix our minds upon 
prodigies, but to think of the ſpecies as 1t 1s uſu- 
ally found. 

But, though education for the moſt part deter- 
mines the character of the future man, it may not 
be uſeleſs to follow the diſquiſition a little farther. 
Education in one ſenſe is the affair of youth, but 
in a ſtricter and more accurate ſenſe the education 
of an intellectual being can terminate only with 
his life. Every incident that befals us is the pa- 
rent of a ſentiment, and either confirms or coun- 
teracts the preconceptions of the mind. 

Now the cauſes that acted upon kings in their 
minority, continue to act upon them in their ma- 
turer years. Every thing is carefully kept out of 
ſight that may remind them they are men. Every 
means is employed that can perſuade them that 
they are of a different ſpecies of beings, and ſub- 
ject to different laws of exiſtence. * A king,” 
ſuch at leaſt is the maxim of abſolute monarchies, 
e though obliged by a rigid ſyſtem of duties, is 
accountable for his diſcharge of thoſe duties only 
to God.” That is, expoſed to a hundred fold 
more ſeductions than ordinary men, he has not 
like them the checks of a viſible conſtitution of 
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things, perpetually through the medium of the 
ſenſes making their way to the mind. He is 
taught to believe himſelf ſuperior to the reſtraints 
that bind ordinary men, and ſubject to a rule pe: 
culiarly his own. Every thing is truſted to the 
motives of an inviſible world; which, whatever 
may be the eſtimate to which they are entitled in 
the view of philoſophy, mankind are not now to 
leara are weakly felt by thoſe who are immerged 
in ſplendour or affairs, and have little chance of 
ſucceſs in contending with the impreſſions of ſenſe 
and the allurements of viſible objects. 4 
It is a maxim generally received in the world 
that every king is a deſpot in his heart,“ and the 
maxim can ſeldom fail to be verified in the ex pe- 
riment. A limited monarch and an abſolute mo- 
narch, though in many reſpects different, approach 
in more points than they ſeparate. A monarch, 
ſtrictly without limitation, is perhaps a phenome- 
non that never yet exiſted. All countries have poſ- 
ſeſſed ſome check upon deſpotiſm, which to their 
deluded imaginations appeared a ſufficient ſecurity 
for their independence. All kings have poſſeſſed 
ſuch a portion of luxury and eaſe, have been fo 
far ſurrounded with ſervility and falſhood, and to 
ſuch a degree exempt from perſonal reſponſibility, 
as to deſtroy the natural and wholeſome com- 
plexioa of the human mind. Being placed fo 
high, they find but one ſtep between them and the 
{ſummit of focial authority, and they cannot but 
eagerly 
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eagerly defire to gain that ſtep. Having fo fre- 
quent occaſions of ſeeing their beheſts implicitly 
obeyed, being trained in ſo long a ſcene of adu- 
lation arid ſervility, it is impoſſible they ſhould 
not feel ſome indignation at the honeſt firm- 
neſs that ſets limits to their omnipotence. But 
to ſay, that every king is a deſpot in his heart,” 
will preſently be ſhown to be the ſame thing as to 
fay, that every king is by unavoidable neceflity the 
enemy of. the human race, 

The principal ſource of virtuous conduct is to 
recolle&t the abſent. He that takes into his eſti- 
mate preſent” things alone, will be the perpetual 
ſlave of ſenſuality and ſelfiſhneſs. He will have 
no principle by which to reſtrain appetite, or to 
employ himſelf in juſt and benevolent purſuits. 
The cauſe of virtue and innocence, however ur- 
gent, will no ſooner ceaſe to be heard, than it will 
be forgotten. Accordingly nothing is found more 
favourable to the attainment of moral excellence 
than meditation : nothing more inimical than an 
uninterrupted ſucceſſion of amuſements. It 
would be abſurd to expect from kings the re- 
collection of virtue in exile or diſgrace. It has 
generally been obſerved, that even for the loſs of a 
flatterer or a favourite they ſpeedily conſole them- 
ſelves. Image after image ſo ſpeedily ſucceed in 
their ſenſorium, that no one of them leaves a dura- 
ble impreſſion. A circumſtance which contributes 
to this moral inſenſibility, is the effeminacy and 
Cs cowardice 
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cowardice which grow out of perpetual indulgences 
Their minds ſpontaneouſly ſhrink from painful 
ideas, from motives that would awaken them to 
effort, and reflections that would demand ſererity 
of diſquiſition. . 
What ſituation can be more unfortunate than 
that of a ſtranger, who cannot ſpeak our language, 
knows nothing of our manners and cuſtoms, and 
enters into the buſy ſcene of our affairs, without 
one friend to adviſe with or aſſiſt im? If any 
thing is to be got by ſuch a man, we may depend 
upon ſeeing him inſtantly ſurrounded with a group 
of thieves, ſharpers and extortioners. They will 
make him ſwallow the moſt incredible ſtories, will 
impoſe upon him in every article of his neceſſities 
or his commerce, and he will leave the country at 
laſt, as unfriended and in as abſolute ignorance as 
he entered it. Such a ſtranger is a king ; but with 
this difference, that the foreigner, if he be a man 
of ſagacity and penetration, may make his way 
through this crowd of intruders, and diſcover a 
ſer of perſons worthy of his confidence, which can 
ſcarcely in any caſe happen to a king. He is 
placed in a vortex peculiarly bis own, He is 
ſurrounded with an atmoſphere through which it 
is impoſſible for him to diſcover the true colours 
and figure of things. The perſons that are near 
him are in a cabal and conſpiracy of their own, 
and there is nothing about which they are more 
anxious than to keep truth from approaching him. 
The 
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The man, who is not acceſſible to every comer, 
who delivers up his perſon into the cuſtody of 
another, and may, for any thing that he can tell, 


be precluded from that very intercourſe and know- 


ledge it is moſt important for him to poſſeſs, 
whatever name he may bear, 1s in reality a pri- 

ſoner. | 
Whatever the arbitrary inſtitutions of men may 
pretend, the more powerful inſtitutions of our na- 
ture forbid one man to tranſact the affairs and 
provide for-the welfare of millions. A king ſoon 
finds the neceſſity of entruſting his functions to 
the adminiſtration of his ſervants. He acquires 
the habit of ſeeing with their eyes and acting with 
their hands. He finds the neceſſity of confiding 
implicitly in their fidelity. Like a man long thut 
up in a dungeon, his organs are not ſtrong enough 
to bear the irradiation of truth. Accuſtomed to 
receive information of the feelings and ſentiments 
of mankind through the medium of another per- 
{on, he cannot bear directly to converſe with buti- 
neſs and affairs. Whoever would detach his con- 
fidence from his preſent favourites, and induce 
him to paſs over again in ſcrutiny the principles 
and data upon which he has already determined, 
requires of him too painful a taſk. He haſtens 
from his informer to communicate the accuſation 
to his favourite, and the tongue that has been ac- 
cuſtomed to gain credit, eaſily varniſhes over this 
new diſcovery. He flies from uncertainty, anxiety 
and 
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and doubt to his routine of amuſements; or amule- 
ment preſents itfelf, is importunate to be received, 
and preſently obliterates the tale that overſpread 
the mind with melancholy and ſuſpicion. Much 
has been ſaid of intrigue and duplicity. They 
have been alledged to intrude themſelves into the 
walks of commerce, to haunt the intercourſe. of 
men of letters, and to rend the petty concerns of a 
village with faction. But, wherever elſe they may 
be ſtrangers, in courts they undoubtedly find 4 
congenial climate. The intruſive tale-bearer, who 
carries knowledge to the ear of kings, is within 
that circle an object of general abhorrence. The 


favourite marks him for his victim; and the inac- 


tive and unimpaſſioned temper of the monarch 
ſoon reſigns him to the vindictive importunity of 
his adverſary. It is in the contemplation of theſe 
circumſtances that Fenelon has remarked that 
ce kings are the moſt unfortunate and the moſt 
miſled of all human beings “.“ 

But in reality were they in poſſeſſion of purer 
ſources of information, it would be to little pur- 
poſe. Royalty inevitably allies itſelf to vice. Vir- 
tue, in proportion as it has taken poſſeſſion of any 
character, is juſt, conſiſtent and ſincere, But kings, 


* « Lo; plus malbeureuæ & les plus aveugles de tous les hommes.” 
Te!emague, Liv. XIII. More forcible and impreſſive deſcrip- 


tion is ſcarcely any where to be found, than that of the evils in- 


ſeparable from monarchical government, contained in this and 
the following book of Fenelon's work. 
debauched 
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debauched by their education, ruined by their 
ſituation, cannot endure an intercourſe with theſe 
attributes. Sincerity, that would tell them of their 
errors and remind them of their cowardice ; juſtice, 
that, uninfluenced by the trappings of majeſty, 
would eſtimate the man at his true deſert ; con- 
ſiſtency, that no temptation would induce to part 
with its principles; are odious and intolerable in 
their eyes. From ſuch intruders they haſten to 
men of a pliant character, who will flatter their 
miſtakes, put a falſe varniſh on their actions, and 
be viſited by no impertinent ſcruples in aſſiſting 
the indulgence of their appetites. There is ſcarcely 
in human nature an inflexibility that can reſiſt per- 


petual flattery and compliance. The virtues that 


grow up among us are cultured in the open ſoil of 
equality, not in the artificial climate of greatneſs. 
We need the winds to harden, as much as the heat 
to cheriſh us. Many a mind, that promiſed well 
in its outſet, has been found incapable to ſtand the 
teſt of perpetual indulgence and eaſe, without one 
ſhock to weaken, and one calamity to ſtop it in its 

ſmooth career. | 
Monarchy is in reality ſo unnatural an inſtitu- 
tion, that mankind have at all times ſtrongly ſuſ- 
pected it was unfriendly to their happineſs. The 
power of truth upon important topics is ſuch, that 
it may rather be ſaid to be obſcured than oblite- 
rated; and falſhood has ſcarcely ever been fo ſuc- 
ceſsful, as not to have had a reſtleſs and powerful 
antagoniſt 
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ea antagoniſt in the heart of its votaries. The man 
# ——— who with difficulty earns his ſcanty ſubſiſtence, can- 
not behold the oſtentatious fplendour 0: a king, 
without being viſited by ſome ſenſe of injuſtice. 

Hie inevitably queſtions in his mind the utility of 

an officer whoſe ſervices are hired at ſo enormous a 

price. If he conſider the ſubject with any degree 

of accuracy, he is led to perceive, and that with 

ſufficient ſurpriſe, that a king is nothing more than 

a common mortal, exceeded by many and equalled 

by more in every requiſite of ſtrength, capacity and 

virtue. He feels therefore that nothing can be 

more groundleſs and unjuſt than the ſuppoſing that 

one ſuch man as this is the fitteſt and moſt compe- 

tent inſtrument for regulating the affairs of nations. 

Theſe reflections are ſo unavoidable that kings 

themſelves have often been aware of the danger to 

their imaginary happineſs with which they are 

pregnant. They have ſometimes been alarmed 

with the progreſs of thinking, and oftener regarded 

the eaſe and proſperity of their ſubjects as a ſource 

of terror and apprehenſion. They juſtly conſider 

their functions as a ſort of public exhibition, the 

ſucceſs of which depends upon the credulity of the 

ſpectators, and which good ſenſe and courage 

would ſpeedily bring to a termination. Hence the 

well known maxims of monarchical government, 

that eaſe is the parent of rebellion, and that it is 

( neceſſary to keep the people in a ſtate of poverty 

and endurance in order to render them ſubmiſſive. 

Hen c 
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Hence it has been the perpetual complaint of de- 
ſpotiſm, that * the reſtive knaves are overrun with 
eaſe, and plenty ever is the nurfe of faction *.“ 
Hence it has been the leſſon perpetually read to 
monarchs: ©* Render your ſubjects proſperous, and 
they will ſpeedily refuſe to labour; they will be- 
come ſtubborn, proud, unſubmiſſive to the yoke, 
and ripe for revolt. It is impotence and miſery 
that alone will render them ſupple, and prevent 
them from rebelling againſt the dictates of autho- 
rity f.“ 

It is a common and vulgar obſervation that the 
Nate of a king is greatly to be pitied. “ All his 
actions are hemmed in with anxiety and doubt. 
He cannot, like other men, indulge the gay and 
careleſs hilarity of his mind; but is obliged, if he 
be of an honeſt and conſcientious diſpoſition, to 
conſider how neceſſary the time, which he is 
thoughtleſsly giving to amuſement, may be to tlie 
relief of a worthy and oppreſſed individual; how 
many benefits might in a thouſand inſtances reſult 
from his interference; how many a guileleſs and 
undeſigning heart might be cheared by his juſtice. 
The conduct of kings is the ſubject of the ſevereſt 
criticiſm, which the very nature of their ſituation 

* Tragedy of Jane Shore, Act III. 

+ © $7 vous mettez les peuples dans Pabondance, ils ne travail- 
leront plus, ils deviendront fiers, indociles, et ſeront toujours prets d 
fe revolter : il ny a que la foiblgſſe et la miſere qui les rendent ſoupler, 
et qui les emplchent de reſſſter & Pamtorite.” 

Tiimague, Liv. XIII. 
diſables 
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diſables them to encounter. A thouſand things are 
done in their name in which they have no partici- 
pation; a thouſand ſtories are ſo diſguiſed to their 
ear as to render the truth abſolutely undiſcoverable; 
and the king is the general ſcape goat, loaded with 
the offences of all his dependents.” 

No picture can be more juſt, judicious and hu- 
mane than that which is thus exhibited. Why then 
ſhould the advocates of antimonarchical principles 
be conſidered as the enemies of kings? They 
would relieve them from * a load would fink a a2 
navy, too much honour “.“ They would exalt 
them to the happy and enviable condition of pri- 
vate individuals. In reality nothing can be more 


iniquitous and cruel than to impoſe upon a man 


the unnatural office of a king. It. is not leſs inequi- 
table towards him that exerciſes it, than rowards 
them who are ſubjected to it. Kings, if they 
underſtood their own intereſts, would be the firſt to 
eſpoule theſe principles, the moſt eager to liſten to 
them, tho moſt fervent in expreſſing their eſteom of 


the men who undertake to impreſs upon their 


ſpecies this important truth. 


bt Shakeſpeare : Henry the Eighth, Act II. 
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Suppoſed excellence of this form of government con- 
troverted—from the narrowneſs of human powers. 
—Caſe of @ vicious adminiſtraltion—of a virtuous 
adminiſtration intended to be formed. Monarchy not 

adapted to the government of large ſtates. 


HERE is a principle frequently maintained 
upon this ſubject, which is well entitled to our 
impartial conſideration. It is granted by thoſe who 
eſpouſe it, ** that abſolute monarchy, from the im- 
perfection of thoſe by whom it is adminiſtered, is 
molt frequently attended with evil ;” but they aſ- 
ſert, „that it is the beſt and moſt defirable of all 
forms under a good and virtuous prince. It is ex- 
poſed,” ſay they, * to the fate of all excellent na- 
tures, and from the beſt thing frequently, if cor- 
rupted, becomes the worſt.” This remark is cer- 
tainly not very deciſive of the general queſtion, ſo 
long as any weight ſhall be attributed to the ar- 
guments which have been adduced to evince what 
fort of character and diſpoſition may be ordinarily 
expected in princes. It may however be allowed, 
it true, to create in the mind a ſort of partial re- 
troſpect to this happy and perfect deſpotiſm; and, 
+ if 
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if it can be ſhown to be falſe, it will render the ar- 
gument for the abolition of monarchy, ſo far as it 
is concerned, more entire and complete. 

Now, whatever diſpoſitions any man may poſ- 
ſeſs in favour of the welfare of others, two things 
are neceſſary to give them validity; diſcernment 
and power. I can promote the welfare of a few 
perſons, becauſe I can be fufficiently informed of 
their circumſtances. I can promote the welfare of 
many in certain general articles, becauſe for this 
purpoſe it is only neceflary that I ſhould be in- 
formed of the nature of the human mind as ſuch, 
not of the perſonal ſituation of the individuals con- 
cerned. But for one man to undertake- to admi- 
niſter the affairs of millions, to ſupply, not general 
principles and perſpicuous reaſoning, but particular 
application, and meaſures adapted to the neceſſities 
of the moment, is of all undertakings the moſt ex- 
travagant and abſurd, 

The moſt ſimple and obvious of all proceedings 
is for each man to be the ſovereign arbiter of his 
own concerns. If the imperfection, the narrow 
views and the miſtakes of human beings render 
this in certain cafes inexpedient and impracticable, 
the next reſource is to call in the opinion of his 
peers, perſons who from their vicinity may be pre- 
ſumed to have ſome general knowledge of the caſe, 
and who have leiſure and means minutely to inveſ- 
tigate the merits of the queſtion. It cannot rea- 


ſonably be doubted, that the ſame expedient which 
men 
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men employed in their civil and criminal concerns, BOOK T. 
would by uninſtructed mortals be adopted in the w—. 
aſſeſſment of taxes, in the deliberations of com- | 
merce, and 1n every other article in which their 
common intereſts were involved, only generaliſing 
the deliberative aſſembly or pannel in proportion 
to the generality of the queſtion to be decided. 
Monarchy, inſtead of referring every queſtion to 

the perſons concerned or their neighbours, refers 
it to a ſingle individual placed at the greateſt dif- 
tance poſſible from the ordinary members of the 
ſociety. Inſtead of diſtributing the cauſes to be 
judged into as many parcels as they would conve- 
niently admit for the fake of providing leifure and 
opportunities of examination, it draws them to 
a ſingle centre, and renders enquiry and examina- 
tion impoſſible. A deſpot, however virtuouſly diſ- 
poſed, is obliged to act in the dark, to derive his 
knowledge from other men's information, and to 
execute his beheſts by other men's inſtrumentality. 
Monarchy ſeems to be a ſpecies of government 
proſcribed by the nature of man ; and thoſe per- 
ſons, who furniſhed their deſpor with integrity and 

- virtue, forgot to add omniſcience and omnipo- 

tence, qualities not leſs ncceſſary to fit him for the 

office they had provided. 
Let us ſuppoſe this honeſt and 1ncorruptible Cf of a 


vicious ad- 


| deſpot to be ſerved by miniſters, avaricious, hypo- minitra- 
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critical and intereſtcd. What will the people gain 
by the good intentions of their monarch ? He 
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will mean them the greateſt benefits, but he will be 
altogether unacquainted with their ſituation, their 
character and their wants. The information he re- 
ceives will frequently be found the very reverſe of 
the truth, He will be taught that one individual 
is highly meritorious and a proper ſubje& of re- 
ward, whoſe only merit is the profligate cruelty 
with which he has ſerved the purpoſes of his admi- 
niſtration. He wil! be taught that another is the 
peſt of the community, who is indebted for this 
report to the ſteady virtue with which he has tra · 
verſed and defeated the wickedneſs of govern- 
ment. He will mean the greateſt benefits to his 
people; bur when he preſcribes ſomething calcu- 
lated for their advantage, his ſervants under pre- 
tence of complying ſhall in reality perpetrate dia- 
metrically the reverſe. Nothing will be more 
dangerous than to endeavour to remove the obſcu- 
rity with which his miniſters ſurround him. The 
man, who attempts ſo hardy a taſk, will become 
the inceſſant object of their hatred. However unal- 
terable may be the juſtice of the ſovereign, the time 
will come when, his obſervation will be laid aſleep, 
while malice and revenge are ever vigilant. Could 
be unfold the ſecrets of his priſon houſes of ſtate, 
be would find men committed in his name whoſe 
crimes he never knew, whoſe names he never 
heard of, perhaps men whom he honoured and 
eſteemed. Such is the hiſtory of the benevolent 
and philanthropic deſpots whom memory has re- 

corded ; 
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corded; and the concluſion from the whole is, that, 
wherever depotiſm exiſts, there it will always be 
attended with the evils of deſpotiſm, capricious 
meaſures and arbitrary infliction. 

But will not a wiſe king take care to provide 
himſelf with good and virtuous ſervants?” En- 
doubredly he will effect a part of this, but he can- 
not ſuperſede the eſſential natures of things. He 
that executes any office as a deputy will never diſ- 
charge it in the ſame perfection as if he were the 
principal. Either the miniſter muſt be the author 
of the plans which he carries into effect, and then 
it is of little conſequence, except ſo far as relates 
to his integrity in the choice of his ſervants, what 
ſort of mortal the ſovercign ſhall be found; or he 
mult play a ſubordinate part, and then it is im- 
poſſible to transfuſe into his mind the perſpicacity 
and energy of his maſter. Wherever deſpotiſm 
exiſts, jt cannot remain in a ſingle hand, but muſt 
be tranſmitted whole and entire through all the 
progreſſive links of authority. To render deſpo- 
tiſm auſpicious and benign it is neceſſary, not only 
that the ſovereign ſhould poſſeſs every human ex- 
cellence, but that all his officers ſhould be men of 
penetrating genius and unſpotted virtue. If they 
fall ſhort of this, they will, like the miniſters of 
Elizabeth, be ſometimes ſpecious profligates*, and 
ſometimes men, who, however admirably adapted 
for the technical emergencies of buſineſs, conſult 

* Dudlcy earl of Leiceſter, 
D 2 on 
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tive cabals, and cuff down new fledged -merit *, 


Wherever the continuity is broken, the flood of 


vice will bear down all before it. One weak or 
diſingenuous man will be the ſource of unbounded 
miſchief. It is the nature of monarchy under all 
its forms to confide greatly in the diſcretion of in- 
dividuals. It provides no reſource for maintain- 
ing and diffuſing the ſpirit of juſtice. , Every 
thing reſts upon the permanence and extent of 
perſonal virtue, 

Another poſition, not lefs generally aflerted than 
that of the defirableneſs of a virtuous deſpotiſm, 
is, © that republicaniſm is a ſpecies of government 
practicable only in a ſmail ſtate, while monarchy is 
beſt fitted to embrace the concerns of a vaſt and 
flouriſhing empire.” The reverſe of this, ſo far 
at leaſt as relates to monarchy, appears at firſt ſight 
to be the truth. The competence of any govern- 
ment cannot be mcaſured by a purer ſtandard, 
than the extent and accuracy of its information. 
In this reſpect monarchy appears in all caſes to be 
wretchedly deficient ; but, if it can ever be admit- 
red, it mull ſurely be in thoſe narrow and limited 


' inſtances where an individual can with leaſt ab- 


ſurdity be ſuppoſed to be acquainted with the af- 


fairs and intereſts of the whole. 


* Cecil earl of Saliſbury, lord treaſurer; Howard earl of 
Nottingham, lord admiral, &c. | 
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$ fematical monopoly of confidence, — Character of 
miniſters —of their dependents. —Venality of courts. 
— Unver/ality of this principle. 


E ſhall be better enabled to judge of the 

diſpoſitions with which information is com- 
municated and meaſures are executed in monarch- 
ical countries, if we reflect upon another of the 
evil conſequences attendant upon this ſpecies of 
government, the exiſtence and corruption of 
courts, 

The character of this, as well as of every other 
human inſtitution, ariſes out of the circumſtances 
with which it is ſurrounded. Miniſters and fa- 
vourites are a fort of people who have a ſtate pri- 
ſoner in their cuſtody, the whole management of 
whole underſtanding and actions they can eaſily 
engroſs. This they completely effect with a weak 
and credulous maſter, nor can the moſt cautious 
and penetrating entirely elude their machinations. 
They unavoidably deſire to continue in the ad- 
miniſtration of his functions, whether it be emo- 
lument, or the love of homage, or any more ge- 
nerous motive by which they are attached to it. 
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BOOK V. But the more they are confided in by the ſovereign, 


CHAP.V. 


—.— the greater will be the permanence of their fitu- 
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ation; and the more excluſive is their poſſeſſion 
of his ear, the more implicit will be his confidence. 
The wiſeſt of mortals are liable to error; the moſt 
judicious projects are open to f pecious and ſuper- 
ficial objections; and it can rarely happen but a 
miniſter will find his eaſe and ſecurity in excluding 
as much as poſſible other and oppoſite adviſers, 
whoſe acuteneſs and ingenuity are perhaps addition- 
ally whetted by a deſire to ſucceed to his office. 
Miniſters become a fort of miniature kings in 
their turn. Though they have the greateſt oppor- 
tunity of obſerving the impotence and unmean- 
ingneſs of the character, they yet envy it. It is 
their trade perpetually to extol the dignity and 
importance of the maſter they ferve; and men 
cannot long anxiouſly endeavour to convince 
others of the truth of any propoſition without be- 
coming half convinced of it themſelves. They 
fee] themſelves dependent for all that they moſt 


ardently deſire upon this man's arbitrary will; but 


a ſenſe of inferiority 1s perhaps the never failing 
parent of emulation or envy. They aſſimilate 
themſelves therefore of choice to a man to. whoſe 

circumſtances their own are conſiderably ſimilar. 
In reality the requiſites, without which mo- 
narchical government cannot be preſerved in ex- 
iſtence, are by no means ſufficiently ſupplied by 
the mere intervention of miniſters. There muſt 
I be 
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be the miniſters of miniſters, and a long bead 
roll of ſubordination deſcending by tedious and 
complicated ſteps. Each of theſe lives on the 
(mile of the miniſter, as he lives on the ſmile of 
the ſovereign. Each of theſe has his petty inter- 
eſts to manage, and his empire to employ under 
the guiſe of ſervility. Each imitates the vices of 
his ſuperior, and exacts from others the adulation 
he is obliged to pay. 

It has already appeared that a king is neceſſarily 
and almoſt unavoidably a deſpot in his heart. He 
has been uſed to hear thoſe things only which were 
adapted to give him pleaſure; and it is with a 
grating and uneaſy ſenſation that he liſtens to com- 
munications of a different ſort. He has been 
uled to unheſitating compliance; and it is with 
difficulty he can digeſt expoſtulation and oppo- 
ſition. Of conſequence the honeſt and virtuous 
character, whoſe principles are clear and unſhaken, 
is leaſt qualified for his ſervice; he muſt either 
explain away the ſeverity of his principles, or he 
muſt give place to a more crafty and temporiſing 
politician. The temporiſing politician expects the 
ſame pliability in others that he exhibits in himſelf; 
and the fault which he can leaſt forgive is an ill 
timed and inauſpicious ſcrupuloſity. 

Expecting this compliance from all the coadju- 
tors and inſtruments of his deſigns, he ſoon comes 


to ſet it up as a ſtandard by which to judge of the 
| D 4 merit 
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merit of all other men. He is deaf to every re- 
commendation but that of a fitneſs for the ſecret 
ſervice of government, or a tendency to promote 
his intereſt and extend the ſphere of his influence. 
The worſt man with this argument in his favour 
will ſeem worthy of encouragement ; the beſt man 
who has no advocate but virtue to plead for him 
will be treated with ſuperciliouſneſs and neglect. 
It 1s true the genuine criterion of human deſert 
can never be ſuperſeded and reverſed. But it will 
appear to be reverſed, and appearance will produce 
many of the effects of reality. To obtain honour 
it will be thought neceffary to pay a ſervile court 
to adminiſtration, to bear with unaltered patience 
their contumely and ſcorn, to flatter their vices, 
and render ourſelves uſeful to their private grati- 
fication, To obtain honour it will be thought 
neceſfary by afliduity and intrigue to make to 
ourſelves a party, to procure the recommendation 
of. lords and the good word of women of pleaſure 
and clerks in office. To obtain honour it will be 
thought neceſſary to merit difgrace. The whole 
ſcene conſiſts in hollowneſs, duplicity and falſhood. 
The miniſtef ſpeaks fair to the man he deſpiſes, 


and the flave pretends a generous attachment, 


while he thinks of nothing but his perſonal inter- 
eſt. That theſe principles are interſperſed under 
the worſt governments with occaſional deviations 
into better it would be tolly to deny; that they do 

not 
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not form the great prevailing features wherever a 
court and a monarch are to be found it would be 
madneſs to aſſert. 

A fundamental diſadvantage in ſuch a form of 
government is, that it renders things of the moſt 
eſſential importance ſubject through ſucceſſive gra- 
dations to the caprice of individuals. The fuffrage 
of a body of electors will always bear a reſemblance 
more or leſs remote to the public ſentiment. The 
ſuffrage of an individual will depend upon caprice, 
perſonal convenience or pecuniary corruption. If 
the king be himſelf inacceſſible to injuſtice, if the 
miniſter difdain a bribe, yer the tundamental evil 
remains, that kings and miniſters, fallible them- 
ſelves, muſt upon a thouſand occaſions depend 
upon the recommendation of others. Who will 
anſwer for theſe through all their claſſes, officers of 
ſtate and deputies of office, humble friends and 
officious valets, wives and daughters, concubines 
and confeſſors? 

It is ſuppoſed by many, that the exiſtence of 
permanent hereditary diſtinction is neceſſary to the 
maintenance of order among beings ſo imperfect as 
the human ſpecies. But it is allowed by all, that 
permanent hereditary diſtinction is a fiction of 
policy, not an ordinance of immutable truth. 
Wherever it exiſts, the human mind, ſo far as re- 
lates to political ſociety, is prevented from ſettling 
upon its true foundation. There is a conſtant 
ſtruggle between the genuine ſentiments of the 
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which bids us, Reverence and obey, In this une- 
qual conteſt, alarm and apprehenſion will perpe- 
tually haunt the minds of thoſe who exerciſe uſurped 
power. In this artificial ſtate of man powerful en- 
gines muſt be employed to prevent him from riſing 
to his true level. It is the buſineſs of the govern- 
ors to perſuade the governed, that it is their in- 
tereſt to be ſlaves. They have no other means by 
which to create this fictitious intereſt, but thoſe 
which they derive from the perverted underſtand- 
ings and burdened property of the public, to be 
returned in titles, ribbands and bribes. Hence 
that ſyſtem of univerſal corruption without which 
"monarchy could not exiſt. 

It has ſometimes been ſuppoſed that corruption 
is particularly incident to a mixed government. 
« In ſuch a government the people poſſeſs a cer- 
tain portion of freedom ; privilege finds its place 
as well as prerogative; a certain ſturdineſs of 
manner and conſciouſneſs of independence are the 
natives of theſe countries. The country gentle- 
man will not abjure the dictates of his judgment 
without a valuable conſideration. There is here 
more than one road to ſucceſs; popular favour is 
as ſure a means of advancement as courtly patron- 
age. In deſpotic countries the people may be 
driven like ſheep; however unfortunate is their 


condition, they know of no other, and they ſubmit 
to 
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to it as an inevitable calamity. Their character- BOOK V, 
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iſtic feature is a torpid dullneſs in which all the — 


energies of man are forgotten. But in a country 
calling itſelf free the minds of the. inhabitants are 
in a perturbed and reſtleſs ſtate, and extraordinary 
means mult be employed to calm their vehemence.“ 
It has ſometimes happened to men whoſe hearts 
have been pervaded with the love of virtue, of 
which pecuniary proſtitution is the moſt odious 
corruption, to prefer, while they have contemplated 
this picture, an acknowledged deſpotiſm to a ſtate 
of ſpecious and imperfect liberty. | 

But this picture is not accurate. As much of it 
as relates to a mixed government muſt be acknow- 
ledged to be true. But the features of deſpotiſm 
are much too favourably touched. Whether pri- 
vilege be conceded by the forms of the conſtitution 
or no, a whole nation cannot be kept ignorant of 
its force. No people were ever yet ſo ſunk in 
ſtupidity as to imagine one man, becauſe he bore 
the appellation of a king, literally equal to a mil- 
lion. In a whole nation, as monarchical nations at 
leaſt muſt be expected to be conſtituted, there will 
be nobility and yeomanry, rich and poor. There 
will be perſons who by*their ſituation, or their 
wealth, or their talents, form a middle rank be- 


tween the monarch and the vulgar, and who by - 


their confederacies and their intrigues can hold the 
throne in awe. Theſe men muſt be bought or de- 
fied, There is no 9 that clings ſo cloſe to 

deſpotiſm 
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deſpotiſm as inceſſant terror and alarm. What elſe 
gave birth to the armies of ſpies and the numerous 
ſtate priſons under the late government of France ? 
The eye of the tyrant is never cloſed. How nu- 
merous are the precautions and jealouſies that theſe 
terrors dictate? No man can go out or come into 
the country but he is watched, The preſs mult 
iſſue no productions that have not the imprimatur 
of government. All coffee houſes and places of 
public reſort are objects of attention. Twenty 
people cannot be collected together, unleſs for the 
purpoſes of ſuperſtition, but it is immediately ſul- 
pected that they may be conferring about their 
rights. Is it to be ſuppoſed, that, where the means 
of jealouſy are employed, the means of corruption 
will be forgotten? Were it ſo indeed, the caſe 
would not be much improved. No picture can be 
more diſguſtſul, no ſtate of mankind more depreſ- 
ſing, than that in which a whole nation is held in 
obedience by the mere operation of fear, in which 
all that is moſt eminent among them, and that 
ſhould give example to the reſt, 1s prevented under 
the ſevereſt penalties from expreſſing its real ſenti- 
ments, and by neceſſary conſequence from form- 
ing any ſentiments that are worthy to be expreſſed. 
But in reality fear was never employed for theſe 
purpoſes alone. No tyrant was ever ſo unſocial as 
to have no confederates in his guilt, - This mon- 
ſtrous edifice will always be found ſupported by all 
the various inſtruments for perverting the human 
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character, ſeverity, menaces, blandiſhments, pro- 
feſſions and bribes. To this it is in a great de- 
gree owing that monarchy 1s ſo very coſtly an eſta- 
bliſhment. It is the bulineſs of the deſpot to diſ- 
tribute his lottery of ſeduction into as many prizes 
as poſſible. Among the conſequences of a pecu- 
niary polity theſe are to be reckoned the foremoſt, 
that every man 1s ſuppoſed to have his price, and 
that, the corruption being managed in an under- 
hand manner, many a man, who appears a patriot, 
may be really a hireling ; by which means virtue 
itſelf is brought into diſcredit, is cither regarded as 
mere folly and romance, or obſerved with doubt 
and ſuſpicion, as the cloke of vices which are 


only the more humiliating the more they are con- 
cealed, 
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ET us proceed to alt the moral effects 
which the inſtitution of monarchical govern- 
ment is calculated to produce upon the inhabitants 
of the countries in which it flouriſhes. And here it 
muſt be laid down as a firſt principle that monarchy 


is founded in impoſture. It is falſe that kings are 
ity entitled to the eminence they obtain. They poſſeſs 


no intrinſic ſuperiority over their ſubjects. The 
line of diſtinction that is drawn is the offspring of 
pretence, an indirect means employed for effect- 
ing certain purpoſes, and not the offspring of truth. 
It tramples upon the genuine nature of things, and 
depends for its ſupport upon this argument, “ that, 


were 


bw | 
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were it not for impoſitions of a ſimilar nature, man- 
kind would be miſerable.” 

Sccondly, it is falſe that kings can diſcharge the 

functions of royalty. They pretend to ſuperintend 


the affairs of millions, and they are neceſſarily un- 


acquainted with theſe affairs. The ſenſes of kings 
are conſtructed like thoſe of other men, they can 
neither ſee nor hear what is tranſacted in their ab- 
ſence, They pretend to adminiſter the affairs of 


millions, and they poſſeſs no ſuch ſupernatural 


powers as ſhould enable them to act at a diſtance. 
They are nothing of what they would perſuade us 
to believe them. The king is often ignorant of 
that of which half the inhabitants of his dominions 
are informed. His prerogatives are adminiſtered 
by others, and the loweſt clerk in office is fre- 
quently to this and that individual more effectually 
the ſovereign than the king himſelf. He knows 
nothing of what is folemnly tranſacted in his 
name. 

To conduct this impoſture with ſucceſs it is ne- 
ceſſary to bring over to its party our eyes and our 
ears. Accordingly kings are always exhibited with 
all the ſplendour of ornament, attendance and equi- 
page. They live amidſt a ſumptuouſneſs of ex- 
pence ;- and this not merely to gratify their appe- 
tites, but as a neceſſary inſtrument of policy. The 
moſt fatal opinion that could lay hold upon the 
minds of their ſubjects is that kings are but 
men. Accordingly they are carefully withdrawn 

from 
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from the proſaneneſs of vulgar inſpection; and, 
when they are exhibited, it is with every artifice 
that may dazzle our ſenſe and miſlead our judg- 
ment, 

The impoſture does not ſtop with our eyes, but 
addreſſes itlelf to our ears. Hence the inflated 
ſtyle of regal formality. The name of the king 
every where obtrudes itſelf upon us. It would 
ſeem as if every thing in the country, the lands, 
the houſes, the furniture and the inhabitants were 
his property. Our eſtates are the king's dominions. 
Our bodies and minds are his ſubjects. Our re- 
preſentatives are his parliament. Our courts of 
law are his deputies. All magiſtrates throughout 
the realm are the king's officers. His name occu- 
pics the foremoſt place in all ſtatutes and decrees, 
He is the proſecutor of every criminal. He is 
« Our Sovereign Lord the King.“ Were it poſſi- 
ble that he ſhould die, © the fountain of our blood, 
the means by which we live,” would be gone : 
every political function would be ſuſpended. It is 
therefore one of the fundamental principles of mo- 
narchical government that © the king cannot die.” 
Our moral principles accommodate themſelves to 
our veracity : and accordingly the ſum of our po- 
litical duties (the moſt important of all duties) is 
loyalty; to be true and faithful to the king; to 
honour a man, whom it may be we ought to de- 
ſpiſe; and to obey; that is, to acknowledge no 
immutable criterion of juſtice and injuſtice. 
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What muſt be the effects of this machine upon 
the moral principles of mankind ? Undoubtedly 
we cannot trifle with the principles of morality and 
truth with impunity. However gravely the impoſ- 


ture may be carried on, it is impoſſible but that 


the real ſtate of the caſe ſhould be ſtrongly ſuſpect- 
ed. Man in a ftate of ſociety, if undebauched by 
falſhoods like theſe, which confound the nature of 
right and wrong, is not ignorant of what it is in 
which merit conſiſts. He knows that one man is 
not ſuperior to another except ſo far as he is wiſer 
or better. Accordingly theſe are the diſtinctions 
to which he aſpires for himſelf. Theſe are the 
qualities he honours and applauds in another, and 
which therefore the feelings of each man inſtigate 
his neighbour to acquire. But what a revolution 1s 
introduced among theſe original and undebauched 
ſentiments by the arbitrary diſtinctions which mo- 
narchy engenders? We ſtill retain in our minds 


the ſtandard of merit; but it daily grows more 


feeble and powerleſs, we are perſuaded to think 
that it is of no real uſe in the tranſactions of the 
world, and preſently lay it aſide as Utopian and vi- 
ſionary. 

Conſequences equally injurious are produced by 
the hyperbolical pretenſions of monarchy. There 
is a ſimplicity in truth that refuſes alliance with this 
impudent myſticiſm. No man is entirely ignorant 
of the nature of man. He will not indeed be in- 
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credulous to a degree of energy and rectitude that 
may exceed the ſtandard of his preconceived ideas. 
But for one man to pretend to think and act for a 
nation of his fellows is ſo prepoſterous as to ſet 
credibility at defiance. Is he perſuaded that the 
impoſition is ſalutary? He willingly aſſumes the 
right of introducing ſimilar falſhoods into his private 
affairs. He becomes convinced that veneration 
for truth is to be claſſed among our errors and pre- 
judices, and that, ſo far from being, as it pretends 
to be, in all caſes ſalutary, it would lead, if ingenu- 
ouſly practiſed, to the deſtruction of mankind. / 
Again, if kings were exhibited ſimply as they are 
in themſelves to the inſpection of mankind, the 
ſalutary prejudice, as it has been called, which 
teaches us to venerate them, would ſpeedily be ex- 
tinct: it has therefore been found neceſſary to ſur- 
round them with luxury and expence. Thus are 
luxury and expence made the ſtandard of honour, 
and of conſequence the topics of anxiety and envy. 
However fatal this ſentiment may be to the mora- 
lity and happineſs of mankind, it is one of thoſe 
illuſions which monarchical government is eager to 
cheriſh. In reality, the firſt principle of virtuous 
feeling, as has been elſewhere ſaid, is the love of 
independence. He that would be juſt muſt before 
all things eſtimate the objects about him at their 
true value. But the principle in regal ſtates has 
been to think your father the wiſeſt of men becauſe 
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he is your father -, and your king the foremoſt of BOOK x 
his ſpecies becauſe he is a king. The ſtandard of wy 


intellectual merit is no longer the man but his title. 
To be drawn in a coach of ſtate by eight milk- 
white horſes is the higheſt of all human claims to 
our veneration. The ſame principle inevitably 
runs through every order of the ſtate, and men de- 
fire wealth under a monarchical government, for 
the ſame reaſon that under other circumſtances they 
would have deſired virtue. 

Let us ſuppoſe an individual who by ſevere la- 
bour earns a ſcanty ſubſiſtence, to become by acci- 
dent or curioſity a ſpectator of the pomp of a royal 
progreſs. Is it poſſible that he ſhould not mentally 


apoſtrophiſe this elevated mortal, and aſæ, What 


has made thee to differ from me?“ If no ſuch 
ſentiment paſs through his mind, it is a proof that 
the corrupt inſtitutions of ſociety have already di- 
veſted him of all ſenſe of juſtice. The more ſim- 


ple and direct is his character, the more certainly 
will theſe ſentiments occur. What anſwer ſhall 


* © The perſons whom you ought to love infinitely more 
than me, are thoſe to whom yon are indebted for your exiſt- 
ence,” Their conduct ought to regulate yours and be the 
ſtandard of your ſentiments.” The reſpet we owe to our 
father and mother is a ſort of worſbip, as the phraſe filial piety 
implies.” Ce gue vous de vea aimer avant moi ſans aucune com- 
paraiſon, ce ſunt ceux a qui vous de vex la vic.” ** Leur conduite 
doit regler la vdire & fixer votre opinion. Le reſpeR gue nous 
dewons & notre pere et d notre mere eft un culte, comme Pexprime le 
mot piet6 filiale. Legons d'une Gonvernante, Tome J. 
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we return to his enquiry? That the well being of 
ſociety requires men to be treated otherwiſe than 
according to their intrinſic merit? Whether he 


be ſatisfied with this anſwer or no, will he not aſpire 


to poſſeſs that (which in this inſtance is wealth) to 
which the policy of mankind has annexed ſuch 
high diſtinction? Is it not indiſpenſible, that, be- 
fore he believes in the rectitude of this inſtitution, 
his original feelings of right and wrong ſhould be 
wholly reverſed? If it be indiſpenſible, then let 


the advocate of the monarchical ſyſtem ingenu- 


never dies. Thus with true oriental extravagance 


ouſly declare, that, according to that ſyſtem, the 
intereſt of ſociety in the firſt inſtance requires the 
total ſubverſion of all principles of moral truth and 
juſtice. 

With this view let us again recollect the maxim 
adopted in monarchical countries, that the king 


we: ſalute this imbecil mortal, O king, live for 
ever!” Why do we this? Becauſe upon his 
exiſtence the exiſtence of the ſtate depends. In his 
name the courts of law are opened. If his political 
capacity be ſuſpended for a moment, the centre to 
which all public bufineſs is linked, is deſtroyed. 
In ſuch countries every thing is uniform : the cere- 


mony is all, and the ſubſtance nothing. In the 


riots in the year 1780 the mace of the houſe of 
lords was propoſed to be ſent into the paſſages by 
the terror of its appearance to quiet the confuſion ; 
but it was obſerved that, if the mace ſhould be 
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rudely detained by the rioters, the whole would be 
thrown into anarchy. Buſineſs would be at a ſtand, 
their inſignia, and with their inſignia their legiſlative 
and deliberative functions be gone. Who can ex- 
ped firmneſs and energy in a country, where every 
thing is made to depend not upon Juſtice, public 
intereſt and reaſon, but upon a piece of gilded 
wood? What conſcious dignity and virtue can 
there be among a people, who, if deprived of the 
imaginary guidance of one vulgar mortal, are 


taught to believe that their faculties are benumbed, 


and all their joints unſtrung ? 

Laſtly, one of the moſt eſſential ingredients in a 
virtuous character is undaunted firmneſs ; and no- 
thing can more powerfully tend to deſtroy this 
principle than the ſpirit of a monarchical govern- 
ment. The firſt leſſon of virtue is, Fear no man; 
the firſt leſſon of ſuch a conſtitution is, Fear the 
king, The firſt leſſon of virtue is, Obey no 
man ; the firſt leſſon of monarchy is, Obey the 
king. The true intereſt of mind demands the an- 
nihilation of all factitious and imaginary diſtinctions; 
it is inſeparable from monarchy to ſupport and 
render them more palpable than ever. He that 
cannot ſpeak to the proudeſt deſpot with a con- 
ſciouſneſs that he is a man ſpeaking to a man, and 
2 determination to yield him no ſuperiority to 
which his inherent qualifications do not entitle him, 
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is wholly incapable of ſublime virtue. How many 
ſuch men are bred within the pale of monarchy ? 


How long would monarchy maintain its. ground in 


a nation of ſuch men? - Surely it would be the 
wiſdom of ſociety, inſtead of conjuring up a thou- 
ſand phantoms to induce us into error, inſtead of 
ſurrounding us with a thouſand fears to deprive us 
of true energy, to remove every obſtacle and 
ſmooth the path of i improvement. | 

Virtue was never yet held in much honour nd 
eſteem in a monarchical country. It is the in- 
clination and the intereſt of courtiers and kings to 
bring it into diſrepute; and they are but too ſuc- 


ceſsful in the attempt. Virtue is in their concep- 


tion arrogant, intruſive, unmanageable and ſtubborn. 
It is an aſſumed outſide, by which thoſe who pre- 
tend to it intend to gratify their rude tempers or 
their ſecret views. Within the circle of monarchy 
virtue is always regarded with diſhonourable incre- 
dulity. The philoſophical ſyſtem which affirms 
ſelf love to be the firſt mover of all our actions and 
the falſity of human virtues, is the growth of theſe 
countries *, Why is it that the language of inte- 
grity and public ſpirit is conſtantly regarded among 
us as hypocriſy ? It was not always thus. It was 
not till the uſurpation of Cæſar, that books were 
written by the tyrant and his partiſans to prove 


* Maximes, par M. le Duc de la Rochefoucault : De la Fauſ- 
ſets des Vertus Humaines, par M. Eſprit, 


that 
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that Cato was no better than a ſnarling pre- 
tender *. 

There is a farther confideration, which has ſel- 
dom been adverted to upon this ſubject, but which 
ſeems to be of no inconſiderable importance. In 
our definition of juſtice it appeared that our debt 
to our fellow men extended. to all the efforts we 
could make for their welfare, and all the relief we 
could ſupply to their neceſſities. Not a talent do 
we poſſeſs, not a moment of time, not a ſhilling of 
property, for which we are not reſponſible at the 
tribunal of the public, which we are not obliged to 
pay into the general bank of common advantage. | 
Of every one of theſe things there is an employ- 
ment which is beſt, and that beſt juſtice obliges us J 
to ſelect. But how extenſive is the conſequence of 
this principle with reſpect to the luxuries and oſ- 
tentation of human life? Are there many of theſe 
luxuries that will ſtand the teſt, and approve them- 
ſelves upon examination to be the beſt objects upon 
which our property can be employed? Will it | 
often come out to be true, that hundreds of indivi- j | 
duals ought to be ſubjected to the ſevereſt and moſt | 3 
inceſſant labour, that one man may ſpend in idle- | 
neſs what would afferd to the general maſs eaſe, | 
leiſure, and conſequently wiſdom ? 

Whoever frequents the habitation of the luxu- of the inor- Þ\ 
rious will ſpeedily be infected with the vices of | 


wealth, " 

See Plutarch's Lives; Lives of Cæſar and Cicero; Cice- | 
PR ad Auicum, Lib. XII. Epiſt. xl, æli. 
E 4 luxury. 
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luxury. The miniſters and attendants of a ſove- 


—— reign, accuſtomed to the trappings of magnificence, 


will turn with diſdain from the merit that is ob- 
ſcured with the clouds of adverſity. In vain may 
virtue plead, in vain may talents ſolicit diſtinction, 
if poverty ſeem to the faſtidious ſenſe of the man in 
place to envelop them as it were with its noiſome 
effluvia, The very lacquey knows how to repel 
unfortunate merit from the great man's door. | 
Here then we are preſented with the leſſon which 
is loudly and perpetually read through all the haunts 
of menarchy. Money is the great requiſite for the 
want of which nothing can atone. Diſtinction, the 
homage and eſteem of mankind, are to be bought, 
not earned. The rich man need not trouble him- 
ſelf to invite them, they come unbidden to his 
ſurly door. Rarely indeed does it happen, that 
there is any crime that gold cannot expiate, any 
baſeneſs and meanneſs of character that wealth can- 


not cover with oblivion. Money therefore is the 


only object worthy of your purſuit, and it is of little 
importance by what ſiniſter and unmanly means, ſo 
it be but obtained. 

It is true that virtue and talents do not ftand in 
need of the great man's aſſiſtance, and might, if 
they did but know their worth, repay his ſcorn 
with a juſt and enlightened pity. But unfortunately 
they are too often ignorant of their ſtrength, and 
adopt the errors they ſee univerſally eſpouſed in the 
world, Were it otherwiſe, they would indeed be 

| happier, 
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happier, but the general manners would probably S vi 


remain the ſame. The general manners are fa- — 
ſhioned by the form and ſpirit of the national go- 
vernment; and, if in extraordinary caſes they be- 
come diſcordant, they ſpeedily ſubvert it. 
The evils indeed that ariſe out of avarice, an 
inordinate admiration of wealth and an intemperate 
purſuit of it, are ſo obvious, that they have conſti- 
tuted a perpetual topic of lamentation and com- 
plaint. The object in this place is to conſider how 
far they are extended and aggravated by a mo- 
narchical government, that is, by a conſtitution the 
very eſſence of which is to accumulate enormous 
wealth upon a ſingle head, and to render the oſten- 
tation of ſplendour the choſen inſtrument for ſe- 
curing honour and veneration. The object is to 
_ conſider in what degree the luxury of courts, the 
effeminate ſoftneſs of favourites, the ſyſtem, never 
to be ſeparated from the monarchical form, of put- 
ting men's approbation and good word at a price, 
of individuals buying the favour of government, I 
and government buying the favour of individuals, 1 
is injurious to the moral improvement of mankind. | 
As long as the unvarying practice of courts is cabal, 
and as long as the unvarying tendency of cabal is 
to bear down talents, and diſcourage virtue, to re- 
commend cunning in the room of ſincerity, a ſer- 
vile and ſupple diſpoſition in preference to firmneſs 
and inflexibility, a convenient morality as better 
than a ſtrict one, and the ſtudy of the red book of 


promotion 
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promotion rather than the ſtudy of general welfare, 
ſo long will monarchy be the bittereſt and moſt 
potent of all the adverſaries of the true intereſts of 
mankind. | | | 


CHA P. VIL 


OF ELECTIVE MONARCHY, 
Ait . * 
Diſorders attendant on ſuch an election. —Flefion i. 
intended either to provide a man of great or of 
moderate talents, —Conſequences of the firſl—of the 
ſecond. — Can eleftive and hereditary monarchy be 
combined ? 


AVING conſidered the nature of monarchy 

in general, it is incumbent on us to examine 
how far its miſchiefs may be qualified by rendering 
the monarchy elective. 

One of the moſt obvious objections to this re- 
medy is the difficulty that attends upon the conduct 
of ſuch an election. There are machines that are 
too mighty for the human hand to conduct; there 
are proceedings that are too gigantic and unwieldy 
for human inſtitutions to regulate. The diſtance 
between the maſs of mankind and a ſovereign is 


ſo immenſe, the traſt to be confided ſo ineſtimably 


great, the temptations of the object to be decided 
on ſo alluring, as to ſet every paſſion that can vex 


the 
| 
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the mind in tumultuous conflict. Election will 
therefore either dwindle into an empty form, a 
congẽ d' ẽlire with the ſucceſsful candidate's name at 
full length in the concluſion, an election perpetually 
continued in the ſame family, perhaps in the ſame 
lineal order of deſcent ; or will become the ſignal 
of a thouſand calamities, foreign cabal and domeſtic 
war. Theſe evils have been ſo generally under- 
ſtood, that elective monarchy in the ſtrict ſenſe of 
that appellation has very few advocates. 

Rouſſeau, who in his advice to the Poliſh nation 
appears to be one of thoſe few, that is, one of thoſe 
who without loving monarchy conceive an elective 
ſovereignty greatly preferable to an hereditary one, 
endeavours to provide againſt the diſorders of an 
election by introducing into it a ſpecies of ſorti- 
tion . In another part of the preſent enquiry it 
will be our buſineſs to examine how far chance and 
the deciſion by lot are compatible with the princi- 
ples either of ſound moraliry or ſober reaſon. For 
the preſent it will be ſufficient to ſay, that the pro- 
ject of Rouſſeau will probably fall under one part 
of the following dilemma, and of conſequence will 
be refuted by the ſame arguments that bear upon 
the mode of election in its moſt obvious idea. 

The deſign with which election can be intro- 
duced into the conſtitution of a monarchy muſt 
either be that of raiſing to the kingly office a man 
of ſuperlative talents and uncommon genius, or of 


* Conſiderations fur le Gouvernement de Pologne, Chap. VIII. 
pro- 
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BOOK V. providing a moderate portion of wiſdom and good 
vn. intention for the diſcharge of theſe functions, and 
preventing them from falling to the lot of perſons 
Conſe-- of notorious imbecility. To the firſt of theſe de- 
we firſt: figns it will be objected by many, © that genius is 
frequently nothing more in the hands of its poſſeſſor 

than an inſtrument for accompliſhing the moſt per- 

nicious intentions.” And, though in this aſſertion 

there 1s much partial and miſtaken exaggeration, it 

cannot however be denied that genius, ſuch as we 

find it amidſt the preſent imperfections of mankind, 

is compatible with very ſerious and eſſential errors. 

If then genius can by temptations of various forts 

be led into practical miſtake, may we not reaſonably 

| entertain a fear reſpecting the effect of that ſituation 
which of all others is moſt pregnant with tempta- 
tion? If conſiderations of inferior note be apt to 
miſlead the mind, what ſhall we think of this moſt 
intoxicating, draught, of a condition ſuperior to re- 
ſtraint, ſtripped of all thoſe accidents and viciſſitudes 
from which the morality of human beings has 
flowed, with no falutary check, with no intellectual 
warfare where mind meets mind on equal terms, 
but perpetually furrounded with ſycophants, ſer- 
vants and dependents? To fuppoſe a mind in 
which genius and virtue are united and permanent, 
is alſo undoubtedly to ſuppoſe ſomething which no 
calculation will teach us to expect ſhould offer upon 
every vacancy. And, if the man could be found, 
we muſt imagine to ourſelves electors almoſt as 
2 virtuous 


| 
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virtuous as the elected, or elſe error and prejudice, 
faction and intrigue will render his election at leaſt 
precarious, perhaps improbable. Add to this that 
it is ſufficiently evident from the unalterable evils 
of monarchy already enumerated, and which I ſhall 
preſently have occaſion to recapitulate, that the 
firſt act of ſovereignty in a virtuous monarch, 
whoſe diſcernment was equal to his virtue, would 
be to annihilate the conſtitution, which had raiſed 
him to a throne. 
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But we will ſuppoſe the purpoſe of inſtituting an of of the ſeo 
elective monarchy not to be that of conſtantly fill- 


ing the throne with a man of ſublime genius, but 
merely to prevent the ſovereignty from falling to the 
lot of perſons of notorious mental imbecility. Such 
is the ſtrange and pernicious nature of monarchy, 
that it may be doubted whether this be a benefit, 


Wherever monarchy exiſts, courts and adminiſtra- 


tions muſt, as long as men can ſee only with their 
eyes and act only with their hands, be its conſtant 
attendants. But theſe have already appeared to be 
inſtitutions ſo miſchievous, that perhaps one of the 
greateſt injuries that can be done to mankind is to 
perfuade them of their innocence. Under the 
moſt virtuous deſpot favour and intrigue, the unjuſt 
exaltation of one man and depreſſion of another 
will not fail to exiſt. Under the moſt virtuous 
deſpot the true ſpring there is in mind, the de- 
fire to poſſeſs merit, and the conſciouſneſs that 
merit will not fail to make itſelf perceived by thoſe 

around 
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around it, and through their eſteem to riſe to its 
proper ſphere, will be cut off; and mean and fac- 
titious motives be ſubſtituted in its room. Of 
what conſequence is it that my merit is perceived 
by mortals who have no power to advance it ? 
The monarch, ſhut up in his ſanctuary and ſur- 
rounded with formalities, will never hear of it. 
How ſhould he ? Can he know what is paſling in 
the remote corners of his kingdom ? Can he trace 


the firſt timid bloſſoms of genius and virtue? The 


people themſelves will loſe their diſcernment of 
theſe things, becauſe they will perceive their dif- 
cernment to be powerleſs in effects. The offspring 
of mind is daily facrificed by hecatombs to the 
genius of monarchy. The ſeeds of reaſon and 
truth become barren and unproductive in this un- 
wholeſome climate. And the example perpetually 
exhibited of the preference of wealth and craft over 
integrity and talents, produces the moſt powerful 
effects upon that maſs of mankind, who at firſt 
ſight may appear leaſt concerned in the objects of 
generous ambition. This miſchief, to whatever it 
amounts, becomes more ſtrongly faſtened upon us 
under a good monarch than under a bad one. In 
the latter caſe it only reſtrains our efforts by vio- 
lence, in the former it ſeduces our underſtandings. 
To palliate the defects and ſkin over the deformity 
of what is fundamentally wrong, . is certainly very 
perilous, perhaps very fatal to the beſt intereſts of 
menkind. 


A queſtion 


* 


OF ELECTIVE MONARCHY. 
A queſtion has been ſtarted, whether it be poſſi- 


ble to blend elective and hereditary monarchy, and 


the conſtitution of England has been cited as an 


example of this poſſibility. What was it that the 


parliament effected at the revolution, and when 
they ſettled the ſucceſſion upon the houſe of Ha- 
nover? They elected not an individual, but a new 
race of men to fill the throne of theſe kingdoms. 
They gave a practical inſtance of their power upon 
extraordinary emergencies to change the ſucceſſion, 
At the ſame time however that they effected this 
in action, they denied it in words. They employed 
the ſtrongeſt expreſſions that language could furniſh 
to bind themſelves, their heirs and poſterity for 
ever to adhere to this ſettlement. They conſidered 
the preſent as an emergence, which, taking into 
the account the precautions and reſtrictions they 
had provided, could never occur again. 

In reality what ſort of ſovereignty is that which 
is partly hereditary and partly elective ? That the 
acceſſion of a family or race of men ſhould origin- 
ally be a matter of election has nothing particular 
in it. All government is founded in opinion; and 
undoubtedly ſome ſort of election, made by a body 
of electors more or leſs extenſive, originated every 
new eſtabliſhment. To whom in this amphibious 
government does the ſovereignty belong upon the 
death of the firſt poſſeſſor? To his heirs and de- 
ſcendants. What ſort of choice ſhall that be con- 
ſidered, which is made of a man half a century be- 
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fore he begins to exiſt? By what deſignation does 
he ſucceed ? Undoubtedly by that of hereditary 
deſcent. A king of England therefore holds his 
crown independently, or, as it has been energeti- 
cally expreſſed, © in contempt,” of the choice of 
the people“. 


CHAP, VIII. 


OF LIMITED MONARCHY. 


Liable to moſt of the preceding objefFions—to farther 
objeftions peculiar to itſelf. —Refponſibility confidered. 
Maxim, that the king can do no wrong. —Func- 
tions of a limited monarch.—Impoſſibility of main- 
taining the neutrality required.—Of the diſmiſſion of 

miniſters, —Reſponſibility of miniſters. — Appointment 
of miniſters, its importance—its difficulties. —Reca- 
pitulation.—Strength and weakneſs of the human 


ſpectes. 


PROCEED to conſider monarchy, not as it 

exiſts in countries where it is unlimited and 
deſpotic, but, as in certain inſtances it has appear- 
ed, a branch merely of the general conſtitution. 


* This argument is ſtated with great copiouſneſs and irre- 
ſiſtible force of reaſoning by Mr. Burke towards the beginning 
of his Reflections on the Revolution in France. 


Here 
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\ Here it is only neceſſary to recolle& the objec- 
tions which applied to it in its unqualified ſtate, in 
order to perceive that they bear upon it with the 
fame explicitneſs, if not with equal force, under 
every poſlible modification. Still the government 
is founded in falſhood, affirming that a certain indi- 
vidual is eminently qualified for an important ſitua- 
tion, whoſe qualifications are perhaps ſcarcely ſupe- 
rior to thoſe of the meaneſt member of the com- 
munity. Still the government is founded in injuſ- 
tice, becaule it raiſes one man for a permanent du- 
ration over the heads of the reſt of the community, 
not for any moral recommendation he poſſeſſes, but 
arbitrarily and by accident. Still it reads a conſtant 
and powerful leſſon of immorality to the people at 
large, exhibiting pomp and ſplendour and magnifi- 
cence inſtead of virtue, as the index to general ve- 
neration and eſteem. The individual is, not leſs 
than in the moſt abſolute monarchy, unfitted by his 
education to become either reſpectable or uſeful. 
He is unjuſtly and cruelly placed in a ſituation that 
engenders ignorance, weakneſs and preſumption, 
aſter having been ſtripped in his infancy of all the 
energics that ſhould defend him againſt the inroads 
of theſe adverſaries. Finally, his exiſtence implies 
that of a train of courtiers, and a ſeries of intrigue, 
of ſervility, ſecret influence, capricious partialities 
and pecuniary corruption. So true is the ob- 
ſervation of Monteſquieu, that © we muſt not ex- 
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of the great ends of juſtice. He that is arraigned 
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pect under a monarchy to find the people vir- 
tuous “.“ 

But if we conſider the queſtion more narrowly, + 
we ſhall perhaps find, that limited monarchy has 
other abſurdities and vices which are peculiarly its 
own. In an abſolute ſovereignty the king may if 
he pleaſe be his own miniſter ; but in a limited 
one a miniſtry and a cabinet are eſſential parts of 
the conſtitution. In an abſolute ſovereignty princes 
are acknowledged to be reſponſible only to God; 
but in a limited one there is a reſponſibility of a very 
different nature, In a limited monarchy there are 
checks, one branch of the government counteract- 
ing che exceſſes of another, and a check without re- 
ſponſibility is the moſt flagrant of all contradictions. 

There is no ſubject that deſerves to be more ma- 
turely conſidered than this of reſponſibility. To be 
reſponſible is to be liable to be called into an open 
judicature, where the accuſer and the defendant pro- 
duce their allegations and evidence on equal terms, 
Every thing ſhort of this is mockery. Every 
thing that would give to either party any other in- 
fluence than that of truth and virtue is ſubverſive 


of any crime muſt deſcend a private individual to 
the level plain of juſtice. If he can bias the ſen- 
timents of his judges by his poſſeſſion of power, or 


* [po 'eft pas rare qu 10 y ai des princes viriueux ; mai: i HA 
tres difficile dans une monarchic que le _- le foit.”” Eſprit des 
Loix, Liv. 117, Chap. v. e: 

by 
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by any compromiſe previous to his reſignation, or 
by the mere ſympathy excited in his ſucceſſors, who 
will not be ſevere in their cenſures, leſt they ſhould 
be treated with ſeverity in return, he cannot truly 
be ſaid to be reſponſible at all. From the honeſt 
inſolence of deſpotiſm we may perhaps promiſe. our- 
ſelves better effects, than from the hypocritical diſ- 
claimers of a limited government. Nothing can 
be more pernicious than falſhood, and no falſhood 
can be more palpable than that which pretends to 
put a weapon into the hands of the general intereſt, 
which conſtantly proves blunt and powerleſs in the 
very act to ſtrike. 

It was a confuſed feeling of theſe truths, that in- 
troduced into limited monarchies the principle 
te that the king can do no wrong.” Obſerve the 
peculiar conſiſtency of this proceeding. Conſider 
what a ſpecimen it affords us of plain dealing, frank 
neſs and unalterable ſincerity. An individual is firſt 
appointed, and endowed with the moſt momentous 
prerogatives, and then it is pretended that, not he, 
but other men are anſwerable for the abuſe of theſe 
prerogatives. This pretence may appear tolerable 
to men bred among the fictions of law, but juſtice, 
truth and virtue revolt from it with indignation. 

Having firſt invented this fiction, it becomes the 
buſineſs of ſuch conſtitutions as nearly as poſſible to 
realiſe it. A miniſtry muſt be regularly formed; 
they muſt concert together; and the meaſures they 
execute mult originate in their own diſczetion, The 
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BOOK V. king muſt be reduced as nearly as poſſible to a cy- 
Vill. pher. So far as he fails to be completely ſo, the 
—I— conſtitution muſt be imperfect. ' | 
What fort of figure is it that this miſerable wretch 
exhibits in the face of the world? Every thing 1s 
with great parade tranſacted in his name. He aſ- 
ſumes all the inflated and oriental ſtyle which- has 
been already deſcribed ®, and which indeed was 
upon that occaſion tranſcribed from the practice of 
a limited monarchy. We find him like Pharaoh's 
frogs, © in our houſes and upon our beds, in our 
ovens and our kneading troughs.” 
Now obſerve the man himſelf to whom all this 
Amportance is annexed, To be idle 1s the abſtract 
o of all his duties. He is paid an immenſe revenue 
only to dance and to eat, to wear a ſcarlet robe 
and a crown. He may not chooſe any one of his 
meaſures. He muſt liſten with docility to the con- 
ſultations of his miniſters, and ſanction with a ready 
aſſent whatever they determine. He muſt not hear 
any other adviſers, for they are his known and con- 
ſtitutional counſelors. He mult not expreſs to any 
man his opinion, for that would be a ſiniſter and 
unconſtitutional interference. To be abſolutely 
perfe&t he muſt have no opinion, but be the vacant 
and colourleſs mirror by which theirs is reflected. 
He ſpeaks, for they have taught him what he ſhould 
ſay ; he affixes his ſignature, for they inform him 
that it is neceſſary and proper. | 
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A limited monarchy in the articles I have de- 
ſcribed might be executed with great facility and ap- 
plauſe, if a king were what ſuch a conſtitution en- 
deavours to render him, a mere puppet regulated 
by pullies and wires. Burt it is perhaps the moſt 
egregious and palpable of all political miſtakes to 
imagine that we can reduce a human being to this 
ſtate of neutrality and torpor. He will not exert 
any uſeful and true activity, but he will be far from 
paſſive. The more he is excluded from that energy 
that characteriſes wiſdom and virtue, the more de- 
praved and unreaſonable will he be 1n his caprices, 
Is any promotion vacant, and do we expect that he 
will never think of beſtowing it on a favourite, or of 
proving by an occaſional election of his own that he 
really exiſts? This promotion may happen to be of 
the utmoſt importance to the public welfare ; or, if 
not - every promotion unmeritedly given is perni- 
cious to national virtue, and an upright miniſter will 
refuſe to aſſent to it. A king does not fail to hear 
his power and prerogatives extolled, and he will no 
doubt at ſome time wiſh to eſſay their reality in an 
unprovoked war againſt a foreign nation or againſt 
kis own citizens. 

To ſuppoſe that a king and his miniſters ſhould 
through a period of years agree in their genuine ſen- 
timents upon every public topic, is what human na- 
ture in no degree autnorifſes, This is to attribute 
to the king talents equal to thoſe of the moſt en- 
lightened ſtateſmen of his age, or at leaſt to imagine 
F 3 him 
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him capable of underſtanding all their projects, and 
comprehending all their views. It is to ſuppoſe 
him unſpoiled by education, undebauched by rank, 
and with a mind ingenuouſly diſpoſed to receive the 
impartial leſſons of truth. 


« But if they diſagree, the king can chooſe other 
miniſters.” We ſhall preſently have occaſion to con- 
ſider this prerogative in a general view ; let us for 
the preſent examine it in its application to the differ- 
ences that may occur between the ſovereign and his 
ſervants. It is an engine for ever ſuſpended over 
the heads of the latter to perſuade them to depart 
from the ſternneſs of their integrity. The compli- 
ance that the king demands from them is perhaps 
at firſt but ſmall; and the miniſter, ſtrongly preſſed, 
thinks it better to ſacrifice his opinion in this infe- 
rior point than to ſacrifice his office. One compli- 
ance of this ſort leads on to another, and he that be- 
gan perhaps only with the preference of an un- 
worthy candidate for diſtinction, ends with the moſt 
atrocious political guilt. The more we conſider this 
point, the greater will its magnitude appear. It will 
rarely happen but that the miniſter will be more de- 
pendent for his exiſtence on the king, than the king 
upon his miniſter. When it is otherwiſe, there will 
be a mutual compromiſe, and both in turn will 
part with every thing that 1s firm, generous, inde- 

pendent and honourable in man. 
And in the mean time what becomes of reſponſi- 
bility ? The meaſuresare mixed and confounded as to 
their 
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heir ſource, beyond the power of human ingenuity BOOK V. 
to unravel. Reſponſibility is in reality impoſſible. VII. 
« Far otherwiſe,” cries the advocate of monarchical 
government: © it1s true that the meaſures are part- 
ly thoſe of the king and partly thoſe of the miniſter, 
but the miniſter is reſponſible for all.” Where is 
the juſtice of that? It were better to leave guilt 
wholly without cenſure, than to condemn a man for 
crimes of which he is innocent. In this caſe the 
grand criminal eſcapes with impunity, and the ſe- 
verity of the law falls wholly upon his coadjutors. 
The coadjutors receive that treatment which con- 
ſtitutes the eſſence of all bad policy: puniſhment is 
profuſely menaced againſt them, and antidote is 
wholly forgotten. They are propelled to vice by 
irreſiſtible temptations, the love of power and the 
deſire to retain it; and then cenſured with a rigour 
altogether diſproportioned to their fault. The 
vital principle of the ſociety is tainted with injuſtice, 
and the ſame neglect of equity and partial reſpect 
of perſons will extend itſelf over the whole. | 
I proceed to conſider that prerogative in limited — 2 1 
monarchy, which, whatever others may be given viſters, bag FH 
or denied, is inſeparable from its ſubſtance, the pre- OM 
rogative of the king to nominate to public offices, { 
If any thing be of importance, ſurely this muſt be f 
of importance, that ſuch a nomination be made | 
with wiſdom and integrity, that the fitteſt perſons 
be appointed to the higheſt truſts the ſtate has to 
confer, that an honeſt and generous ambition be 
F 4 cheriſhed, 
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cheriſhed, and that men who ſhall. moſt ardently 
qualify themſelves for the care of the public wel- 
fare be ſecure of having the largeſt ſhare in its ſu- 
perintendence. h 
This nomination 1s a cue arduous taſk, and re- 
quires the warieſt circumſpection. It approaches 
more nearly than any other affair of political ſocie- 
ty to the exerciſe of diſcretion. In all other caſes 
the line of rectitude ſeems viſible and diſtinct. 
Juſtice in the conteſts of individuals, juſtice in queſ- 
tions of peace and war, juſtice in the ordaining of 
law, will not obſtinately withdraw itſelf from the 
reſearch of an impartial and judicious enquirer. 
But to obſerve the various portions of capacity. ſcat- 
tered through a nation, and minutely to decide 
among the qualifications of innumerable pretenders, 
muſt after all our c be committed to ſome 
degree of uncertainty. | 
The firſt difficulty that occurs is to diſcover thoſe 
whom genius and ability have made in the beſt 
ſenſe candidates for the office. Ability is not al- 
ways intruſive; talents are often to be found in the 
remoteneſs of a village, or the obſcurity of a garret. 
And, though ſelf conſciouſneſs and ſelf poſſeſſion 
are to a certain degree the attributes of genius, yet 
there are many things be ſide falſe modeſty, that 
may teach its poſſeſſor to ſhun the air of a court. 
Of all men a king is leaſt qualified to penetrate 
theſe receſſes, and diſcover merit in its hiding place. 
Encumbered with forms, he cannot mix at large 
in 
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in the ſociety of his ſpecies. He is too much en- 
groſſed with the ſemblance of buſineſs or a ſucceſ- 
ſion of amuſements to have leiſure for ſuch obſerva- 
tions as ſhould afford a juſt eftimate of men's 
characters. In reality the taſk is too mighty for 
any individual, and the benefit can only be ſecured 
through the mode of election. 

Other diſadvantages attendant on this prerogative 
of chooſing his own minitters it is needleſs to enu- 
merate. If enough have not been already ſaid to 
explain the character of a monarch as growing out 
of the functions with which he is inveſted, a labour- 
ed repetition in this place would be botli tedious 
and vain. If the re be any dependence to be placed 
upon the operation of moral cauſes, a king will in 
almoſt every inſtance be found among the moſt un- 
diſcriminating, the moſt deceived, the leaſt informed 
and the leaſt heroically diſintereſted of mankind. 

Such then is the genuine and uncontrovertible ſcene 
of 2 mixed monarchy. An individual placed at the 
fummir of the edifice, the centre and the fountain 
of honour, and who is neutral, or mult ſeem neutral 
in the current tranſactions of his government. This 
is the firſt leſſon of honour, virtue and truth, which 
mixed monarchy reads to its ſubjects. Next to the 
king come his adminiſtration and the tribe of cour- 
tiers ; men driven by a fatal neceſſity to be corrupt, 
intriguing and venal; ſelected for their truſt by the 
moſt ignorant and ill informed of their countrymen ; 
made ſolely accountable for meaſures of which they 
4 cannot 
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cannot ſolely be the authors ; threatened, if diſho- 
neſt, with the vengeance of an injured people; and, 
if honeſt, with the ſurer vengeance of their ſove- 
reign's diſpleaſure. The reſt of the nation, the ſub- 
jects at large 

Was ever a name ſo fraught with degradation 
and meanneis as this of ſubjects? J am, it ſeems, 
by the very place of my birth become a ſubject. 
Of what, or whom? Can an honeſt man conſider 
himſelf as the ſubject of any thing but the laws of 
juſtice? Can he acknowledge a ſuperior, or hold 
himſelf bound to ſubmit his judgment to the will of 
another, not leſs liable than himſelf to prejudice 
and error? Such 1s the 1dol that monarchy wor- 
ſhips in lieu of the divinity of truth and the ſacred 
obligation of public good. It is of little conſe- 
quence whether we vow fidelity to the king and the 
nation, or to the nation and the king, ſo long as the 
king intrudes himſelf to tarniſh and undermine the 
true ſimplicity, the altar of virtue, 

Are mere names beneath our notice, and will 
they produce no ſiniſter influence upon the mind? 
May we bend the knee before the ſhrine of vanity 
and folly without injury? Far otherwiſe. Mind 
had its beginning in ſenſation, and it depends upon 
words and ſymbols for the progreſs of its aſſocia- 
tions. The true good man muſt not only have a 
heart reſolved, but a front erect. We cannot prac- 
tiſe abjection, hypocriſy and meanneſs, without be- 
coming degraded in other men's eyes and in our 


Own, 
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own. We cannot © bow the head in the temple of 
Rimmon,” without in ſome degree apoſtatiſing from 
the divinity of truth. He that calls a king a man, 
will perpetually hear from his own mouth the leſ- 
ſon, that he 1s unfit for the truſt repoſed in him : he 
that calls him by any ſublimer appellation, is haſten- 
ing faſt into the moſt palpable and dangerous errors. 

But perhaps © mankind are ſo weak and imbecil, 
that it is in vain to expect from the change of their 
inſtitutions the improvement of their character.“ 
Who made them weak and 1mbecil ? Previouſly to 
human inſtitutions they had certainly none of this 
defect. Man conſidered in himſelf is merely a be- 
ing capable of impreſſion, a recipient of perceptions. 
What is there in this abſtract character that pre- 
cludes him from advancement? We have a faint 
diſcovery 1n individuals at preſent of what our na- 
ture is capable : why ſhould individuals be fit for 
{o much, and the ſpecies for nothing ? Is there any 
thing in the ſtructure of the globe that forbids us 
to be virtuous ? If no, if nearly all our impreſſions 
of right and wrong flow from our intercourſe with 
each other, why may not that intercourſe be ſuſcep- 
tible of modification and amendment? It is the 
moſt cowardly of all ſyſtems that would repreſent 
the diſcovery of truth as uſeleſs, and teach us that, 


when diſcovered, it is our wiſdom to leave the mals 


of our ſpecies in error, 


There is not in reality the ſmalleſt room for 


ſcepticiſm reſpecting the omnipotence of truth. 
Truth 
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Truth is the pebble in the lake; and however ſlow- 


they will infallibly go on till they overſpread the 
ſurface. No order of mankind will for ever re- 
main ignorant of the principles of juſtice, equality 
and public good. No ſooner will they underſtand 
them, than they will perceive the coincidence of 
virtue and public good with private intereſt : nor 
will any erroneous eſtabliſhment be able effec- 
tually to ſupport itſelf againſt general opinion. In 
this conteſt ſophiſtry will vaniſh, and miſchievous 
inſtitutions ſink quietly into neglect. Truth will 
bring down all her forces, mankind will be her 
army, and oppreſlion, injuſtice, monarchy arid vice 
will tumble into a common ruin, 
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TILL monarchy it feems has one refuge left. 
We will not,” fay ſome men, © have an he- 


reditary monarchy, we acknowledge that to be an 
| enormous 
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enormous injuſtice, We are not contented with an 
eletive monarchy, we are not contented with a li- 
mited one. We admit the office however reduced, 
if the tenure be for life, to be an intolerable griev- 
ance. But why not have kings, as we have magi- 
ſtrates and legiſlative aſſemblies, renewable by fre- 
quent elections? We may then change the holder 
of the office as often as we pleaſe,” 

Let us not be ſeduced by a mere plauſibility of 
phraſe, nor employ words without having reflected 
on their meaning. What are we to underſtand by 
the appellation, a king? If the office have any 
meaning, it ſeems reaſonable that the man who 
holds it, ſhould poſſeſs the privilege, either of ap- 
pointing to certain employments at his own diſcre- 
tion, or of remitting the decrees of criminal juſ- 
tice, or of convoking and diſmifling popular aſſem- 
blies, or of affixing and refuſing his ſanction to the 
decrees of thoſe aſſemblies. Moſt of theſe privi- 
leges may claim a reſpectable authority in the 
powers delegated to their preſident by the United 
States of America. 

Let us however bring theſe ideas to the touch- 
ſtone of reaſon. Nothing can appear more adven- 
turous than the repoſing, unleſs in caſes of abſolute 
neceſſity, the deciſion of any affair of importance to 
the public, in the breaſt of one man. But this ne- 
ceſſity will ſcarcely be alledged in any of the articles 
juſt enumerated. What advantage does one man 


poſſeſs 
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poſſeſs over a ſociety or council of men in any of 
theſe reſpects? The diſadvantages under which he 
labours are obvious. He is more eaſily corrupted, 
and more eaſily miſled. He cannot poſſeſs ſo many 


. advantages for obtaining accurate information. He 


is abundantly more liable to the attacks of paſſion 
and caprice, of unfounded antipathy to one man and 
partiality to another, of uncharitable cenſure or 
blind idolatry. He cannot be always upon his 
guard ; there will be moments in which the moſt 
exemplary vigilance is liable to ſurpriſe. Mean- 
while we are placing the ſubje& in much too fa- 
vourable a light. We are ſuppoſing his intentions 
to be upright and juſt ; but the contrary of this 
will be more frequently the truth. Where powers 


- beyond the capacity of human nature are intruſted, 


vices the diſgrace of human nature will be engen- 
dered. Add to this, that the ſame reaſons, which 
prove that government, wherever it exiſts, ſhould 
be directed by the ſenſe of the people at large, 
equally prove that, wherever public officers are 
neceſſary, the ſenſe of the whole, or of a body of 
men moit nearly approaching in ſpirit to the whole, 
ought to decide on their pretenſions. 

Theſe objections are applicable to the moſt in- 
nocent of the privileges above enumerated, that of 
appointing to the exerciſe of certain employments. 
The caſe will be {till worſe if we conſider the other 
privileges. We ſhall have occaſion hereafter to 

examine 
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examine the propriety of pardoning offences, conſi- 
dered independently of the perſons in whom that 
power is veſted : but, in the mean time, can any 
thing be more intolerable than for a ſingle indivi- 
dual to be authoriſed, without aſſigning a reaſon, or 
aſſigning a reaſon upon which no one is allowed to 
pronounce, to ſuperſede the grave deciſions of a 
court of juſtice, founded upon a careful and public 
examination of evidence? Can any thing be more 
unjuſt than for a ſingle individual to aſſume the 
function of informing a nation when they are to deli- 

berate, and when they are to ceaſe from deliberation? 
The remaining privilege is of too iniquitous a 
nature to be an object of much terror. It is not in 
the compaſs of credibility to conceive, that any 
people would remain quiet ſpectators, while the 
ſenſe of one man was openly and undiſguiſedly ſet 
againſt the ſenſe of the national repreſentative in 
frequent aſſembly, and ſuffered to overpower it. 
Two or three direct inſtances of the exerciſe of this 
negative could not fail to annihilate it for ever. 
Accordingly, wherever it is ſuppoſed to exiſt, we 
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find it foftened and nouriſhed by the genial dew of 


pecuniary corruption; either rendered unneceſſary 
beforehand by a ſiniſter application to the frailty of 
individual members, or diſarmed and made palatable 
in the ſequel by a copious effuſion of venal emolli- 
ents. If it can in any caſe be endured, it muſt be 
in countries where the degenerate repreſentative no 
longer poſſeſſes the ſympathy of the public, and the 
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haughty preſident is made ſacred, by the blood of 


man exalted anceſtry which flows through his veins, 


or the holy oil which the repreſentatives of the 
Moſt High have poured on his head, A common 
mortal, periodically ſelected by his fellow-citizens 
to watch over their intereſts; can never be ſuppoſed 
to poſſeſs this ſtupendous virtue. 

If there be any truth in theſe reaſonings, it in- 
evitably follows that there are no important func- 
tions of general ſuperintendence that can juſtly be 
delegated to a ſingle individual. If the office of a 
preſident be neceſſary, either in a deliberative aſ- 
fembly or an adminiſtrative council, ſuppoſing ſuch 
a council to exiſt, his employment will have relation 
to the order of their proceedings, and by no means 
conſiſt in the arbitrary preferring and carrying into 
effect his private deciſion, A king, if unvarying 
uſage can have given meaning to a word, deſigns a 
man upon whoſe ſingle diſcretion ſome part of the 
public intereſt is made to depend. What uſe can 
there be for ſuch a man in an unperverted and well 
ordered ſtate ? With reſpect to its internal affairs 
certainly none, How far the office can be of ad- 
vantage in our tranſactions with foreign govern- 
ments we ſhall hereafter have occaſion to decide. 

Let us beware by an unjuſtifiable perverſion of 
terms of confounding the common underſtanding 
of mankind. A king is the well known and ſtand- 
ing appellation for an office, which, if there be any 


truth in the arguments of the preceding chapters, 
| has 
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has been the bane and the grave of human virtue. 
Why endeavour to purity and exorciſe what is en- 
ticled only to execration ? Why not ſuffer the term 
to be as well underſtood and as cordially deteſted, 
as the once honourable appellation of tyrant after- 
wards was among the Greeks? Why not ſuffer it to 
reſt a perpetual monument of the folly, the cow- 
ardice and miſery of our ſpecies ? | 


IN proceeding from the examination of monar- 


chical to that of ariſtocratical government, it is im- 
poſſible not to. remark that there are ſeveral diſad- 
vantages common to both. One of theſe is the 
creation of a ſeparate intereſt. The benefit of the 
governed is made to lic on one ſide, and the benefit of 
the governors on the other. It 1s to no purpoſe to 
| fay that individual intereſt accurately underſtood 
will always be found to coincide with general, if it 
appear in practice, that the opinions and errors of 
mankind are perpetually ſeparating them and pla- 
cing them in oppoſition to each other. The more 
the governors are fixed in a ſphere diſtinct and diſ- 
tant from the governed, the more will this error 
be cheriſhed. - Theory, in order to produce an ade- 
quate effect upon the mind, ſhould be favoured, 
not counteracted, by practice. What principle in 
human nature is more univerſally confeſſed than ſelf 
love, that is, than a propenſity to think individually 
VOL. 11, 2 of 
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bly united? None, unleſs it be the efprit de corps, 
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of a private intereft, to diſcriminate and divide ob- 


the tendency of bodies of men to aggrandiſe them- 
ſelves, a ſpirit, which, though leſs ardent than ſelf 
love, is ſtill more vigilant, and not expoſed to the 
accidents of ſleep, indiſpoſition and mortality. 

Thus it appears that, of all impulſes to a narrow, 

ſelf-intereſied conduct, thoſe afforded by monar- 

chy and ariſtocracy are the greateſt. 

Nor muſi we be too hafty and undiftinguiſhing 
in applying the principle, that individual intereſt ac- 
curately underſtood will always be found to coin- 
cide with general. Relatively to individuals conſi- 
dered as men it is true; relatively to individuals con- 
ſidered as lords and kings it is falſe. The man will 
be ſerved by the ſacrifice of all his little pecutium 
to the public intereſt, but the king will be annihi- 
lated. The firſt facrifice that juſtice demands at the 
hand of monarchy and ariſtocracy, is that of their 
immunities and prerogatives. Public intereſt dic- 
tates the laborious diſſemination of truth and the 
impartial adminiftration of juſtice. Kings and 
lords ſubſiſt only under favout of error and oppreſ- 
ſion. They will therefore reſiſt the progreſs of 
knowledge and illumination; the moment the de- 
ceit is diſpelled, their occupation is gone. 

In thus concluding however we are taking for 
granted that ariftocracy will be found an arbitrary 
and 
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and pernicious inſtitution, as monarchy has already 


appeared to be. It is time that we ſhould enquire 
in what degree this is actually the caſe. 


CHAP. IX. 
OF HEREDITARY DISTINCTION. 


Birth confidered as a phyſical cauſe—as à moral cauſe. 
— Ariftecratical eſtimate of the human ſpecies.— 
Education of the great. — Recapitulation. 


PRINCIPLE deeply interwoven with both 
monarchy and ariſtocracy in their moſt flou- 
riſhing ſtate, but moſt deeply with the latter, is that 
of hereditary preheminence. No principle can 
preſent a deeper inſult upon reaſon and juſtice. 
Examine the new born ſon of a peer and a me- 
chanic, Has nature deſignated in different linea- 
ments their future fortune? Is one of them born 
with callous hands and an ungainly form? Can you 
trace in the other the early promiſe of genius and 
underſtanding, of yirtue and honour? We have been 
told indeed that nature will break out *,” and 
that | 
* The eaglet of a valiant neſt will quickly tower 

Up to the region of his fire * ;” 
ind the tale was once believed. But mankind will 
* Tragedy of Douglas, Act iii, 
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BOOK V. not ſoon again be perſuaded, that one lineage of 
Ww— human creatures produces beauty and W and 


another vice. f 
An aſſertion thus bold and unfounded vill quick- 


ly be refuted if we conſider the queſtion a priori. 
Intelle& is the creature of ſenſation; we have no 
other inlet of knowledge. What are the ſenſations 
that the lord experiences in his mother's womb, by 
which his mind is made different from that of the 
peaſant? Is there any variation in the finer reticu- 
lated ſubſtance of the brain, by which the Jord is 
adapted to receive clearer and ſtronger impreſſions 
than the huſhandman or the ſmith? 

But a generous blood circulates in his heart 
and enriches his veins.” What are weto under- 
ſtand by this hypotheſis ? Men's actions are the 
creatures of their perceptions. He that appre- 
hends moſt ſtrongly will act moſt intrepidly. He, 
in whoſe mind truth is moſt diſtinctly impreſſed, 
who, underſtanding its nature, is beſt aware of its 
value, will ſpeak with the moſt heart-felt perſuaſion, 
and write with the greateſt brilliancy and energy. 
By intrepidity and firmneſs in action we muſt either 
underſiand the judicious and deliberate conſtancy of 
2 Regulus or a Cato, or the brute courage of a pri- 

vate ſoldier, which is ſtill an affair of mind, con- 

fiſting in a flight eſtimate of lite which affords him 

few pleaſures, and a thoughtleſs and ſtupid obli- 

vion of danger. What has the blood to do with 
this?—Health is waa in moſt caſes the 

prerequiſite 
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prerequiſite of the beſt exertions of mind. But 
health itſelf is a mere negation, the abſence of diſ- 
eaſe, A man muſt have experienced the inconve- 
niences of ſickneſs, before he can derive great poſi- 
tive pleaſure from the enjoyment of health. Again, 
however extravagant we may be in our eſtimate of 
the benefit of health, is it true in fact that the lord 
enjoys a more vigorous health, experiences a more 
uniform chearfulneſs, and is leſs a prey to wearineſs 
and languor than the ruſtic ? High birth may in- 
ſpire high thoughts as a moral cauſe ; but is it cre- 
dible that it ſhould operate inſtinctively and when 
its exiſtence is unknown, while, with every external 
advantage to aſſiſt, the nobleſt families ſo often 
produce the moſt degenerate fons ? Into its value 
then as a moral cauſe let us proceed to enquire. 
The perſuaſion of its excellence in this reſpect 1s 
an opinion probably as old as the inſtitution of no- 
bility itſelf. The very etymology of the word ex- 
preſſing this particular form of government is built 
upon this idea. It is called ariſtocracy or the go- 
vernment of the beſt [@:i5«]. In the writings of 
Cicero and the ſpeeches of the Roman ſenate this 
order of men is ſtyled the © optimares,” the © virtu- 
ons,” the “ liberal,” and the © honeſt.” It is taken 
for granted, © that the multitude is an unruly beaſt, 
with no ſenſe of honour or principle, guided by ſordid 
inte reſt or not leſs ſordid appetite, envious, tyrannical, 
inconſtant and unjuſt.” From hence they deduced 
as a conſequence, © the neceſſity of maintaining an 
| G 3 order 
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order of men of liberal education and elevated ſenti- 


ments, who ſhould either engroſs the government of 


the humbler and more numerous claſs incapable of 
governing themſelves, or at leaſt ſhould be placed 
as a rigid guard upon their exceſſes, with powers 
adequate to their correction and reſtraint.” The 
greater part of theſe reaſonings will fall under our 
examination when we conſider the diſadvantages of 
democracy. So much as relates to the excellence 
of ariſtocracy it is neceſſary at preſent to diſcuſs. 
The whole proceeds upon a ſuppoſition that, “ if 
nobility ſhould not, as its hereditary conſiitution 
might ſeem to imply, be found originally ſuperior 
to the ordinary rate of mortals, it is at leaſt render- 
ed eminently ſo by the power of education. Men, 
who grow up in unpoliſhed ignorance and barbariſm, 
and are chilled with the icy touch of poverty, muſt 
neceſſarily be expoſed to a thouſand ſources of cor- 
ruption, and cannot have that delicate ſenſe of rec- 
titude and honour, which literature and manly re- 
finement are found to beſtow. It 1s under the 
auſpices of indulgence and eaſe that civiliſation is 
engendered. A nation muſt have ſurmounted the 
diſadvantages of a firſt eſtabliſhment, and have ar- 
rived at ſome degree of leiſure and proſperity, be- 
fore the love of letters can take root among them. 
It is in individuals as in large bodies of men. A few 
exceptions will occur; but, bating theſe, it can 


1 hardly be expected that men, who are compelled in 


every day by laborious corporal efforts to provide 
for 
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for the neceſſities of the day, ſhould arrive at great Bon. 


expanſion of mind and comprehenſiveneſs of think- 
ing.” 

In certain parts of this argument there is conſi- 
derable truth. The real philoſopher will be the 
laſt man to deny the power and importance of edu- 
cation. It is therefote neceſſary, either that a ſyſ- 
tem ſhould be diſcovered for ſecuring leiſure and 
proſperity to every member of the community, or 
that a paramount influence and authority ſnould be 
given to the liberal and the wiſe over the illiterate and 
ignorant. Now, ſuppoſing for the preſent that the 
former of theſe meaſures is impoſlible, it may yet 


be reaſonable to aquire whether ariſtocracy be the 


moſt judicious ſcheme for obtaining the latter. 
Some light may be collected on this ſubject from 
what has already appeared re ſpecting education un- 
der the head of monarchy. 

Education is much, but opulent education is of 
all its modes the leaſt cſicacious. The education 
of words is not to be deſpiſed, but the education of 
things is on no account to be diſpenſed with. The 
former is of admirable ule in inforcing and deve- 
loping the latter; but, when taken alone, it is pe- 
dantry and not learning, a body without a foul, 
Whatever may be the abſtract perfection of which 
mind is capable, we ſeem at preſent frequently to 
need being excited, in the caſe of any uncommon 
effort, by motives that addreſs themſelves to the 
individual, Bur fo far as relates to theſe motives, 
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the lower claſſes of mankind, had they ſufficient lei- 
ſure, have greatly the advantage of the higher. The 
plebe ian muſt be the maker of his own fortune; the 
lord finds his already made. The plebeian muſt ex- 
pect to find himſelf neglected and deſpiſed in pro- 
portion as he is remiſs in cultivating the objects of 
eſteem ; the lord will always be ſurrounded with ſy- 
cophants and ſlaves. The lord therefore has no 
motive to induſtry and exertion ; no ſtimulus to 
rouſe him from the lethargic, © oblivious pool,” 
out of which every finite intellect originally roſe. 
It muſt indeed be confeſſed, that truth does not 
need the alliance of circumſtances, and that a man 
may arrive at the temple of fame by other path- 
ways than thoſe of miſery and diſtreſs. But the 
lord does not content himſelf with excluding the 
ſpur of adverſity: he goes farther than this, and 
provides fruitful ſources of effeminacy and error. 
Man cannot offend with impunity againſt the great 
principle of univerſal good. He that accumulates to 
himſelf luxuries and titles and wealth to the injury of 
the whole, becomes degraded from the rank of man; 
and, however he may be admired by the multitude, 
is pitied by the wiſe and weariſome to himſelf. 
Hence it appears, that to elect men to the rank of 


| nobility is to elect them to a poſt of moral danger 


and a means of depravity ; but that to conſtitute 
them hereditarily noble 1s to preclude them, bating 
a few extraordinary accidents, from all the cauſes 
that generate ability and virtuc. 

4 | The 
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The reaſonings we have here repeated upon the BOOK v. 


ſubject of hereditary diſtinction are {o obvious, that DICE 
nothing can be a ſtronger inſtance of the power of nes. 
prejudice inſtilled in early youth, than the fact of 
their having been at any time called in queſtion. 
If we can in this manner produce an hereditary le- 
giſlator, why not an hereditary moraliſt or an heredi- 
tary poet“? In reality an attempt in either of theſe 
kinds would be more rational and feaſible than in 
the other. From birth as a phyſical cauſe it ſuffi- 
ciently appears that little can be expected: and, 
for education, it is practicable in a certain degree, 
nor is it eaſy to ſet limits to that degree, to infuſe 
poetical or philoſophical emulation into a youthful 
mind ; but wealth is the fatal blaſt that deſtroys the 
hopes of a future harveſt. There was once indeed 
a gallant kind of virtue, that, by irreſiſtibly ſeizing 
the ſenſes, ſeemed to communicate extenſively to 
young men of birth, the mixed and equivocal ac- 
compliſhments of chivalry; but, ſince the ſubjects 
of moral emulation have been turned from perſonal 
prowels to the energies of intelle&, and eſpecially 
ſince the field of that emulation has been more wide- 
ly opened to the ſpecies, the liſis have been almoſt 
uniformly occupied by thoſe, whoſe narrow circum- 
ſtances have goaded them to ambition, or whoſe 
undebauched habits and ſituation in life have reſcued 
em from the poiſon of flattery and effeminate in- 
dulgence. | 
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MORAL EFFECTS OF ARISTOCRACY. 


Importance of praftical juſtice —Species of injuſtice 
which ariſtocracy creates, — Eſlimate of the injury 
produced, — Examples. 


HERE is one thing, more than all the reſt, 
of importance to the well being of mankind, 
juſtice. Can there be any thing problematical or 
paradoxical in this fundamental principle, that all 
injuſtice is injury; and a thouſand times more in- 
jurious by its effects in perverting the underſtand- 
ing and overturning our calculations of the future, 
than by the immediate calamity it may produce? 
All moral ſcience may be reduced to this one 
head, calculation of the future. We cannot rea- 
ſonably expect virtue from the multitude of man- 
kind, if they be induced by the perverſeneſs of the 
conductors of human affairs to believe that it is not 
their intereſt to be virtuous. But this is not the 
point upon which the queſtion turns. Virtue, is 
nothing elſe but the purſuit of general good. Juſ- 
tice, is the ſtandard which diſcriminates the advan- 
tage of the many and of the few, of the whole and 
a part, If this firſt and moſt important of all ſub- 
jects be involved in obſcurity, how ſhall the well 
being 
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being of mankind be ſubſtantially promoted? The Be 

moſt benevolent of our ſpecies will be engaged i 

cruſades of error; while the cooler and more phleg- 

matic ſpectators, diſcerning no evident clue that 

ſhould guide them amidſt the labyrinth, fit down in 

ſelfiſn neutrality, and leave the complicated ſcene 

to produce its own denouement. 

It is true that human affairs can never be re- 

duced to that ſtate of depravation as to reverſe the 

nature of juſtice. Virtue will always be the intereſt 

of the individual as well as of the public. Imme- 

diate virtue will always be beneficial to the preſent 

age, as well as to their poſterity. But, though the 
depravation cannot riſe to this. excels, it will be 
abundantly ſufficient to obſcure the underſtanding, 

and miſlead the conduct. Human beings will 5 

never be ſo virtuous as they might eaſily be made, 4 

till juſtice be the ſpectacle perpetually preſented to 
their view, and injuſtice be wondered at as a pro- 
Of all the principles of juſtice there is none ſo $pecies of 11 
material to the moral rectitude of mankind as this, «i ich ar 4 
that no man can be diſtinguiſhed but by his per- k. 4 
ſonal merit. Why not endeavour to reduce to 
practice ſo ſimple and ſublime a leſſon? When a Fl 
man has proved himſelf a benefactor to the public, 
when he has already by laudable perſeverance cul- 
tivated in himſelf talents, which need only encou- if 
ragement and public favour to bring them to ma- | 
turity, let that man be honoured, In a ſtate of 
6 ſociety 
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BOOK v. ſociety where fictitious diſtinctions are unknown, it 


is impoſſible he ſhould not be honoured. But that 


a, © - 4 4 


a man ſhould be looked up to with ſervility and 
awe, becauſe the king has beſtowed on him a ſpu- 
rious name, or decorated him with a ribband ; that 
another ſhould wallow in luxury, becauſe his an- 
ceſtor three centuries ago bled in the quarrel of 
Lancaſter or York ; do we imagine that theſe ini- 
quities can be practiſed without injury ? 

Let thoſe who entertain this opinion converſe a 
little with the lower orders of mankind. They 
will perceive that the unfortunate wretch, who with 
unremitted labour finds himſelf incapable adequately 
to feed and clothe his family, has a ſenſe of injuſtice 


rankling at his heart. — 


« One whom diſtreſs has ſpited with the world, 


Is he whom tempting fiends would pitch upon 
To do ſuch deeds, as make the proſperous men 
Liſt up their hands and wonder who could do them*,” 


Such is the education of the human ſpecies. Such 
is the fabric of political ſociety. 

But let us ſuppoſe that their ſenſe of injuſtice 
were leſs acute than it 1s here deſcribed, what fa- 
vourable inference can be drawn from that ? Is nat 
the injuſtice real? If the minds of men be fo 
withered and ſtupified by the conftancy with which 
it is practiſed, that they do not feel the rigour that 
grinds them into nothing, how does that improve 
the picture ? 

* Tragedy of Douglas, Act iii. 
Let 
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Let us for a moment give the reins to reflexion, BOOK 2 
and endeavour accurately to conceive the ſtate o.. 
mankind where juſtice ſhould form the public and 
general principle. In that cafe our moral feelings 
would aſſume a firm and wholeſome tone, for they 
would not be perpetually counteracted by examples 
that weakened their energy and confounded their 
clearneſs. Men would be fearleſs, becauſe they 
would know that there were no legal ſnares lying 
in wait for their lives. They would be courageous, 
becauſe no man would be preſſed to the earth that 
another might enjoy immoderate luxury, becauſe 
every one would be ſecure of the juſt reward of his 
induſtry and prize of his exertions. Jealouſy and 
hatred would ceaſe, for they are the offspring of 
injuſtice. Every man would ſpeak truth with his ö 
neighbour, for there would be no temptation to A 
falſhood and deceit. Mind would find its level, 
for there would be every thing to encourage and | 
to animate. Science would be unſpeakably im- 
proved, for underſtanding would convert into a i 
real power, no longer an ignis fatuus, ſhining and 1 
expiring by turns, and leading us into ſloughs of a 
ſophiſtry, falſe ſcience and ſpecious miſtake. * All 
men would be diſpoſed to avow their diſpoſitions 
and actions: none would endeavour to ſuppreſs the | jl 
Juſt eulogium of his neighbour, for, ſo long as there 
were tongues to record, the ſuppreſſion would be 
impoſſible ; none fear to detect the miſconduct of 

h1s 
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his neighbour, for there would be no laws con- 
verting the ſincere expreſſion of our convictions 
into a libel. 1 : 
Let us fairly conſider for a moment what 1s the 
amount of injuſtice included in the inſtitution of 
ariſtocracy. I am born, ſuppoſe, a Poliſh prince 
with an income of {300,000 per annum. You 
are born a manerial ſerf or a Creolian negro, at- 
tached to the ſoil, and transferable by barter or 
otherwiſe to twenty ſucceſſive lords. In vain fhall 
be your moſt generous efforts and your unwearied 
induſtry to free yourſelt from the intolerable yoke, 
Doomed by the law of your birth to wait at the 
gates of the palace you mult never enter, to ſleep 
under a ruined -weaiher-beaten roof, while your 
maſter ſleeps under canopies of ſtate, to ferd on 
putrified offals while the world is ranſacked for 


delicacies for his table, to labour without mode- 


ration or limit under a parching ſun while he baſks 
in perpetual floth, and to be rewarded at laſt with 
contempt, reprimand, ſtripes and mutilation. In 
fact the caſe is worſe than this. I could endure all 
that injuſtice or caprice cc ald inflict, provided F. 
poſſeſſed in the reſource of a firm mind the power 


of looking down with pity on my tyrant, and of 


knowing that I had that within, that ſacred cha- 
racer of truth, virtue and fortitude, which all his 
injuſtice could not reach. But a ſlave and a ſerf 
are condemned to ſtupidity and vice, as well as to 
calamity. | 

Is 
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Is all this nothing? Is all this neceſſary for the 
maintenance of civil order? Let it be recollected 
that for this diſtinction there is not the ſmalleſt 
foundation in the nature of things, that, as we 
have already ſaid, there is no particular mould for 
the conſtruction of lords, and that they are born 
neither better nor worſe than the pooreſt of their 
dependents, Ir is this ſtructure of ariſtocracy 
in all its ſanctuaries and fragments againſt which 
reaſon and philoſophy have declared war. It is 


alike unjuſt, whether we conſider it in the caſts of 


India, the villainage of the feudal ſyſtem, or the 
deſpotiſm of the patricians of ancient Rome drag- 
ging their debtors into perſonal ſervitude to ex- 
piate loans they could not repay. Mankind will 
never bein an eminent degree virtuous and happy, 
till each man ſhall poſſeſs that portion of diſtinc- 
tion and no more, to which he is entitled by his 
perſonal merits. The diffolution of ariſtocracy is 
equally the intereſt of the oppreſſor and the op- 
preſſed, The one will be delivered from the 
liſtleſſneſs of tyranny, and the other from the bru- 
taliſing operation of ſervitude. How long ſhalt 


the true rampart of perſonal happineſs ?” 
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we be told in vain, © that mediocrity of fortune is 
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CHAP. XII. 


OF TITLES, 


Their origin and hiſtory. —Their miſerable abſurdity. 
— Truth the only adequate reward of merit. 


HE caſe of mere titles is ſo abſurd that it 
would deſerve to be treated only with ridi- 
cule, were it not for the ſerious miſchiefs it im- 


; poſes on mankind. The feudal ſyſtem was a 


ferocious monſter devouring wherever it came all 
that the friend of humanity regards with attach- 
ment and love. The ſyſtem of titles appears under 


a a different form. The monſter is at length de- 
ſtroyed, and they who followed in his train, and 
fattened upon the carcaſſes of thoſe he flew, have 


ſtuffed his ſkin, and by exhibiting it hope ſtill to 
terrify mankind into patience and puſillanimity. 


The ſyſtem of the Northern inyaders, however 


odious, eſcaped the ridicule of the ſyſtem of titles. 


When the feudal chieftains aſſumed a geographical 


appellation, it was from ſome-place really ſubject 
to their authority; and there was no more abſur- 
dity in the ſtyle they aſſumed, than in our calling 
a man at preſent the governor of Tangiers or the 
governor of Gibraltar. The commander in chict 


or the ſovereign did not then give an empty 


name; 


Y Foy FLY —_— 1 
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OF TITLES 


name; he conferred an earldom or a barony, a BOOK V+ 


ſubſtantial tract of land, with houſes and men, and 
producing a real revenue. He now grants nothing 
but a privilege equivalent to that of calling your- 
ſelf Tom who were beforetime called Will; and, 
to add to the abſurdity, your new appellation 1s 
borrowed from ſome place perhaps you never ſaw, 
or ſome country you never viſited, The ſtyle 
however is the ſame; we are ſtill earls and barons, 
governors of provinces and commanders of forts, 
and that with the ſame evident propriety as the 
elector of Hanover and arch treaſurer of the em- 
pire ſtyles himſelf King of France. 
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Can there be any thing more ludicrous, than Their mi- 


that the man, who was yeſterday Mr. St. John, 
the moſt eloquent ſpeaker of the Britiſh houſe of 
commons, the moſt penetrating thinker, the um- 
pire of maddening parties, the reſtorer of peace to 
bleeding and exhauſted Europe, ſhould be to-day 
lord Bolingbroke ? In what is he become greater 
and more venerable than he was ? In the pretend- 
ed favour of a ſtupid and beſotted woman, who 
always hated him, as ſhe uniformly hated talents 
and virtue, though for her own intereſt ſhe was 
obliged to endure him. 

The friends of a man upon whom a title has re- 
cently been conferred, mult either be wholly blind- 
ed by the partiality of friendſhip not to feel the 
ridicule of his ſituation, or completely debaſed by 
the paraſitical ſpirit of dependence not to betray 
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their feelings. Every time they effay to ſpeak, 
they are in danger of blundering upon the inglo- 
rious appellations of Mr. and Sir“. Every time 
their tongue faulters with unconfirmed practice, 


the queſtion ruſhes upon them with irrefiſtible 


force, What change has my old friend under- 
gone; in what is he wiſer or better, happier or 
more honourable ?” The firſt week of a new title 
is a perpetual war of the feelings in every ſpectator, 
the genuine dictates of common ſenſe againſt the 
arbitrary inftitutions of ſociety. To make the 
farce more perfect theſe titles are ſubje& to perpe- 
tual fluctuations, and the man who is to-day earl 
of Kenſington, will to-morrow refign with unbluſh- 
ing effrontery all appearance of character and ho- 
nour to be called marquis of Kew. Hiſtory la- 
bours under the Gothic and unintelligible burden; 
no mortal patience cn connect the different ſtories 
of him who is to-day lord Kimbolton, and to- 
morrow earl of Mancheſter ; to-day earl of Mul- 
grave, and to-morrow marquis of Normanby and 
duke of Buckinghamſhire. 

The abſurdity of theſe titles ſtrikes us the more, 
becauſe they are uſually the reward of intrigue and 
corruption. But, were it otherwiſe, ſtill they 
would be unworthy of the adherents of reaſon and 
juſtice, When we ſpeak of Mr. St. John, as of 
the man, who by his eloquence ſwayed contending 


In reality theſe appellations are little leſs abſurd than thoſe 
by which they are ſuperſeded, 


parties, 
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parties, who withdrew the conquering ſword from 
ſuffering France, and gave thirty years of peace 
and calm purſuit of the arts of life and wildom to 
mankind, we ſpeak of ſomething eminently great. 
Can any title expreſs theſe merits? Is not truth 
the conſecrated and ſingle vehicle of juſtice? Is 
not the plain and ſimple truth worth al! the cun- 


ning ſubſtitutions in the world? Could an oaken 


garland or a gilded coronet have added one atom 
to his real greatneſs? Garlands and coronets may 
be beſtowed on the unworthy and proſtituted to 


the intriguing, Till mankind be ſatisfied with the 


naked ſtatement of what they really perceive, till 
they confeſs virtue to be then moſt illuſtrious when 
ſhe moſt diſdains the aid of ornament, they will 
never arrive at that manly juſtice of ſentiment, at 
which they are deſtined one day to arrive. By 
this ſcheme of naked truth, virtue will be every 
day a gainer ; every ſucceeding obſerver will more 
fully do her juſtice, while vice, deprived of that 
varniſh with which ſhe delighted to gloſs her ac- 
tions, of that gaudy exhibition which may be made 
alike by every pretender, will ſpeedily ſink into 
unheeded contempt. 
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CHAP. XIII. 


OF THE ARISTOCRATICAL CHARACTER, 


Intolerance of ariſtocracy - dependent for its ſucceſs upon 
the ignorance of the multitude, — Precautions neceſ- 


fary for its ſupport. —Different kinds of ariſtocra- 
cy.—Ariſtocracy of the Romans: its virlues=il's 
vices, — Ariftocratical diſtribution of property re- 
gulations by which it is maintained—avarice it en- 
genders, Argument againſt innovation from the 
preſent happy eſtabliſhment of afſairs conſidered. — 
Concluſion. 


RISTOCRACY in its proper ſignification 
implies neither leſs nor more than a ſcheme 

for rendering more permanent and viſible by the 
interference of political inſtitution the inequali- 


ty of mankind. Ariſtocracy, like monarchy, is 


founded in falſhood, the offspring of art foreign to 
the real nature of things, and mult therefore, like 
monarchy, be ſupported by artifice and falſe pre- 
tences. Its empire however is founded in prin- 
ciples more gloomy and unſocial than thoſe of 
monarchy. The monarch often thinks it adviſable 
to employ blandiſhments and courtſhip with his 
barons and officers ; but the lord deems it ſuffi- 


cient to rule with à rod of iron. 
Both 
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Both depend for their perpetuity upon 1gno- 
rance. Could they, like Omar, deſtroy the pro- 
ductions of profane reaſoning, and perſuade man- 
kind that the Alcoran contained every thing which 
it became them to ſtudy, they might then renew 
their leaſe of empire. But here again ariſtocracy 
diſplays its ſuperior harſhneſs. Monarchy admits 
of a certain degree of monkiſh learning among its 
followers. But ariſtocracy holds a ſtricter hand. 
Should the lower ranks of ſociety once come to 
be generally taught to write and read, its power 
would be at an end. To make men ſerfs and vil- 
lains it is indiſpenſibly neceſſary to make them 
brutes. This is a queſtion which has long been 
canvaſſed with great eagerneſs and avidity, The 
reſolute advocates of the old ſyſtem have with no 
contemptible foreſight oppoſed this alarming in- 
novation. In their well known obſervation, “ that 
a ſervant who has been taught to write and read 
ceaſes to be any longer a paſſive machine,“ is con- 
tained the embryo from which it would be eaſy to 
explain the whole philoſophy of human ſociety. 

And who is there that can reflect with patience 
upon the malevolent contrivances of theſe inſolent 
uſurpers, contrivances the end of which is to keep 
the human ſpecies in a ſtate of endleſs degradation? 
It is in the ſubjects we are here examining that the 
celebrated maxim of * many made for one” is 
brought to the real teſt, Thoſe reaſoners were no 
H 3 doubt 
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doubt wiſe in their generation, who two centuries 
ago conceived alarm at the blaſphemous doctrine, 
© that government was inſtituted for the benefit of 
the governed, and, if it propoſed to itſelf any 
other object, was no better than an uſurpation.” 
It will perpetually. be found that the men, who in 
every age have been the earlieſt to give the alarm 
of innovation, and have been ridiculed on that ac- 
count as bigoted and timid, were in reality per- 
ſons of more than common diſcernment, who ſaw, 
though but imperfectly, in the rude principle the 
inferences to which 1t inevitably led. It is time 
that men of reflection ſhould chooſe between the 
two ſides of the alternative: either to go back fairly 


and without referve to the primitive principles of 


tyranny; or, adopting any one of the axioms 
oppoſite to theſe, however neutral it may at firſt 
appear, not feebly and ignorantly to ſhut their 


eyes upon its countleſs hoſt of conſequences. 


It is not neceſſary to enter into a methodical 
diſquiſition of the different ſpecies of ariſtocracy, 
ſince, if the above reaſonings have any force, they 
are equally cogent againſt them all. Ariſtocracy 
may veſt its prerogatives principally in the indivi- 
dual, as in Poland; or entirely reſtrict them to the 
nobles in their corporate capacity, as in Vemice, 
The former will be more tumultuous and diſor— 
derly ; the latter more jealous, intolerant and ſe- 


'vere. The magiſtrates may either recruit their 


body 
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body by election among themſelves, as in Hol- 
land; or by the choice of the people, as in ancient 
Rome. 

The ariſtocracy of ancient Rome was incompa- 
rably the moſt-venerable and illuſtrious that ever 
exiſted upon the face of the carth. It may not 
therefore be improper to contemplate in them the 
degree of excellence to which ariſtocracy may be 
raiſed. They included in their inſtitution ſome of 
the benefits of democracy, as generally ſpeaking 
no man became a member of the ſenate, but in 
conſequeyce of his being elected by the people to 
the ſuperior magiſtracies. It was reaſonable there- 
fore to expect that the majority of the members 
would poſſeſs ſome degree of capacity. They 
were not like modern ariſtocratical aſſemblies, in 
which, as primogeniture and not ſelection decides 
upon their prerogatives, we {hall commonly ſeek 
in vain for capacity, except in a few of the lords of 
recent creation. As the plebeians were long re- 
ſtrained from looking for candidates except among, 
the patricians, that is, the poſterity of ſenators, it 
was reaſonable to ſuppoſe that the moſt eminent ta- 
lents would be confined to that order. A circum- 
ſtance which contributed to this was the monopoly 
of liberal education and the cultivation of the mind, 
a monopoly which the art of printing has at length 
fully deſtroyed. According]y all the great literary 
ornaments of Rome were cither patricians, or of 
the equeſtrian order, or their immediate depend» 
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ents. The plebeians, though in their corporate 
capacity they poſſeſſed for ſome centuries the vir- 
tues of ſincerity, intrepidity, love of juſtice and of 
the public, could ſcarcely boaſt of any of thoſe in- 
dividual characters in their party that reflec luſtre 
on mankind, except the two Gracchi : while the 
patricians told of Brutus, Valerius, Coriolanus, 
Cincinnatus, Camillus, Fabricius, Regulus, the 
Fabii, the Decii, the Scipios, Lucullus, Marcel» 
lus, Cato, Cicero, and innumerable others. With 


this retroſpect continually ſuggeſted to their minds 


it was almoſt venial for the ſtern heroes of Rome 
and the laſt illuſtrious martyrs of the republic to 
entertain ariſtocratical ſentiments, 

Let us however conſider impartially this ariſto- 


cracy, ſo incomparably ſuperior to any other of an- 


cient or modern times. Upon the firſt inſtitution 
of the republic, the people poſſeſſed ſcarcely any 
authority except in the election of magiſtrates, and 
even here their intrinſic importance was eluded by 
the mode of arranging the aſſembly, ſo that the 


whole deciſion veſted in the richer claſſes of the 


community. No magiſtrates of any defcription 
were elected but from among the patricians. All 
cauſes were judged by the patricians, and from 
their judgment there was no appeal, The patri- 
cians intermarried among themſelves, and thus 
formed a republic of narrow extent in the midſt of 
the nominal one, which was held by them in a ſtate 
of abject ſervitude, The idea which purified theſe 

2 Nuſurpations 
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uſurpations in the minds of the uſurpers, was, 
« that the vulgar are eſſentially coarſe, groveling 
and ignorant, and that there can be no ſecurity for 
the empire of juſtice and conſiſtency but in the de- 
cided aſcendancy of the liberal.” Thus, even 
while they oppoſed the effential intereſts of man- 
kind, they were animated with public ſpirit and 
an unbounded enthuſiaſm of virtue. But it 1s not 
leſs true that they did oppoſe the eſſential intereſts 
of mankind. What can be more extraordinary in 
this reſpect than the declamations of Appius Clau- 
dius, whether we conſider the moral greatneſs of 
mind by which they were dictated, or the cruel in- 
tolerance they were intended to inforce ? It is in- 
expreſſibly painful to ſee ſo much virtue through 
ſucceſſive ages employed in counteracting the juſt- 
eſt requiſitions, The reſult was, that the patri- 
cians, netwithſtanding their immeaſurable ſupe- 
riority in abilities, were obliged to reſign one by 
one the excluſions to which they ſo obſtinately 
clung. In the interval they were led to have re- 
courſe to the moſt odious methods of oppoſition ; 
and every man among them contended who ſhould 
be loudeſt in applauſe of the nefarious murder of 
the Gracchi. If the Romans were diſtinguiſhed 
for ſo many virtues, conſtituted as they were, what 
might they not have been but for the iniquity of 
ariſtocratical uſurpation ? The indelible blemiſh of 
their hiſtory, the love of conqueſt, originated in the 
lame cauſe, Their wars, through every period of 
the 
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the republic, were nothing more than the coatriv- 
ance of the patricians, to divert their countrymen 
from attending to the ſentiments of unalterable 
truth, by leading them to ſcenes of conqueſt and 
carnage. ' They underſtood the art, common to 
all governments, of conſounding the underſtand» 
ings of the multitude, and perſuading them that 
the moſt unprovoked hoſtilities were merely the 
dictates of neceſſary defence. 

The principle of ariſtocracy is founded in the 
extreme inequality of conditions. No man can 
be an uſeful member of ſociety, except ſo far as 
his talents are employed in a manner conducive 
to the general advantage. In every ſociety the 
produce, the means of contributing to the neceſſi- 
ties and conveniencies of its members, is of a cer- 
tain amount. In every ſociety the bulk at leaſt of its 
members contribute by their perſonal exertions to 


the creation of this produce. What can be more 


reaſonable and juſt, than that the produce itſelf 
ſhould with fome degree of equality be ſhared 
among them ? What more injurious than the ac- 
cumulating upon a few every means of ſuperfluity 
and luxury, to the total deſtruct ion of the caſe, and 
plain, but plentiful, ſubſiſtence of the many? It 
may be calculated that the king even of a limited 
monarchy, receives as the {alary of his office, an 
income equivalent to the labour of fifty thoutand 
men *. Let us fet out in our eſtimate from this 


* Taking the average price of labour at one ſhilling per diem. 
poin 5 
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point, and figure to ourſelves the ſhares of his coun - 
ſellors, his nobles, the wealthy commoners by 
whom the nobility will be emulated, their kindred 
and dependents, Is it any wonder that in ſuch 
countries the lower orders of the community are 
exhauſted by all the hardſhips of penury and im- 
moderate fatigue? When we ſee the wealth of a 
province ſpread upon the great man's table, can 
we be ſurpriſed that his neighbours have not bread 
to ſatiate the cravings of hunger? 

Is this a ſtare of human beings that muſt be con- 
ſidered as the laſt improvement of political wiſ- 
dom? Ia ſuch a ſtate it is impoſſible that eminent 
virtue ſhould not be exceedingly rare. The higher 
and the lower clafſes will be alike corrupted by 
their unnatural fituation. Bur to paſs over the 
higher claſs for the preſent, what can be more evi- 
dent than the tendency of want to contract the in- 
tellectual powers? The ſituation which the wiſe 
man would deſire for himſelf and for thoſe in whoſe 
welfare he was intereſted, would be a ſituation of 
alternate labour and relaxation, labour that ſhould 
not exhauſt the frame, and relaxation that was in 
no danger of degenerating into indolence. Thus 
induſtry and activity would be cheriſhed, the frame 
preſerved in a healthful tone, and the mind accuſ- 
tomed to meditation and reflection. But this 
would be the ſituation of the whole human ſpecies, 
if the ſupply of our wants were equally diſtri- 
buted. Can any ſyſtem be more worthy of our diſ- 
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approbation than that which converts nineteen» 
twentieths of them into beaſts of burden, annihi- 
lates ſo much thought, renders impoſſible ſo much 
virtue and extirpates ſo much happineſs ? 

But it may be alleged, “ that this argument is 
foreign to the ſubject of ariſtocracy ; the inequality 
of conditions being the inevitable conſequence of 
the inſtitution of property.” Ir is true that many 
diſadvantages flow out of this inſtitution in its 
ſimpleſt form ; but theſe diſadvantages, to whatever - 
they may amount, are greatly aggravated by the 
operations of ariſtocracy. Ariſtocracy turns the 
ſtream of property out of its natural channel, and 
forwards with the moſt aſſiduous care its accumu- 
lation 1n the hands of a very few perſons. The 


doctrines of primogeniture and entails, as well as : 
the immenſe volumes of the laws of transfer and a 
Inheritance which have infeſted every part of WM © 
Europe, were produced for this expreſs purpoſe, T 
At the ſame time that it has endeavoured to c 
render the acquiſition of permanent property dif- * 
cult, ariſtocracy has greatly increaſed the excite WF *' 
ments to that acquiſition. All men are accuſtom- WF © 
ed to conceive a thirſt after diſtinftion and pre- 
eminence, but they do not all fix upon wealth * A 

the object of this paſſion, but variouſly upon {il 
in any particular art, grace, learning, talents, wil of 
dom and virtue. Nor does it appear that theſe la- " 
| 


ter objects are purſued by their votaries with les 
afſiduity, than wealth is purſued by thoſe who a Pe. 
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anxious to acquire it. Wealth would be till leſs 
capable of being miſtaken for the univerſal paſſion, 
were it not rendered by political inſtitution, more 
than by its natural influence, the road to honour 
and reſpect. 

There is no-miſtake more thoroughly to be de- 
plored on this ſubject, than that of perſons, ſitting 
at their eaſe and ſurrounded with all the conveni- 
ences of lite, who are apt to exclaim, * We find 
things very well as they are;“ and to inveigh bit- 
terly againſt all projects of reform, as “ the ro- 
mances of viſionary men, and the declamations of 
thoſe who are never to be ſatisfied.” Is it well, that 
ſo large a part of the community ſhould be kept 
in abject penury, rendered ſtupid with ignorance 
and diſguſtful with vice, perpetuated in nakedneſs 
and hunger, goaded to the commiſſion of crimes, 
and made victims to the mercilets laws which the 
rich have inſtituted to oppreſs them? Is it ſe- 
dition to enquire whether this ſlate of things may 
not be exchanged for a better? Or can there be 
any thing more diſgraceful to ourſelves than to 
exclaim that All is well,” merely becauſe we are 
at our eaſe, regardleſs of the mifery, degradation 
and vice that may be occaſioned in others ? 

There is one argument to which the advocates 
of monarchy and ariſtocracy always have recourſe 
when driven from every other pretence ; the miſ- 
chievous nature of democracy. However im- 
perfect the two former of theſe inſtitutions may be 
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in themſelves, they are found neceſſary, we are 
told, * as accommodations to the imperfection of 
human nature. It is for the reader who has con- 


ſidered the arguments of the preceding chapters to 


decide, how far it 1s probable that circumſtances can 
occur, which ſhould make it our duty to ſubmit 
to theſe complicated evils. Meanwhile let us 
proceed to examine that democracy of which ſo 
alarming a picture has uniformly been exhibited. 


C HAP. XIV. 
GENERAL FEATURES OF DEMOCRACY, 


Definition. —Suppoſed evils of this form of govern- 
ment——aſcendancy of the ignorant—of the crafiy— 
inconflancy — raſh confidence—gr undleſs ſuſpicion. 
— Merits and defects of democracy compared, —l!s 
moral tendency.—Tendency of iruth,—Repreſenta- 
ton. 


TNEMOCRACY ts a ſyſtem of government ac- 

cording to which every member of ſociety 
15: conſidered as a man and nothing more. So far a 
poſitive regulation is concerned, if indeed that can 


with any propriety be termed regulation which i 


the mere recognition of the ſimpleſt of all princi- 
ples, every man 1s regarded as equal, Talents and 
| wealth, 
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wealth, wherever they exiſt, will not fail to obtain 
a certain degree of influence, without requiring any 
poſitive inſtitution of ſociety to ſecond their opera- 
tion. | 

But there are certain diſadvantages that may 
ſeem the neceſſary reſult of democratical equality. 
In political fociety it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe that 
the wiſe will be outnumbered by the unwiſe, and 
it will be inferred “ that the welfare of the whole 
will therefore be at the mercy of ignorance and 
folly.” Ir 1s true that the 1gnorant will generally be 
ſufficiently willing to be guided by the judicious, 
* but their very ignorance will incapacitate them 
from diſcerning the merit of their guides. The 
turbulent and crafty demagogue will often poſſeſs 
oreater advantages for inveigling their judgment, 
than the man who with purer intentions may poſ- 
ſels a leſs brilliant talent, Add to this, that the 
demagogue has a never failing reſource in the 
ruling imperfection of human nature, that of pre- 
ferring the ſpecious preſent to the ſubſtantial future. 
This is what is uſually termed, playing upon the 
paſſions of mankind. Political truth has hitherto 
proved an enigma, that all the wit of man has 
been inſufficient to ſolve. Is it to be ſuppoſed 
that the uninſtructed multitude ſhould always be 
able to reſiſt the artful ſophiſtry and captivating 
eloquence that will be employed to darken it ? 
Will it not often happen that the ſchemes propoſ- 
ed by the ambitious diſturber will poſſeſs a mere- 
I tricious 
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BOOK V+ tricious attraction, which the ſevere and ſober pro- 
XIV. ject of the diſcerning ſtateſman ſhall be unable to 
compenſate? 
iaconſtancy: One of the moſt fruitful ſources of human. 
happineſs is to be found in the ſteady and uniform 
operation of certain fixed principles. But it is 
the characteriſtic of a democracy to be wavering 
and inconſtant. The philoſopher only, who has 
deeply meditated his principles, is inflexible in his 
= adherence to them. The maſs of mankind, as 
| | they have never arranged their reſſections into 
t „ ; ſyſtem, are at the mercy of every momentary im- 
pulſe, and liable to change with every wind. But 
this inconſtancy is directly the reverſe of every 
idea of political juſtice. 

2 6 Nor is this all. Democracy 1s a monſtrous 
| and unwieldy veſſel launched upon the ſea of hu- 
man paſſions without ballaſt, Liberty in this un- 
limited form is in danger to be loſt almoſt as ſoon 
as it is obtained. The ambitious man finds no- 
thing in this ſcheme of human affairs to ſet bounds 
to his defires. He has only to dazzle and deceive 

the multitude in order to riſe to abſolute power. 
Tenn A farther ill conſequence flows out of this 
l 6 circumſtance, The multuude, conſcious of their 
b weakneſs in this reſpect, will, in proportion to 
ö their love of liberty and equality, be perpetually 
4 ſuſpicious and uneaſy. Has any man diſplayed 
| Uncommon virtues or rendered eminent ſervices to 
bis country ? He will preſently be charged with 
ſecretly 
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ſecretly aiming at the tyranny. Various circum- 
ſtances will come in aid of this accuſation, the ge- 
neral love of novelty, envy of ſuperior merit, and 
the incapacity of the multitude to underſtand the 
motives and character of thofe who ſo far excel 
them. Like the Athenian, they will be tired of 
hearing Ariſtides conſtantly called the Juſt. Thus 
will merit be too frequently the victim of igno- 
rance and envy. Thus will all that 1s liberal and 
refined, whatever the human mind in its higheſt 
ſtate of improvement is able to conceive, be often 
overpowered by the turbulence of unbridled paſ- 
ſion and the rude dictates of ſavage folly.” 

If this picture muſt inevitably be realiſed where- 
ever democratical principles are eſtabliſhed, the 
ſtate of human nature would be peculiarly unfor- 
tunate. No form of government can be deviſed 
which does not partake of monarchy, ariſtocracy 
or democracy. We have taken a copious ſurvey 
of the two former, and it would ſeem impoſſible 
that greater or more inveterate miſchuefs can be 
inflicted on mankind, than thoſe which are inflict- 
ed by them. No portrait of injuſtice, degradation 
and vice can be exhibited, that can ſurpaſs the fair 
and inevitable inferences from the principle upon 
which they are built. If then democracy could by 
any arguments be brought down to a level with 
{ich monſtrous inſtitutions as theſe, in which there 
is neither integrity nor reaſon, our proſpects of 
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the future happineſs of mankind would indeed be 
deplorable. | 

But this is impoſſible. - Suppoſing that we 
ſhould even be obliged to take democracy with all 
the diſadvantages that were ever annexed to it, 
and that no remedy could be diſcovered for any 
of its defects, it would be ſtill greatly preferable to 
the excluſive ſyſtem of other forms. Let us take 


Athens with all its turbulence and inſtability ; 


with the popular and tempefate uſurpations of 
Piſiſtratus and Pericles; with their monſtrous 
oſtraciſm, by which with undiſguiſed 1njuſtice 
they were accuſtomed periodically to baniſh ſome 
eminent citizen without the imputation of a 
crime; with the impriſonment of Miltiades, the 
exile of Ariſtides and the murder of Phocion :— 
with all theſe errors on its head, it is incontrovert- 
ible that Athens exhibited a more illuſtrious and 
enviable ſpectacle than all the monarchies and 
ariſtocracies that ever exiſted, Who would reject 
their gallant love of virtue and independence, be- 
cauſe it was accompanied with ſome irregularities? 
Who would paſs an unreſerved condemnation 
upon their penetrating mind, their quick diſcern- 
ment and their ardent feeling, becauſe they were 
ſubje& occaſionally to be intemperate and umpe- 
ruous ? Shall we compare a people of ſuch incre- 
dible achievements, ſuch exquiſite refinement, gay 
without inſenfibility and ſplendid without intem- 


perance, 


as ay © 
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perance, in the midſt of whom grew up the great- 
eſt poets, the nobleſt artiſts, the moſt finiſhed ora- 
tors and political writers, and the moſt diſintereſted 
philoſophers the world ever ſaw,—ſhall we com- 
pare this choſen ſeat of patriotiſm, independence 
and generous virtue, with the torpid and ſelfiſh 
realms of monarchy and ariſtocracy ? All is not 
happineſs that looks tranquillity, Better were a 
portion of turbulence and fluctuation, than that 
unwholeſome calm, in which all the beſt faculties 
of the human mind are turned to putreſcence and 
poiſon. 

In the eſtimate that is uſually made of demo- 
cracy, one of the moſt flagrant ſources of error lies 
in our taking mankind ſuch as monarchy and ariſ- 
tocracy have made them, and from thence judging 
how fit they are to legiſlate for themſelves. Mo- 
narchy and ariſtocracy would be no evils, if their 
tendency were not to undermine the virtues and 
the underſtandings of their ſubjects. The thing 
molt neceſſary is to remove all thoſe reſtraints 
which hold mind back from its natural flight. 
Implicit faith, blind ſubmiſſion to authority, timid 
tear, a diſtruſt of our powers, an inattention to 
our own importance and the good purpoſes we are 
able to effect, theſe are the chief obſtacles to hu- 
man improvement. Democracy reſtores to man a 
conſciouſneſs of his value, teaches him by the re- 
moval of authority and oppreſſion to liſten only to 
the dictates of reaſon, gives him confidence to 
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BOOK V. treat all other men as his fellow beings, and in- 
XIV. . duces him to regard them no longer as enemies 
againſt whom to be upon his guard, but as bre- 
thren whom it becomes him to aſſiſt. The citizen 
of a democratical ſtate, when he looks upon the 
miſerable oppreſſion and injuſtice that prevail in 
the countries around him, cannot but entertain an 
inexpreſſible eſteem for the advantages he enjoys, 
and the moſt unalterable determination at all ha- 
zards to preſerve them. The influence of demo- 
cracy upon the ſentiments of its members 1s alto- 
gether of the negative fort, but its conſequences 
are ineſtimable. Nothing can be more unrea- 
ſonable than to argue from men as we now find 
them, to men as they may hereafter be made. 
Strict and accurate reaſoning, inſtead of ſuffering 
us to be ſurpriſed that Athens did ſo much, would 
at firſt induce us to wonder that ſhe retained ſo 
many imperfections. 
Tendency The road to the improvement of mankind is in 
een. the utmolt degree imple, to ſpeak and act the 
truth. If the Athenians had had more of this, it 
is impoſſible they ſhould have been to flagranily 
erroneous. To tell the truth 1n all cafes without 
reſerve, to adminilter juſtice without pariality, are 
principles which, when once rigorouſly adopted, 
are of all others the moſt proliſic. They enlizliten - 
the underſtanding, give energy to the judgment, 
and ſcrip mi{repreſentation of its ſpeciouſneſs and 


plauſibility, In Athens men ſufſered themſelves 
10 
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to be dazzled by ſplendour and ſhow. If the error 
in their conſtitution which led to this defect can be 
diſcovered, if a form of political ſociety can be 
deviſed in which men ſhall be accuſtomed to judge 
ſtrictly and ſoberly, and habitually exerciſed to the 
plainneſs and ſimplicity of truth, democracy would 
in that ſociety ceaſe from the turbulence, inſtability, 
fickleneſs and violence that have too often charac- 
teriſed it. Nothing can be more certain than the 
omnipotence of truth, or, in other words, than the 
connexion between the judgment and the outward 
behaviour . If ſcience be capable of perpetual 
improvement, men will alſo be capable of perpe- 


tually advancing in practical wiſdom and juſtice, 


Once eſtabliſh the perfectibility of man, and it will 
inevitably follow chat we are advancing to a ſtate, 
in which truth will be too well known to be eaſily 
miſtaken, and juſtice roo habitually practiſed to be 
voluntarily counteracted. Nor ſhall we ſee reafon 
to think upon ſevere reflection, that this ſtate is ſo 
diſtant as we might at firit be inclined to imagine. 
Error is principally indebted for its permanence to 
tocial inſtitution. Did we leave individuals to the 
progreſs of their own minds, with a determination 
to recur only in caſes of great and real emergency 
to rule and coercion, mankind would 1n no very 
long gradation convert to the obedience of truth. 
The conteſt between truth and falſhood is of itſelf 
too unequal, for the former to ſtand in need of direct 
ſupport from any political ally. The more it be 
* Book I, Chap. V. 
I 3 diſcovered, 
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Dong diſcovered, eſpecially that part of it which relates 
xIV- to man in ſociety, the more ſimple and ſelf evident 
will it appear; and it will be found impoſſible any 

otherwiſe to account for its having been ſo long 
concealed, than from the pernicious influence of 
poſitive inſtitution, 

Repreſenta==> There is another obvious n ede that has 

oY frequently been alleged to account for the imper- 

fection of ancient democracies, which is worthy of 
our attention, though it be not ſo important as the 
argument which has juſt been ſtated. The an- 
cients were unaccuſtomed to the idea of deputed 
or repreſentative aſſemblies; and it 1> reaſonable 
to ſuppoſe that affairs might often be tranſacted 
with the utmoſt order in ſuch aſſemblies, which 
might be productive of much tumult and con- 
fuſion, if ſubmitted to the perſonal diſcuſſion of the 
citizens at large“. By this happy expedient we 
ſecure many of the pretended benefits of ariſto- 
cracy, as well as the real benefits of democracy. 
The diſcuſſion of national affairs is brought before 
perſons of ſuperior education and wiſdom : we may 
conceive of them, not only as the appointed me- 
dium of the ſentiments of their conſtituents, but as 
authoriſed upon certain occaſions to act on their 
part, in the ſame manner as an unlearned parent 
delegates his authority over his child to a preceptor 


*The general grounds of this inſtitution have been ſtated, 
Book III, Chap. IV. The exceptions which limit its value, 
will be ſeen in the twenty-third chapter of the preſent book. 


of 
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of greater accompliſhments than himſelf. This 
idea within proper limits might be entitled to our 
approbation, provided the elector had the wiſdom 
not to relax in the exerciſe of his own underſtand- 
ing in all his political concerns, exerted his cenſorial 
power over his repreſentative, and were accuſtomed, 
if the repreſentative were unable after the fulleſt 
explanation to bring him over to his opinion, to 
transfer his deputation to another. 

The true value of the ſyſtem of repreſentation 
ſeems to be as follows. It is not reaſonable to 
doubt that mankind, whether acting by themſelves 
or their repreſentatives, might in no long time be 
enabled to contemplate the ſubjects offered to their 
examination with calmneſs and true diſcernment, 
provided no poſitive obſtacles were thrown 1n their 
way by the errors and imperfection of their politi- 
cal inſtitutions. This is the principle in which the 
found political philoſopher will reſt with the moſt 

real ſatisfaction. But, ſhould it ultimately appear 
that repreſentation, and not the intervention of 
popular aſſemblies, is the mode which reaſon pre- 
ſcribes, then an error in this preliminary queſtion, 
will of courſe infer errors in the practice which is 
built upon it. We cannot make one falſe ſtep, 
without involving ourſelves in a ſeries of miſtakes 
and ill conſequences that mult be expected to grow 
out of it. 

Such are the general features of democratical 
government: but this is a ſubject of too much im- 

14 portance 
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Ng portance to be diſmiſſed without the fulleſt exami- 


= _ nation of every thing that may enable us to decide 
upon its merits. We will proceed to conſider the 
farther objections that have been alleged againſt it. 


CA”, ME 
OF POLITICAL IMPOSTURE. 


Importance of this topic. Example in the doctrine of 
eternal puniſhment. —Its inutility argued—from hi/- 
tory from the nature of mind. Second example: 
the religious ſanction of à legiſlative ſyſtem. — This 
idea is, 1. in firift conſlruction impracticable— 2. 
injurious.— Ihird example: principle of political or- 
der. Ice has no eſſential advantage over virtue. — 
Inpaſture unneceſſary to the cauſe of juſtice — not 
adapted to the nature of man.—Situation of the ad- 
wocates of this ſyſtem. — Abſurdity of their reaſon- 
ings, 


ar. | 
ya LL the arguments that have been employed 


—— A to prove the inſufficiency of democracy 
Ah grow out of this one root, the ſuppoſed neceſſity 
_ of deception and prejudice for reſtraining the tur- 
bulence of human paſſions. Without the aſſump- 
tion of this principle the argument could not be 
ſuſtained for a moment, The direct and deciſive 


anſwer 
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anſwer would be, © Are kings and lords intrinſical- 
ly wiſer and betrer than their humbler neighbours ? 
Can there be any ſolid ground of diſtinction ex- 
cept what is founded in perſonal merit? Are not 
men, really and ſtrictly conſidered, equal, except ſo 
far as what is perſonal and inalienable makes them 


to differ?” To theſe queſtions there can be but 


one reply, © Such is the order of reaſon and abſo- 
Jute truth, but artificial diſtinctions are neceſſary for 

the de of mankind. Without deception and 
prejudice the turbulence of human paſſions cannot 
be reſtrained. Let us then examine the merits of 
this theory; and theſe will be beſt illuſtrated by an 
inſtance. | 

It has been held by ſome divines and ſome 
politicians, that the doctrine which teaches that 
men will be eternally tormented in another world 
for their errors and miſconduct in this, is © in its 
own nature unreaſonable and abſurd, but that it is 
nevertheleſs neceſſary, to keep mankind in awe. 
Do we not ſee,” ſay they, © that notwithſtanding 
this terrible denunciation the world is overrun with 
vice? What then would be the caſe, if the irregu- 
lar paſſions of mankind were ſet free from their pre- 
{ent reſtraint, and they had not the fear of this retri- 
bution before their eyes?” 

This argument ſeems to be founded in a ſingular 
inattention to the dictates of hiſtory and experience, 
as well as to thoſe of reaſon. The ancient Greeks 
and Romans had nothing of this dreadful apparatus 

| 7 of 
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of fire and brimſtone, and a torment © the ſmoke 


.of which aſcends for ever and ever.” Their reli- 


gion was leſs perſonal than political. They con- 
fided in the Gods as protectors of the ſtate; and this 
inſpired them with invincible courage. In periods 
of public calamity they found a ready conſolation in 
expiatory ſacrifices to appeaſe the anger of the 


| Gods. The attention of theſe beings was conceiv- 


ed to be principally directed to the ceremonial of 
rcligion, and very little to the moral excellencies 
and defects of their votaries, which were ſuppoſed 
to be ſufficiently provided for by the inevitable 
tendency of moral excellence or defect to increaſe 
or diminiſh individual happineſs. . If their ſyſtems 
included the doctrine of a future exiſtence, little at- 
tention was paid by them to the connecting the 
moral deſerts of individuals in this life with their 
comparative ſituation in another. The ſame omil- 
ſion ran through the ſyſtems of the Perſians, the 
Egyptians, the Celts, the Fhenicians, the Jews, and 
indeed every ſyſtem which has not been in ſome 
manner or other the offspring of the Chriſtian. It 
we were to form our judgment of theſe nations by 
the above argument, we ſhould expect to find every 
individual among them cutting his neighbour's 
throat, and hackneyed in the commiſſion of every 
enormity without meaſure and without remorſe. 
But they were in reality as ſuſceptible of the regula- 
tions of government and the order of ſociety, as 
thoſe whoſe imaginations have been moſt artfully 
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terrified by the threats of future retribution, and BOOK V. 
ſome of them much more generous, determined and XV. 
attached to the public weal. 
Nothing can be more contrary to a juſt obſerva- from te 
tion of the nature of the human mind, than to ſup- wind. 
poſe that theſe ſpeculative tenets have much influ- 
ence in making mankind more virtuous than they 
would otherwiſe be found. Human beings are 
placed in the midſt of a ſyſtem of things, all the 
parts of which are ſtrictly connected with each 
other, and exhibit a ſympathy and uniſon by means 
of which the whole is rendered intelligible and as it 
were palpable to the mind. The reſpect I ſhall ob- 
tain and the happineſs I ſhall enjoy for the remain- 
der of my life are topics of which my mind has a 
complete comprehenſion. I underſtand the value 
of plenty, liberty and truth ro myſelf and my fel- 
low men. I perceive that theſe things and a cer- 9 
tain conduct intending them are connected, in the 
viſible ſyſtem of the world, and not by the ſuperna- 
tural interpoſition of an inviſible director. But all 
that can be told me of a future world, a world of 
ſpirits or of glorified bodies, where the employ- 
ments are ſpiritual and the firſt cauſe is to be ren- 
dered a ſubject of immediate perception, or of a * 
ſcene of retribution, where the mind, doomed to 4 
cverlaſting inactivity, ſhall be wholly a prey to the | 
upbraidings of remorſe and the farcaſms of devils, 
is ſo foreign to the ſyſtem of things with which I lis 
am acquainted, that my mind in vain endeavours to [i 
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POOK V. believe or to underſtand it. If doctrines like theſe 


XV. occupy the habitual reflections of any, it is not of 


—— 
the lawleſs, the violent and ungovernable, but of 
e the ſober and conſcientious, perſuading them paſ- 
ſively to ſubmit to deſpotiſm and injuſtice, that 
they may receive the recompenſe of their patience 
hereafter. This objection is equally applicable to 
bo every ſpecies of deception. Fables may amuſe the 
4 ö imagination; but can never ſtand in the place of 
is reaſon and judgment as the principles of human con- 
3 duct. Let us proceed to a ſecond inſtance. | 
1 * It is affirmed by Rouſſeau in his treatiſe of the 
i religious Social Contract, © that no legiſlator could ever 
* 2  kgilative eſtabliſh a grand political ſyſtem without having re- 
# c.ourſe to religious impoſture. To render a people 


who are yet to receive the impreſſions of political 
wiſdom ſuſceptible of the evidence of that wiſdom, 
would be to convert the effect of civiliſation into the 
cauſe, The legiſlator ought not to employ force 
and cannot employ reaſoning ; he is therefore ob- 
liged to have recourſe to authority of a different 
fort, which may draw without compulſion, and per- 
fuade without conviction *.“ 


Theſe 


* « Pour qu'un peuple na. ſuut pit gouter les [tines maximes de la 
politique & ſuivre les regles fondamentales de la raiſon de Petat, il 
faudroit que Pefſet put devenir la canſe, que Peſprit ſocial, qui doit 
cure Pouvrage de Pinſiitution, preſeiddt à Pinſflitutivn meme, & que les 


" Bommes fufſent avanit les lois ce qu'il doivent devenir par elles. Ainſi ö 
donc le legiflateur nc pouvant employer ni la force ni le raiſonnement ; 
oft une neceſſits qu'il recoure à une autorite d' un autre orare, qui 


priſe 
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Theſe are the dreams of a fertile conception, 


buſy in the erection of imaginary ſyſtems. To a 


fuiſſe entrainer ſans violence, & perſuader ſans convaincre,” D 
Contrat Social, Liv. II. Chap. vii. 

Having frequently quoted Rouſſcau in the courſe of this work, 
it may be allowable to ſay one word of his general merits as a 
moral and political writer. He has been ſubjected to perpetual 
ridicule for the extravagance of the propoſition with which he 
began his literary career; that the ſavage ſtate was the genuine 
and proper condition of man, It was however by a very flight 
miſtake that he miſſed the oppoſite opinion which it js the buſi- 
neſs of the preſent enquiry to eſtabliſh, It is ſufficiently obſerv- 
able that, where he deſcribes the enthuſiaſtic influx of truth that 
firſt made him a moral and political writer (in his ſecond letter 
to Maleſherbes), he does not ſo much as mention his fundamen- 
tal error, but ouly the juſt principles which led him into it. He 
was the firſt to teach that the imperfections of government were 
the only permanent ſource of the vices of mankind ; and this 
principle was adopted from him by Helvetius and others. But 


he ſaw farther than this, that government, however reformed, 


was little capable of affording ſolid benefit to mankind, which 
they did not. This principle has fince (probably without any 
aſſiſtance from the writings of Rouſſeau! been expreſſed with 
great perſpicuity and energy, but not developed, by Mr. Thomas 
Paine in the firſt page of his Common Senſe. 

Rouſſeau, notwithſtanding his great genius, was full of weak- 
neſs and prejudice. His Emile deſerves perhaps upon the whole to 
be regarded as the principal reſervoir of philoſophical truth as yet 
exiſting in the worll, but with a perpetual mixture of abſurdity 
and miſtake. In lis writings expreſsly political, Du Contrat So- 
cal and Conſiderations fur la Pulrgre, the unrivalled ſuperiority 
of his genius appears to deſert him. To his merits as a reaſoner 
we ſhould not forget to add, that the terta eloquence is perhaps 
more preciſcly deſcriptive of his mode of compoſition, thau as 
that of any other writer that ever cx, ſted. 
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rational mind that project would ſeem to promiſe 
little fubſtantial benefit, which ſet out from ſo er- 
roneous a principle. To terrify men into the recep- 
tion of a ſyſtem the reaſonableneſs of which they 
were unable to perceive, is ſurely a very indirect 
method of rendering them ſober, judicious, fearleſs 
and happy. | 

In reality no grand political ſyſtem ever was in- 
troduced in the manner Rouſſeau deſcribes. Ly- 


curgus, as he obſerves, obtained the ſanction of the 


oracle at Delphi to the conſtitution he had eſta- 
bliſhed. But was it by an appeal to Apollo that 
he perſuaded the Spartans to renounce the uſe of 
money, to conſent to an equal diviſion of land, and 
to adopt various other regulations the moſt contra- 
ry to their preconceived prejudices ? No, it was by 
an appeal to their underſtandings, in the midſt 
of long debate and perpetual counteraction, and 
through the inflexibility of his courage and reſolu- 
tion, that he at laſt attained his purpoſe. Lycurgus 
thought proper, after the whole was concluded, to 


obtain the ſanction of the oracle, conceiving that it 


became him to neglect no method of ſubſtantiating 
the benefit he had conferred on his countrymen. 
It is indeed hardly poſſible to perſuade a ſociety of 
men to adopt any ſyſtem without convincing them 


that it is their wiſdom to adopt it. It is difficult to 


conceive a company of luch miſerable dupes as to 


receive a code, without any imagination that it 13 


ſalutary or wiſe or juſt, but upon this ſingle recom- 
| mendation 
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mendation that it is delivered to them from the 
Gods. The only reaſonable, and infinitely the 
moſt efficacious method of changing the inſtitutions 
of any people, is by creating in them a general opi- 
nion of their erroneouſneſs and inſufficiency. 

But, if it be indeed impracticable to perſuade men 
into the adoption of any ſyſtem, without employing 
as our principal argument the intrinſic rectitude of 
that ſyſtem, what is the argument which he would 
deſire to uſe, who had moſt at heart the welfare and 
improvement of the perſons concerned ? Would 
he begin by teaching them to reaſon well, or to 
reaſon ill ? by unnerving their mind with prejudice, 
or new ſtringing it with truth? How many arts, and 
how- noxious to thoſe towards whom we employ 
them, are neceſſary, if we would ſucceſsfully de- 
ceive ? We muſt not only leave their reaſon in in- 
dolence at firſt, but endeavour to ſuperſede its ex- 
ertion in any future inſtance, If men be for the 
preſent kept right by prejudice, what will become 
of them hereafter, if by any future penetration or 
any accidental diſcovery this prejudice ſhall be an- 
nihilated ? Detection is not always the fruit of ſyſte- 
matical improvement, but may be effected by ſome 
ſolitary exertion of the faculty or ſome luminous and 
irreſiſtible argument, while every thing elſe remains 
as it was, If we would firſt deceive, and then 
maintain our deception unimpaired, we ſhall necd 
penal ſtatutes, and licenſers of the preſs, and hired 
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miniſters of falſhood and impoſture. Admirable 
modes theſe for the propagation of wiſdom and 


virtue a 
There is another caſe ſimilar to that ſtated by 


Rouſſeau, upon which much ſtreſs has been laid by 
political writers. © Obedience,” fay they, © muſt 
either be courted or compelled. We muſt either 


make a judicious uſe of the prejudices and the igno- 


rance of mankind, or be contented to have no hold 


upon them but their fears, and maintain ſocial order 


entirely by the ſeverity of puniſhment. To diſ- 
penſe us from this painful neceſſity, authority ought 
carefully to be inveſted with a fort of magic per- 
ſuaſion. Citizens ſhould ſerve their country, not 
with a frigid ſubmiſſion that ſcrupulouſly weighs its 
duties, but with an enthuſiaſm that places its honour 
in its loyalty. For this reaſon our governors and 
ſuperiors muſt not be ſpoken of with levity. They 
muſt be conſidered, independently of their indivi- 
dual character, as deriving a ſacredneſs from thcir 
office. They muſt be accompanied with ſplendour 
and veneration. , Advantage muſt be taken of the 
imperfection of mankind. We ought to gain over 
their judgments/through the medium of their ſenſes, 
and not leave che concluſions to be drawn, to the 
uncertain proceſs of immature reaſon “.“ 


* This argument is the great common place of Mr. Bube 


Reflections on the Revolution in France, of ſeveral ſucce{live 


productions of Mr. Necker, and of a multitude of other work 
upon the ſubject of goverument. ; 
Ti 
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This is ſtill the fame argument under another 
form. It takes for granted that reaſon is inadequate 
to teach us our duty ; and of conſequence recom- 
mends an equivocal engine, which may with equal 
eaſe be employed in the ſervice of juſtice and in- 
juſtice, but would ſurely appear ſomewhat more in 
its place in the ſervice of the latter. It is injuſtice 
that ſtands moſt in need of ſuperſtition and myſtery, 
and will moſt frequently be a gainer by the impoſi- 
tion. This hypotheſis proceeds upon an aſſump- 
tion, which young men ſometimes impute to their 
parents and preceptors. It ſays, © Mankind muſt 
be kept in ignorance : if they know vice, they will 
love it too well; if they perceive the charms of 
error, they will never return to the ſimplicity of 
truth,” And, ſtrange as it may appear, this bare- 
faced and unplauſible argument has been the founda- 
tion of a very popular and generally received hy- 
potheſis. It has taught politicians to believe that a 
people once ſunk into decrepitude, as it has been 
termed, could never afterwards be endued with pu- 
rity and vigour *. 

Is it certain that there is no alternative between 
deceit and unrelenting ſeverity? Does our duty 
contain no inherent recommendations? If it be not 
our own intereſt that we ſhould be temperate and 
virtuous, whoſe intereſt is it ? Political inſtitution, 
as has abundantly appeared in the courſe of this 
work, and will ſtill farther appear as we go forward, 

* Book I, Chap. VII. 
vol. 11. K has 
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has been too frequently the parent of temptations to 
error and vice of a thouſand different denominations. 
It would be well, if legiſlators, inſtead of contriving 
farther deceptions and enchantments to retain us in 
our duty, would remove the impoſtures which at 
preſent corrupt our hearts and engender at once arti- 
ficial wants and real diſtreſs. There would be leſs 
need, under the ſyſtem of plain, unornamented truth, 
than under theirs, that © every viſto ſhould be ter- 
minated with the gallows “.“ 

Why deceive me? It is either my wiſdom to do 
the thing you require of me, or it is not. The rea- 
ſons for doing it are either ſufficient or inſufficient. 
If ſufficient, why ſhould not they be the machine 
to govern my underſtanding ? Shall I moſt improve 
while I am governed by falſe reaſons, by impoſture 
and artifice, which, were I a little wiſer, I ſhould 
know were of no value in whatever cauſe they may 
be employed; or while my underſtanding grows 
every day ſounder and ſtronger by perpetual com- 
munication with truth ? If the reaſons for what you 
demand of me be inſufficient, why ſhould I com- 
ply ? It is ſtrongly to be ſuſpected that that regula- 
tion, which dares not reſt upon its own reaſonable- 
neſs, conduces to the benefit of a few at the expence 
of the many. Impoſture was ſurely invented by 
him, who thought more of ſecuring dignity to him- 
ſelf, than of prevailing on mankind to conſent to 
their own welfare. That which you require of me 


* Burke's Reflections. 
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is wiſe, no farther than it is reaſonable. Why en- 
deavour to perſuade me that it is more wiſe, more 
efſential than it really is, or that it is wiſe for any 
other reaſon than the true? Why divide men into 
two claſſes, one of which is to think and reaſon for 
the whole, and the other to take the concluſions of 
their ſuperiors on truſt? This diſtinction is not 
founded in the nature of things; there is no ſuch in- 
herent difference between man and man as it thinks 
proper to ſuppoſe. The reaſons that ſhould con- 
vince us that virtue is better than vice are neither 
complicated nor abſtruſe; and the leſs they are 
tampered with by the injudicious interference of po- 
licical inſtitution, the more will they come home to 
the underftanding and approvg themſelves to the 
judgment of every man, 

Nor is the diſtinction leſs injurious, than it is un- 
founded. The two claſſes which it creates, muſt be 
more and leſs than man. It is too much to expect 
of the former, while we conſign to them an unna- 
tural monopoly, that they ſhould rigidly conſult for 
the good of the whole. It is an iniquitous requiſi- 
tion upon the latter, that they ſhould never employ 
their underſtandings, never penetrate into the eſ- 
lences of things, bur always reſt in a deceitful appear- 
ance. It is iniquitous, that we ſhould ſeek to with- 
hold from them the principles of ſimple truth, and 
exert ourſelves to keep alive their fond and infan- 
tine miſtakes. The time muſt probably come 
when the deceit ſhall vaniſh; and then the impoſ- 
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tures of monarchy and ariſtocracy will no longer be 
able to maintain their ground, The change will at 
that time be moſt auſpicious, if we honeſtly incul- 
cate the truth now, ſecure that men's minds will 
grow ſtrong enough to endure the practice, in pro- 
portion as their underſtanding of the oy excites 
them to demand it. 

How ſtrangely incongruous 1s that ſtate of mind 
which the ſyſtem we are here examining is adapted 
to recommend. Shall thoſe perſons 'who govern 
the ſprings and carry on the deception, be them- 
ſelves in the ſecret of the impoſition or not ? This 
is a fundamental queſtion. It has often been ſtart- 
ed in relation to the authors or abettors of any 
new fabric of ſuperſtition. On the one hand we 
ſhould be apt to imagine that, in order for a ma- 
chine to be guided well, it is deſirable that thoſe 
who guide it ſhould be acquainted with its princi- 
ple. We ſhould ſuppoſe, that otherwiſe the go- 
vernors we ſpeak of, would not always know the 


extent and the particulars as to which the deception 


was ſalutary; and that, where “ the blind led the 
blind,” the public welfare would not be in a much 
better condition, than the greateſt advocates of 
impoſture could ſuppoſe it to be under the aul- 
pices of truth. But then again on the other hand, 
no man can be powerful in perſuaſion, in a point 
where he has not firſt perſuaded himſclf. Beſide 
that the ſecret muſt firſt or laſt be confided to fo 
many hands, that it will be continually in danger 

of 
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of being diſcovered to the public at large. So BOOK v. 
that for theſe reaſons it would ſeem beſt that he, XV. 
who firſt invented the art of leading mankind at 
pleaſure, and ſet the wheels of political craft in mo- 
tion, ſhould ſuffer his ſecret to die with him. 

And what ſort of character muſt exiſt in a ſtate 
thus modified? Thoſe at the head of affairs, if 
they be acquainted with the principle of the politi- 
cal machine, muſt be perpetually anxious leſt man- 
kind ſhould unexpectedly recover the uſe of their 
faculties. Falſhood muſt be their diſcipline and 
inceſſant ſtudy. We will ſuppoſe that they adopt 
this ſyſtem of impoſture in the firſt inſtance from 
the moſt benevolent motives. But will the conti- 
nual practice of concealment, hypocriſy and artifice 
make no breaches in their character? Will they, 
in deſpite of habit, retain all the ingenuouſneſs of 
heart which is the firſt principle of virtue? 

With reſpect to the multitude in this ſyſtem, 
they are placed in the middle between two fearful 
calamities, ſuſpicion on one fide, and infatuation on 
the other. Even children, when their parents ex- 
plain to them that there is one ſyſtem of morality 
for youth and another for mature age, and endea- 
vour to cheat them into ſubmiſſion, are generally 
found to ſuſpect the trick, It cannot reaſonably 
be thought that the mais of the governed in any 
country ſhould. be leſs clear ſighted than children. 
Thus they are kept in perpetual vibration between 
redellious diſcontent and infatuated credulity. Some- 
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times they ſuppoſe their governors to be the mef. 
ſengers and favourites of heaven, a ſupernatural 
order of beings ; and ſometimes they ſuſpe& them 
to be a combination of uſurpers to rob and oppreſs 
them. Far they dare not indulge themfelves in 
ſolving the dilemma, becauſe they are held in awe 
by the gallows, | 

Is this the genuine ſtate of man? Is this a con- 
dition fo defirable, that we ſhould be anxious to 
entail it upon our poſterity for ever? Is it high 
treaſon to enquire whether it may be meliorated ? 
Are we ſure that every change from ſuch a ſitua- 
tion of things is ſeverely to be deprecated ? Is it 
not worth while to ſuffer that experiment, which 


| ſhall conſiſt in a gradual and almoſt infenſible abo- 


Situation of 
the advo- 
cates of this 


. 


lition of ſuch miſchievous inſtitutions? 

It may not be uninſtructive to conſider what 
ſort of a diſcourſe muſt be held, or book written, 
by him who ſhould make himſelf the champion of 
political impoſture, He cannot avoid ſecretly 
wiſhing that the occaſion had never exiſted, What 
he undertakes is to lengthen the reign of © falutary 
prejudices.” For this end he muſt propoſe to 
himſelf the two oppoſite purpoſes of prolonging the 


| deception, and proving that it is neceſſary to de- 


ceive. By whom 1s it that he intends his book 
ſhould be read? Chiefly by the governed; the 
governors need little inducement to continue the 


ſyſtem. But, at the ſame time that he tells us, we 


ſhould cheriſh the miſtake as miſtake, and the pre- 
judice 
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judice as prejudice, he is himſelf lifting the veil and 
deſtroying his own ſyſtem. While the affair of our 
ſuperiors and the enlightened is ſimply to impoſe 
upon us, the taſk is plain and intelligible. But, 
the moment they begin to write books to perſuade 
us that we ought to be willing to be deceived, it 
may well be ſuſpected that their ſyſtem is rapidly 
upon the decline. It is not to be wondered at, if 
the greateſt genius and the ſincereſt and moſt be- 
nevolent champion ſhould fail in producing a per- 
ſpicuous or very perſuaſive treatiſe, when he under- 
takes ſo hopeleſs a taſk. 

The argument of ſuch a ſyſtem muſt, when 
attentively examined, be of all others the moſt un- 
tenable, It undertakes to prove that we muſt not 
be governed by reaſon. To prove! How prove? 
Neceſſarily, from the reſources of reaſon. What 
can be more contradictory? If I muſt not truſt 
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lue of things, why truſt to your reaſons in favour of 
the benefit of being deceived ? You cut up your 
own argument by the roots. If I mult reject the 
dictates of reaſon in one point, there can be no 
poſſible cauſe why I ſhould adopt them in another. 
The moment I diſmiſs the information of my own 
eyes and my own underſtanding, there is, in all juſtice, 
an end to perſuaſion, expoſtulation or conviction. 
There is no pretence by which I can ſuperſede the 
authority of inference and deduction in one inſtance, 


that will not juſtify a ſimilar proceeding i in every 
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the uſe of his own underſtanding, is condemned to 
remain for ever at the beck of contingence and 
caprice, and is even bound in conſiſtency, no more 
to frame his courſe by the reſults of demonſtration, 
than by the wildeſt dreams of delirium and inſa- 


nity. 


CHAP, XVI. 


OF THE CAUSES OF WAR, 


Offenſive war contrary to the nature of democracy. — 
Defenſive war exceedingly rare. —Erroneouſneſs of 
the ideas commonly annexed to the phraſe, our coun- 
try.—Nature of war delineated. — Inſufficient cauſes 
of war—the acquiring a healthful and vigorous 
tone to the public mind—the putting à termination 
upon private inſults —the menaces or preparations of 
our neighbours —the dangerous conſequences of con- 
cefſion.—Tewo legitimate cauſes of war. 


X CLUSIVELY of thoſe objections which 
have been urged againſt the democratical 
ſyſtem as it relates to the internal management of 
affairs, there are others upon which conſiderable 
ſtreſs has been laid in relation to the tranſaction of 
a ſtate with foreign powers, to war and peace, to 

treaties of alliance and commerce. 
There 


OF THE CAUSES OF WAR. 


There is indeed an eminent difference with re- 
ſpect to theſe between the democratical ſy ſtem and 
all others. It 1s perhaps impoſlible to ſhew that a 
ſingle war ever did or could have talcen place in 
the hiſtory of mankind, that did not in ſome way 
originate with thoſe two great political monopo- 
lies, monarchy and ariſtocracy. This might have 
formed an additional article in the catalogue of 
evils to which they have given birth, little inferior 
to any of thoſe we have enumerated. But nothing 
could be more ſuperfluous than to ſeek to over- 
charge a ſubject the evidence of which is irre- 
ſiſtible. 

What could be the ſource of miſunderſtanding 
between ſtates, where no man or body of men 
found encourage ment to the accumulation of privi- 
leges to himſelf at the expence of the reſt? A 
people, among whom equality reigned, would poſ- 
{els every thing they wanted, where they poſſeſſed 
the means of ſubſiſtence. Why ſhould they purſue 
additional wealth or territory? Theſe would loſe 
their value the moment they became the property 
of all, No man can cultivate more than a certain 
portion of land. Money is repreſentative, and not 
real wealth, If every man in the ſociety poſſeſſed 
a double portion of money, bread and every other 
commodity would ſell at double their preſent price, 
and the relative ſituation of each individual would 
be juſt what it had been before. War and con- 
queſt cannot be beneficial to the community. 
Their 
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Their tendency is to elevate a few at the expence 
of the reſt, and conſequently they will never be 
undertaken but where the many are the inſtruments 
of the few. But this cannot happen in a democra- 
cy, till the democracy ſhall become ſuch only in 
name, If expedients can be deviſe for maintain- 
mg this ſpecies of government in its purity, or if 
there be any thing in the nature of wiſdom and in- 
tellectual improvement which has a tendency daily 
to make truth prevail more over falſhood, the 
principle of offenſive war be extirpated. Burt 
this principle enters into ti very eſſence of mo- 
narchy and ariſtocracy. 

Meanwhile, though the Principle of offenſive 
war be incompatible with the genius of democracy, 
a democratical ſtate may be placed in the neigh- 
bourhood of ſtates whoſe government is leſs equal, 
and therefore it will be proper to enquire into the 
ſuppoſed diſadvantages which the democratical ſtate 
may ſuſtain in the conteſt. The only ſpecies of war 
in which it can conſiſtently be engaged, will be that, 
the object of which is to repel wanton invaſion. 
Such invaſions will be little likely frequently to oc- 
cur, For what purpoſe ſhould a corrupt ſtate at- 
tack a country, which has no feature in common 
with itſelf upon which to build a miſunderſtanding, 
and which preſents in the very nature of its govern- 
ment a pledge of its own inoffenſiveneſs and neu- 
trality? Add to which, it will preſently appear 
that this ſtate, which yields the feweſt incitements 
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to provoke an attack, will prove a very impractica- 
ble adverfary to thoſe by whom an attack ſhall be 
commenced. 

One of the moſt eſſential principles of political 
juſtice is diametrically the reverſe of that which 
impoſtors as well as patriots have too frequently 
agreed to recommend. Their perpetual exhorta- 
tion has been, * Love your country. Sink the 
perſonal exiſtence of individuals in the exiſtence of 
the community. Make little account of the parti- 
cular men of whom the ſociety conſiſts, but aim at 
the general wealth, proſperity and glory. Purify 
your mind from the groſs ideas of ſenſe, and ele- 
vate it to the ſingle contemplation of that abſtract 
individual of which particular men are ſo many 
detached members, valuable only for the place they 
fll*,”7 

The leſſons of reaſon on this head are preciſely 
oppoſite. © Society is an ideal exiſtence, and not 
on its own account entitled to the ſmalleſt regard. 
The wealth, proſperity and glory of the whole are 
unintelligible chimeras. Set no value on any thing, 
but in proportion as you are convinced of its ten- 
dency to make individual men happy and virtuous, 
Benefit by every practicable mode man wherever 
he exiſts ; but be not deceived by the ſpecious idea 
of affording ſervices to a body of men, for which 
no individual man 1s the better. Society was in- 
itituted, not for the ſake of glory, not to furniſh 

* Du Contrat Social, Sc. Sc. Sc, 
ſplendid 
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ſplendid materials for the page of hiſtory, but for 
the benefit of its members. The love of our 
country, if we would ſpeak accurately, is another 
of thoſe ſpecious illuſions, which have been in- 


vented by impoſtors in order to render the multi- 
tude the blind inſtruments of their crooked de- 


ſigns.“ 


Meanwhile let us beware of paſſing from one 
injurious extreme to another. Much of what has 
been uſually underſtood by the love of our country 
is highly excellent, though perhaps nothing that can 
be brought within the ſtrict interpretation of the 
phraſe. A wile and well informed man will not 
fail to be the votary of liberty and juſtice. He 
will be ready to exert himſelf in their defence 
wherever they exiſt. It cannot be a matter of in- 
difference to him, when his own liberty and that of 
other men with whoſe excellence and capabilities 
he has the beſt opportunity of being acquainted, 
are involved in the event of the ſtruggle to be 
made. But his attachment will be to the cauſe, 
and not to the country. Wherever there are men 
who underſtand the value of political juſtice and 
are prepared to aſſert it, that is his country. 
Wherever he can moſt contribute to the diffuſion 
of theſe principles and the real happineſs of man- 
kind, that is his country. Nor does he deſire for 
any country any other benefit than juſtice. 

To apply theſe principles to the ſubject of war. 


And, before that application can be adequately 
made, 
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made, it is neceſſary to recollect for a moment the 
force of the term. 

Becauſe individuals were liable to error, and 
ſuffered their apprehenſions of juſtice to be per- 
verted by a bias in favour of themſelves, govern- 
ment was inſtituted. Becauſe nations were ſuſcep- 
tible of a ſimilar weakneſs, and could find no ſuf- 
ficient umpire to whom to appeal, war was intro- 
duced. Men were induced deliberately to ſeek 
each other's lives, and to adjudge the controverſies 
between them, not according to the dictates of 
reaſon and juſtice, but as either ſhould prove moſt 
lucceſsful in devaſtation and murder. This was no 
doubt in the firſt inſtance the extremity of exaſpe- 
ration and rage. But it has ſince been converted 
into a trade. One part of the nation pays another 
part to murder and be murdered in their ſtead ; 
and the moſt trivial cauſes, a ſuppoſed inſult or a 
fally of youthful ambition, have ſufficed to deluge 
provinces with blood. 

We can have no adequate idea of this evil, unleſs 
we viſit, at leaſt in imagination, a ticld of battle, 
Here men deliberately deſtroy each other by thou- 
ſands without any reſentment againſt or even know- 
ledge of each other. The plain is ſtrewed with 
death in all its various forms. Anguiſh and wounds 
diſplay the diverſified modes in which they can 
torment the human frame. Towns are burned, 
ſhips are blown np in the air while the mangled 
limbs deſcend on every fide, the fields are laid de- 

” "IS folate, 
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ſolate, the wives of the inhabitants expoſed to bruteſ 


. inſult, and their children driven forth to hunger 


and nakedneſs. It would be deſpicable to mention, 
along with theſe fcenes of horror, and the total 
ſubverſion of all ideas of moral juſtice they muſt 
occaſion in the auditors and ſpectators, the immenſe 
treaſures which are wrung in the form of taxes from 
theſe inhabitants whoſe reſidence is at a diſtance 
from the ſcene. 

After this enumeration we may venture to en- 
quire what are the juſtifiable cauſes and rules of 
war. 

It is not a juſtifiable reaſon; “ that we imagine 
our own people would be rendered more cordial 
and orderly, if we could find a neighbour with 
whom to quarrel, and who might ſerve as a touch- 
ſtone to try the characters and diſpoſitions of indi- 
viduals among ourſelves*.” We are not at liberty 

t9 


*The reader will eaſily perceive that the pretences by which 
the people of France were inſtigated to a declaration of war in 
April 1792 were in the author's mind in this place. Nor will 
few lines be miſpent ia this note in ſtating the judgment of an 
impartial obſerver upon the wantonneſs with which they har! 
appeared ready upon different occaſions to proceed to extremi- 
ties. If policy were in queltion, it might be doubted, whether 
the confederacy of kings would ever have been brought ints 
action againſt them, had it not been for their precipitation; and 
it might be aſked, what impreſſion they muſt expect to be pro 
duced upon the minds of other ſtates by their intemperate com 
miſſion of hoſtility ? But that firi juflice, which preſcribes to 

wil 
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to have recourſe to the moſt complicated and atro- 
cious of all miſchiefs, in the way of an experi- 
ment, 

It is not a juſtifiable reaſon, © that we have been 
expoſed to certain inſults, and that tyrants perhaps 
have delighted in treating with contempt the citi- 
zens of our happy ſtate who have vilited their do- 
minions.” Government ought to protect the tran- 
quillity of thoſe who reſide within the ſphere of its 
functions ; but, if individuals think proper to viſit 
other countries, they muſt then be delivered over 
to the protection of general reaſon. Some pro- 
portion mult be obſcrved between the evil of 
which we complain, and the evil which the nature 
of the propoſed remedy inevitably includes, 

It is not a juſtifiable reaſon, © that our neighbour 
is preparing or menacing hoſtilities.” If we be 
obliged to prepare in our turn, the inconvenience 
is only equal; and it is not to be believed, that a 
deſpotic country is capable of more exertion than 
2 free one, when the taſk incumbent on the latter is 
indiſpenſible precaution, 

It has ſometimes been held to be ſound reaſon- 
ing upon this ſubject, © that we ought not to yield 
little things, which may not in themſelves be ſuffi- 
ciently valuable to authoriſe this tremendous appeal, 
becauſe a diſpoſition to yield only invites farther 


us, never by a haſty interference to determine the doubtful ba- 

lance in favour of murder, is a ſuperior conſideration, in compa» 

riſon with which policy is unworthy ſo much as to be named. 
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experiments“. Much otherwiſe ; at leaſt when 
the character of ſuch a nation is ſufficiently under- 
ſtood. A people that will not contend for nominal 
and trivial objects, that maintains the preciſe line of 
unalterable juſtice, and that does not fail to be 
moved at the moment that it ought to be moved, 1s 
not the people that its neighbours will "_ to 
urge to extremities. 

«© The vindication of national honour” is a very 
inſufficient reaſon for hoſtilities. True honour is 
to be found only in integrity and juſtice. It has 
been doubted how-far a view to reputation ought 
in matters of inferior moment to be permitted to 
influence the conduct of individuals; but, let the 
caſe of individuals be decided as it may, reputation, 
conſidered as a ſeparate motive in the inſtance of 
nations, can never be juſtifiable. In individuals it 
ſeems as if I might, conſiſtently with the utmoſt 
real integrity, be ſo miſconſtrued and miſrepreſent- 
ed by others, as to render my efforts at uſefulneſs 
almoſt always abortive. But this reaſon does not 


apply to the caſe of nations. Their real ſtory can- 


not eaſily be ſuppreſſed. Uſefulneſs and public 
ſpirit in relation to them chiefly belong to the 
tranſactions of their members among themſelves; 
and their influence in the tranſactions of neighbour- 
ing nations is a conſideration evidently ſubordinate. 
The queſtion which reſpects the juſtifiable cauſes 


This pretence is ſuſtained in Paley's Moral and Political 


. of 
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of war, would be liable to few difficulties, if we 
were accuſtomed, along with the word, ſtrongly to 
call up to our minds the thing which that word is 
intended to repreſent. | 
Accurately conſidered, there can probably be 
but two juſtifiable cauſes of war, and one of them 
is among thoſe which the logic of ſovereigns and 
the law of nations, as it has been termed, proſcribe : 
theſe are the defence of our own hberty and of the 
liberty of others. The well known objeCtion to 
the latter of theſe caſes, is, that one nation ought 
not to interfere in the internal tranſactions of ano- 
ther;” and we can only wonder that fo abſurd an 
objection ſhould have been admitted fo long. The 
true principle, under favour of which this falſe one 
has been permitted to paſs current, is,“ that no 
people and no individual are fit for the poſſeſſion of 
any immunity, till they underſtand the nature of 
that immunity, and deſire to poſſeſs it.” Ir may 
therefore be an unjuſtifiable undertaking to force a 
nation to be free. But, when the people them- 
ſelves deſire it, it is virtue and duty to aſſiſt them 
in the acquiſition, This principle is capable of 
being abuſed by men of ambition and intrigue ; 
but, accurately conſidered, the very ſame argument 
that ſhould induce me to exert myſelf for the liber- 
ties of my own country, is equally cogent, ſo far 
as my opportunities and ability extend, with reſpect 
to the liberties of any other country, But what is my 
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ook v. duty in this caſe, is the duty of all; and the exer- 
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The repelling an invader, — Not reformation—not re. 
ftraint—not indemnification.-—Nothing ca be 4 
ſufficient object of war that is not a ſufficient cauſe 
for beginning it. — Reflections on the balance of 


ET us paſs from the cauſes to the objects of 

war: As defence is the only legitimate cauſe, 
the obje& purſued, reaſoning from this principle, 
will be circumſcribed within very narrow limits. 
It can extend no farther than the repelling the 
enemy from our borders. It is perhaps deſirable 
that, in additiom to this, he ſhould afford ſome 
proof that he does not propoſe immediately to 


renew his invaſion; but this, though deſirable, 


affords no ſufficient apology for the continuance of 
hoſtilities. Declarations of war and treaties of 
peace are inventions of a barbarous age, and would 
never have grown into eſtabliſhed uſages, i war 
had cuſtomarily gone no farther thn to the limits 


of de fence. _ 
The 


er THE OBJECT OF wan. 
The criminal juſtice, as it has bern termed, of 
nations within themſelves, has only three objects 
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that it can be imagined to have in view, the re- Net tefor- 
formation of the criminal, the reſtraining him from *, 


future exceſſes, and example. But none of theſe 
objects, whatever may be thought of them while 
confined to their original province, can poſſibly 
apply to the caſe of war between independent ſtates, 
War, as we have already ſeen, perhaps never ori- 
ginates on the offending ſide in the ſentiments of a 


natiom but of a comparatively ſmall number of 


individuals: and, were it otherwiſe, there is fome- 
thing ſo monſtrous in the idea of changing the 
principles of a whole country by the mode of mili- 
tary execution, that every man, not loſt to ſobriety 
and common ſenſe, mult inevitably ſhrink from it 
with horror. 

Reſtraint appears to be ſometimes neceſſary with 
reſpect to the offenders that exiſt in the midit of a 
community, becauſe it is cuſtomary for ſuch of- 
fenders to aſſault us with unexpected violence; but 
rations cannot move with ſuch ſecrecy as to make 
an unforeſeen attack an obje& of conſiderable ap- 
prehenſion. The only effectual means of reſtraint 
in this laſt caſe is by diſabling, impoveriſhing and 
depopulating the country of our adverſaries ; and, 
if we recollected that they were men as well as our- 
klves, and the great maſs of them innocent of the 
quarrel againſt us, we ſhould be little likely to con - 
lider theſe expedients with complacency. —The 
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idea of making an example of an offending nation, 
is reſerved for that God, whom the church as by 
law eſtabliſhed inſtructs us to adore. 
Indemnification 1s another object of war which 
the ſame mode of reaſoning will not fail to con- 
demn. The true culprits can never be diſcovered, 
and the attempt would only ſerve to confound the 
innocent and the guilty : not to mention, that na- 
tions having no common umpire, the reverting, in 
the concluſion of every war, to the juſtice of the 
original quarrel and the indemnification to which 
the parties were entitled, would be a means of ren- 
dering the controverly endleſs. The queſtion re- 
ſpecting the juſtifiable objects of war would be 
liable to few difficulties, if we laid it down as a 
maxim, that, as often as the principle or object of 
a war already in exiſtence was changed, this was to 
be conſidered as equivalent to the commencement 


| of a new war. This maxim impartially applied 


Reflections 
on the ba- 
tnce of 


power. 


would not fail to condemn objects of prevention, 
indemnification and reſtraint. 

The celebrated topic of the balance of power is 
a mixed conſideration, having ſometimes been pro- 
poſed as the cauſe for beginning a war, and ſome- 
times as an object to be purſued in a war already 
begun. A war, undertaken to maintain the balance 


of power, may be either of defence, as to protect a 


people who are opprefſed, or of prevention to coun- 
teract new acquiſitions, or to reduce the magnitude 
of old poſſeſſions. We ſhall be in little danger of 


1 Error 
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error however, if we pronounce wars undertaken to 
maintain the balance of power to be univerſally 
unjuſt. If any people be oppreſſed, it is our duty, 
as we have already ſaid, as far as our ability extends, 
to fly to their ſuccour. But it would be well if in 
ſuch caſes we called our interference *by the name 
which juſtice preſcribes, and fought againſt the in- 
juſtice, and not the power. All hoſtihties againſt 
a neighbouring people, becauſe they are powerful, 
or becauſe we impute to them evil deſigns which 
they have not yet begun to carry in execution, 
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are an enormous violation of every principle of 


morality. If one nation chuſe to be governed by 
the ſovereign or an individual allied to the ſove- 
reign of another, as ſeems to have been the caſe of 
the people of Spain upon the extinction of the elder 
branch of the houſe of Auſtria, we may endeavour 
to enlighten them on the ſubject of government and 
imbue them with principles of liberty, but it is an 
execrable piece of tyranny to tell them, © You ſhall 
exchange the deſpot you love for the deſpot you 
hate, on account of certain remote conſequences we 
apprehend from the acceſſion of the former.” The 
pretence of the balance of power has in a multi- 
tude of inſtances ſeryed as a veil to the intrigue of 
courts, but it would be eaſy to ſhew that the pre- 
ſent independence of the different ſtates of Europe 
has in no inſtance been materially ſupported by the 
wars undertaken for that purpoſe. The faſcination 
of a people deſiring to become the appendage of a 
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ſplendid deſpotiſm can rarely occur, and might 
perhaps eaſily be counte racted by peaceable meany 
and the diſſemination of a few of the moſt obvious 
truths. The defence of a people ſtruggling with 
oppreſſion muſt always be juſt, with this ſingle li- 
mitation, that the entering into it without urgent 
need on their part, would unneceſſarily ſpread the 
calamities of war, and dimjnjſh thoſe energies 
among themſelves, the exertion of which would 
contribute to their virtue and happineſs, Add to 
this, that the object itſelf, the independence of the 
different ſtates of Europe, is of an equivocal nature, 
The deſpotiſm, which at preſent . prevails among 
them, is certainly not ſo excellent as to make us 
very anxious for its preſervation, The preſs is an 
engine of ſo admirable a nature for the deſtruction 
of deſpotiſm,. as to elude the ſagacity perhaps of 
the moſt vigilant police; and the internal checks 
upon freedom jn a mighty empire and diſtant pro- 
vinces, can ſcarcely be expected to be equally ac- 
tive with thoſe of a petty tyrant. The reaſoning 
will ſurely be good with reſpect to war, which has 
already been employed upon the ſubject of govern- 
ment, that an inſtrument, evil in its own nature, 
ought never to be ſelected as the means of pro- 
moting our purpoſe, in any caſe in which ſelection 
can be praftiſed, | 
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OF THE CONDUCT OF WAR. 


Offenſive operations.—Fortifications.—General action. 
—Stratagem.— Military contributions. Capture of 
mercantile veſſels — Naval war. Humanity. — Mi- 
litary obedience Foreign poſſeſſions. 


NOTHER topic reſpecting war, which it is 
of importance to conſider in this place, re- 
lates to the mode of conducting it. Upon this arti- 
cle our judgment will be greatly facilitated by a re- 
collection of the principles already eſtabliſhed, firſt, 
that no war is juſtifiable but a war purely defenſive ; 
and ſecondly, that a war already begun is liable to 
change its character in this reſpect, the moment the 
object purſued in it becomes in any degree varied. 
From theſe principles it follows as à direct corol- 
lary, that it is never allowable to make an expedi- 
Zion into the provinces of the enemy, unleſs for the 
purpoſe of aſſiſting its oppreſſed inhabitants. It as 
ſcarcely neceſſary to add that all falſe caſuiſtry re- 
ſpecting the application of this exception would be 
particularly odious; and that it is better undiſguiſ- 
edly to avow the corrupt principles of policy b 
which we conduct ourſelves, than hypocritically to 
claim the praiſe of better principles, which we fail 
E not 
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not to wreſt to the juſtification of whatever we de- 
fire. The caſe of relieving the inhabitants of our 
enemy's territory, and their deſire of obtaining re- 
lief, ought to be extremely unequivocal ; we ſhall 
be jn great danger of miſapprehenſion on the ſub- 
ject, when the queſtion comes under the form of 
immediate benefit to ourſelves; and above all we 
muſt recolle& that human blood is not to be ſhed 
upon a precarious experiment. 

The occaſional advantages of war that might be 
gained by offenſive operations will be abundantly 
compenſated, by the character of magnanimous for- 
bearance that a rigid adherence to defence will ex- 
hibit, and the effects that character will produce 
upon foreign nations and upon our own people. 
Great unanimity at home can ſcarcely fail to be the 
effect of ſevere political juſtice. The enemy who 


penetrates into our country, wherever he meets 2 


man, will meet a foe. Every obſtacle will oppoſe 
itſelf to his progreſs, while every thing will be 
friendly and aſſiſting to our own forces. He will 
ſcarcely be able to procure the lighteſt intelligence, 
or underſtand in any caſe his relative ſituation. The 
principles of defenſive war are fo ſimple as to pro- 
cure an almoſt infallible ſucceſs. Fortifications are 
a very equivocal ſpecies of protection, and will 
oftener be of advantage to the enemy, by being firit 
taken, and then converted into magazines for his 
armies. A moving force on the contrary, if it only 
hovered about his march, and avoided general action, 
would 
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would always preſerve the real ſuperiority. The 0 
great engine of military ſucceſs or miſcarriage, is XVI. 
the article of proviſions ; and the farther the enemy 5 
advanced into our country, the more eaſy would it 
be to cut off his ſupply; at the ſame time that, ſo 
long as we avoided general action, any deciſive ſuc- 
ceſs on his part would be impoſſible. Theſe prin- 
ciples, if rigidly practiſed, would ſoon be ſo well 
underſtood, that the entering in a hoſtile manner the 3. 
country of a neighbouring nation would come to be xz 
regarded as the infallible deſtruction of the. invading 
army, Perhaps no people were ever conquered at 5 
their own doors, unleſs they were firſt betrayed either $5 
by diviſions among themſelves or by the abject de- a 
generacy of their character. The more we come to 
underſtand of the nature of juſtice, the more it will 1 
ſhew itſelf to be ſtronger than a hoſt of foes. Men, of | 
whoſe boſoms are truly pervaded with this prin- | 
ciple, cannot perhaps be other than invincible. 
Among the various examples of excellence in almoſt 
every department that ancient Greece has bequeath- 
ed us, the moſt conſpicuous is her reſiſtance with a 
handful of men againſt three millions of invaders “. 
One branch of the art of war, as well as of every 
other human azt, has hitherto conſiſted in deceit. 
If the principles of this work be built upon a ſuffi- 


® Theſe chapters were written during the month of Septem- 
ber 1792, before the intelligence of Dumourier's ſucceſs, and 
while the heart of every lover of liberty ached for the event of 
the campaign, 
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ciently folid baſis, the practice of deceit ought in 
all inſtances to be condemned, whether it proceed 
from falſe tenderneſs to our friends, or from a de- 
fire to haſten the downfal of injuſtice. Vice is nei- 
ther the moſt allowable nor effectual weapon with 
which to contend againſt vice, Deceit is not leſs 
deceit, whether the falſhood be formed into words 
or be conveyed through the medium of fictitious 
appearances. We ſhould no more allow ourſelves 
to miſlead the enemy by falſe intelligence or treach- 
erous ambuſcade, than by the breach of our de- 
clarations, or feigned demonſtrations ef friendſhip. 
There is no eſſential difference between throwing 
open our arms to embrace them, and advancing 
towards them with neutral colours or covering our- 
ſelves with a defile or a wood. By the practice of 
ſurpriſe and deceit we ſhall oſteneſt cut off their 
ſtraggling parties and ſhed moſt blood, By an open 
diſplay of our force we ſhall prevent detachments 
from being made, ſhall intercept the poſſibility of 
ſupply without unneceſſary bloodſhed, and there 
ſeems no reaſon to believe that our ultimate ſucceſs 
will be leſs certain, Why ſhould war be made the 
ſcience of diſingenuouſneſs and myſtery, when the 
plain dictates of good ſenſe would anſwer all its le- 
gitimate purpoſes ? The firſt principle of defence 
is firmneſs and vigilance. The ſecond perhaps, 


which is not leſs immediately connected with the 


end to be attained, is frankneſs and the open diſ- 


cloſure of our purpoſe even to our enemies. What 
7 aſtonzſhment, 
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aftoniſhment, admiration and terror would this con- 
duct excite in thoſe with whom we had to contend? 
What confidence and magnanimity would accom- 
pany it in our own bofoms ? Why ſhould not war, 
as a ſtep towards its complete abolition, be brought 
to ſuch perfeCtion, as that the purpoſes of the ene- 
my might be utterly baffled without firing a muſket 
or drawing a fword ? 

Another corollary not leſs inevitable from a 
principles which have been delivered, is that the 
operations of war ſnould be limited as accurately as 
poſlible to the generating no farther evils than de- 
fence ine vitably requires. Ferocity ought carefully 
to be baniſhed from it. Calamity ſhould as en- 
tirely as poſſible be prevented to every individual 
who is not actually in arms, and whoſe fate has no 
immediate reference to the event of the war, This 
principle condemns the levying military contribu- 
tions, and the capture of mercantile veſſels, Each 


of theſe atrocities would be in another way preclud- 


ed by the doctrine of ſimple defence. We ſhould 
ſcarcely think of levying ſuch contributions, if we 
never attempted to pals the limits of our own terri- 
tory ; and eyery ſpecies of naval war would perhaps 
be proſcribed, 

The utmoſt benevolence ought to be practiſed 
towards our enemies. We ſhould refrain from the 
unneceſſary deſtruction of a ſingle liſe, and afford 
every humane accommodation to the unfortunate. 
The bulk of thoſe againſt whom we have to con- 
tend are comparatively ſpeaking innocent of the 

projected 
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BOOK V. projected injuſtice. Thoſe by whom it has been 


it. moſt aſſiduouſly foſtered fare entitled to our kind- 
- neſs as men, and to our compaſſion as miſtaken, 
It has already appeared that all the ends of puniſh- 
ment are foreign to the buſineſs of war. It has 
appeared that the genuine melioration of war, 
in conſequence of which it may be expected ab- 
ſolutely to ceaſe, is by gradually diſarming it of 
its ferocity. The horrors of war have ſometimes 
been attempted to be vindicated by a ſuppoſition 
that the more intolerable it was made, the more 
quickly would it cealz to infeſt the world, But the 
direct contrary of this is the truth. Severities do 
but beget ſeverities in return. It is a moſt miſ- 
taken way of teaching men to feel that they are 
brothers, by imbuing their minds with unrelenting 
hatred. The truly juſt man cannot feel animoſity, 
and is therefore little likely to act as if he did. 
Having examined the conduct of war as it te- 
ſpects our enemies, let us next conſider it in relation 
to the various deſcriptions of perſons by whom it is 
to be ſupported. We have ſeen how little a juſt 
and upright war ſtands in need of ſecrecy. The 
plans for conducting a campaign, inſtead of being, 
as artifice and ambition have hitherto made them, 
inextricably complicated, will probably be reduced 
to two or three variations, ſuited to the different 
circumſtances that can poſſibly occur in a war of 
ſimple defence. The better theſe plans are known 
to the enemy, the more advantageous will it be to 
the reſiſting party. Hence it follows that the prin- 
: ciples 
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ciples of implicit faith and military obedience will Wr 
be no longer neceſſary. Soldiers will ceaſe to be XVIII. 
machines. The eſſential circumſtance that conſti- . 
tutes men machines in this ſenſe of the word, is not 

the uniformity of their motions, when they ſee the 
reaſonableneſs of that uniformity. It is their per- 

forming any motion, or engaging in any action, the 1 
object and utility of which they do not clearly un- "= 
derſtand. It is true that in every ſtate of human | 
ſociety there will be men of an intellectual capacity 
much ſuperior to their neighbours. But defenſive 1 
war, and every other ſpecies of operation in which "#1 
it will be neceſſary that many individuals ſhould act 
in concert, will perhaps be found ſo ſimple in their 


operations, as not to exceed the apprehenſion of the 3 
moſt common capacities. It s ardently to be de- 1 | 
red that the time ſhould arrive, when no man 9 
mould lend his aſſiſtance to any operation, without "#4 


at the ſame time exerciſing his judgment reſpect- | 
ing the honeſty and the expected event of that ope- = 
ration. ; 

The principles here delivered on the conduct of Foie 
war lead the mind to a very intereſting ſubject, that 
of foreign and diſtant territories. Whatever may 
be the value of theſe principles conſidered in them- 
ſelves, they become altogether nugatory the mo- 
ment the idea of foreign dependencies is admitted. 
But in reality what argument poſſeſſing the ſmalleſt 
degree of plauſibility can be alleged in favour of 
that idea? The mode in which dependencies are 

acquired, 
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acquired, muſt be either conqueſt, ceſſion or cob- 
nization. The firſt of theſe no true moraliſt or po- 
litician will attempt to defend. The ſecond is to be 
conſidered as the ſame thing m ſubſtance as the firſt, 
but with leſs openneſs and ingenuity. Colonization, 
which is by much the moſt ſpecious pretence, is 
however no more than a pretence. Are theſe pro- 
vinces held in a ſtate of dependence for our own 
fake or fog theirs ? If for our own, we muſt recol- 
lect this is ſtill an uſurpation, and that uſirce re- 
quires we ſhould yield to others what we demand 
for ourſelves, the privilege of being governed by 
the dictates of their own reaſon, Ef for theirs, they 
muſt be told, that it is the buſineſs of affociations of 
men to defend themſelves, or, if that be impracti- 
eable, to look for ſupport to the confederation of 
their neighbours. They mult be told, that defence 
againſt foreign enemies is a very inferior conſidera- 
tion, and that no people re ever either wiſe or hap- 
py who were not left to the fair development of then 
inherent powers. Can any thing be more abſurd 
than for the Weſt India iſlands for example to be 


 Uefended by fleets and armies to be tranſported 


acroſs the Atlantic? The ſupport of a mother 
country extended to her colonits, is much oftener 3 
means of involving them in danger, than of con- 
tributing to their ſecurtty. The connexion is main- 
tained by vanity on one ſide and prejudice on the 
other. If they muſt ſink into a degrading ſtate of 


dependence, how will they be the worle in belong- 


— 
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ing to one ſtate rather than another? Perhaps the 
firſt ſtep towards putting a ſtop to this fruitful ſource 
of war, would be to annihilate that monopoly of 
trade which all enlightened reaſoners at preſent 
agree to condemn, and to throw open the ports of 
our colonies to all the world, The principle which 
will not fail to lead us right upon this ſubje& of 
foreign dependencies, as well as upon a thouſand 
others, is, that that attribute, however ſplendid, is 
not really beneficial to a nation, that is not beneficial 
to the great maſs of individuals of which the nation 


conſiſts. 
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A country may look for its defence either to a landing 
army or an univerſal militia. — The former con- 
demned.—The latter objefFed to as of immoral ten- 
dency—as unneceſſary—either in reſpef to courage— 
or diſcipline.— Of a commander, —Of treatiss. 
Concluſion. 


HE laſt topic which it may be neceſfary to 

examine as to the ſubje& of war, is the con- 
duct it becomes us to obſerve reſpecting it in a time 
of peace, This article may be diſtributed into two 
heady 
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v. heads, military eſtabliſhments and treaties of al. 
Ax. liance. 
Ace If military eſtabliſhments in time of peace be 


may look ſor 


is defence Judged proper, their purpoſe may be effected 
—_— either by conſigning the practice of military diſci- 
dabei pline to a certain part of the community, or by 


— militia, making every man whole age is ſuitable om that 


purpoſe a ſoldier. . 

The former The preferableneſs of the latter of theſe method 
to the former is obvious. The man that is merely 
a ſoldier, muſt always be uncommonly depraved. 
War in his caſe inevitably degenerates from the 
neceſſary precautions of a perſonal defence, into a 
trade by which a man ſells his ſkill in murder and 
the ſafety of his exiſtence for a pecuniary recom- 
penſe. The man that is merely a ſoldier, ceaſes 
to be, in the ſame ſenſe as his neighbours, a citizen. 
He is cut off from the reſt of the community, and 
has ſentiments and a rule of judgment peculiar to 
himſelf, He conſiders his countrymen as indebted 
to him for their ſecurity ; and, by an unavoidable 
tranſition of reaſoning, believes that in a double 
ſenſe they are at his mercy. On the other hand 
that every citizen ſhould exerciſe in his turn the 
a functions of a ſoldier, ſeems peculiarly favourable to 
+; that confidence in himſelf and in the reſources of 
dis country, which it is ſo deſirable he ſhould en- 

xertain. It is congenial to that equality, which 
muſt ſubſiſt in an eminent * before mankind 
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in general can be either virtuous or wiſe. And it 10 
ſeems to multiply the powers of defence in a coun- XIX. 
try, ſo as to render the idea of its falling under the 
yoke of an enemy in the utmoſt degree improbable. 

There are reaſons however that oblige us to —— | 
doubt reſpecting the propriety of cultivating under — 
any form the ſyſtem of military diſcipline in time of dene: 
peace. It is in this reſpect with nations as it is with 
individuals. The man that with a piſtol bullet is 
ſure of his mark, or that excels his contemporaries 
in the exerciſe of the ſword, can hardly eſcape thoſe 
obliquities of underſtanding which theſe accom- 
pliſhments are calculated to nouriſh. Ir is not to 
be expected that he ſhould entertain all that confi- 
dence in reaſon and diſtaſte of violence which ſe- 


vere truth preſcribes, It is beyond all controverſy 


that war, though the practice of it under the preſent 
ſtate of the human ſpecies may in ſome inſtances 
be unavoidable, is an idea pregnant with calamity 
and vice, It cannot be a matter of indifference, 8 
for the human mind to be ſyſtematically familiariſed * 
to thoughts of murder and deſolation. The diſ- 8 
ciple of mere reaſon would not fail at the ſight of a 24 
muſket or a ſword to be impreſſed with ſentiments = 
of abhorrence. Why expel theſe ſentiments ? Why 
connect the diſcipline of death with ideas of feſti- = 
vity and ſplendour; which will inevitably happen, if 0 N | 
the citizens, without oppreſſion, are accuſtomed to 1 
be drawn out to encampments and reviews? Is it 
poſſible that he who has not learned to murder his 
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neighbour with a grace, is imperſect in the trade 
of man ? 

If it be replied, © that the generating of error is 
not inſeparable from military diſcipline, and that 
men may at ſome time be ſufficiently guarded 


agninſt the abuſe, even while they are taught the 


uſe of arms; it will be found upon reflection that 
this argument is of little weight. Though error 
be not unalterably connected with the ſcience of 
arms, it will for a long time remain ſo. When 
men are ſufficiently improved to be able to handle 
familiarly and with application of mind the inſtru- 
ments of death without injury, they will alſo be 
ſufficiently improved to be able to maſter any ſtudy 
with much greater facility than at preſent, and con- 
ſequently the cultivation of the art military in time 
of peace will have ſtil] fewer inducements to re- 
commend it to our choice. To apply theſe conſi- 


derations to the preſent ſituation of mankind. 


We have already ſeen that the ſyſtem of a ſtand- 


ing army is altogether indefenſible, and that z 


univerſal militia is a much more formidable de- 
fence, as well as infinitely more agreeable to the 
principles of juſtice and political happineſs, Ir re- 
mains to be ſeen what would be the real ſituation of 
a nation ſurrounded by other nations in the midſt of 
which ſtanding armies were maintained, which 
ſhould nevertheleſs upon principle wholly neglect 
the art military in ſeaſons of peace, In ſuch a na- 
tion it will probably be admitted, that, ſo far as re- 

6 lates 
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lates to mere numbers, an army may be raiſed upon 390K V. 
the ſpur of occaſion, nearly as ſoon as in a nation the XIX. 
citizens of which had been taught to be ſoldiers. 

But this army, though numerous, would be in want 

of many of thoſe principles of combination and 

activity which are of material importance in a day 

of battle. There is indeed included in the ſuppo- — — 
ſition, that the internal ſtate of this people is more rages 
equal and free than that of the people by whom 

they are invaded. This will infallibly be the- caſe 

in a compariſon between a people with a ſtanding 

army and a people without one; between a people 
who can be brought blindly and wickedly to the 
invaſion of their peaceful neighbours, and a people 
who will not be induced to fight but in their own 
defence. The latter therefore will be obliged to 
compare the ſtate of ſociety and government in 
their own country and among their neighbours, and 54 
will not fail to be impreſſed with great ardour in 4 | 


defence of the ineſtimable advantages they poſſeſs. | 0 
Ardour, even in the day of battle, might prove 1 
ſufficient, A body of men, however undiſciplined, a 


whom nothing could induce to quit the field, would | 
infallibly be victorious over their veteran adverſa- 14 
ries, who, under the circumſtances of the caſe, : 
could not poſſibly have an accurate conception of av 
the object for which they were fighting, and there- 
tore could not entertain an invincible love for it. * 
It is not certain that activity and diſcipline oppoſed 1 
to ardour, have even a tendency to turn the balance 1 
M 2 of 
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of ſlaughter againſt the party that wants them. 
Their great advantage conſiſts in their power over 
the imagination to aſtoniſh, to terrify and con- 
found. An intrepid courage in the party thus 
affailed would ſoon convert them from ſources of 
deſpair into objects of contempt. 

But it would be extremely unwiſe in us to have 
no other reſource but in the chance of this intre- 
pidity. A reſource much ſurer and more agreeable 


to juſtice, is in recollecting that the war of which 
we treat is a war of defence. Battle is not the ob- 


ject of ſuch a war. An army, which, like that of 
Fabius, by keeping on the hills, or by whatever 
other means, rendered it impracticable for the 


enemy to force them to an engagement, might 


look with ſcorn upon his impotent efforts to en- 
ſlave the country. One advantage included in 
ſuch a ſyſtem of war is, that, as its very eſſence 1: 


protraction, the defending army might in a ſhori 


time be rendered as ſkilful as the affailants. Diſ- 
cipline, like every other art, has been repreſented 
by vain and intereſted men as ſurrounded with 
imaginary difficulties, but is in reality excced- 
ingly fimple ; and would be learned much more 


effectually in the midſt of real war, than in tlæ 
puppet ſhow exhibitions of a period of peace. 


It is deſirable indeed that we ſhould have 4 
commander of conſiderable ſkill, or rather of con- 
fiderable wiſdom, to reduce this patient and inde- 
fatigable ſyſtem into practice. This is of much 


more 
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more importance than the mere diſcipline of nr 
the ranks. But the nature of military wiſdom has XIX. 

0 8 4 : —— 
been greatly miſrepreſented. Experience in this, 
as well as in other arts, has been unreaſonably 
magnified, and the general power of a cultivated 
mind been thrown into ſhade. It will probably 
be no long time before this quackery of profeſſional 
men will be thoroughly exploded. How perpe- 
tually do we meet with thoſe whom experience 
finds incorrigible ; while it is recorded of one of 
the greateſt generals of antiquity, that he ſet out 
for his appointment wholly unacquainted with his 
art, and was indebted for that ſkill, which broke 
out immediately upon his arrival, to the aſſiduouſ- 
neſs of his enquiries, and a careful examination of 
thoſe writers by whom the art had moſt ſucceſs- 
fully been illuſtrated *? At all events it will be 
admitted, that the maintenance of a ſtanding army, 
or the perpetual diſcipline of a nation, 1s a very 
dear price to pay for the purchaſe of a general, as 
well as that the purchaſe would be extremely pre- 
carious, if we were even perſuaded to conſent to 
the condition, It may perhaps be true, though 
this is not altogether clear, that a nation by whom 
military diſcipline was wholly neglected would be 
expoſed to ſome diladvantage. In that caſe it be- 
comes us to weigh the negleft and cultivation 
together, and to caſt the balance on that fide to 


* 
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* Ciceronie Lucullus, cue Academicorum Liber Secundusy init. 
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BOOK. V- which upon mature examination it ſhall appear to 
XIX. belong. 

— A ſecond article 10 belongs to the military 
ſyſtem in a ſeaſon of peace, is that of treaties of 
alliance. This ſubje& may eaſily be diſpatched. 
Treaties of alliance are in all caſes wrong, in the 
firſt place, becauſe all abſolute promiſes are wrong, 
and neither individuals nor bodies of men ought 

to preclude themſelves from the benefit of future 
improvement and deliberation. Secondly, they 
are wrong, becauſe they are in all caſes nugatory. 
Governments, and public men, will not, and 
ought not to hold themſelves bound to the injury 
of the concerns they conduct, becauſe a parch- 
ment, to which they or their predeceſſors were a 
party, requires it at their hands. If the concert 
demanded in time of need, approve itſelf to their 
judgment or correſpond with their inclination, it 
will be yielded, though they were under no pre- 
vious engagement for that purpoſe. Treaties of 
alliance ſerve to no other end, than to exhibit by 
their violation an appearance of profligacy and 
vice, which unfortunately becomes too often a 
powerful encouragement to the inconſiſtency of 
individuals. Add to this, that if alliances were 
engines as powerful, as they are really impotent, 
they could ſeldom be of uſe to a nation uniformly 
adhering to the principles of juſtice, They would 
be uſeleſs, becauſe they are in reality ill calculated 
for any other purpoles than thoſe of ambition. 
They 
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They might be pernicious, becauſe it would be be- 
neficial for nations, as it 1s for individuals, to look 
for reſources at home, inſtead of depending upon 
the precarious compaſſion of their neighbours. 

It would be unjuſt to diſmiſs the conſideration 
of this moſt dreadful, yet perhaps in the preſent 
fate of things ſometimes unavoidable calamity of 
war, without again reminding the reader of its true 
character. It is that ſtate of things where a man 
ſtands prepared to deal ſlaughter and death to his 
fellow men. Let us image to ourſelves a human 
being remaining alone in the midſt of the carnage 
he has made, ſurrounded with the dying and the 
dead, his arms bathed to the very elbow in their 
blood. What manner of creature ſhall we eſteem 
him to be? What had theſe men done to him? 
Alas! he knew them not; they had never offend- 
ed; he ſmote them to the death, unprovoked by 
momentary anger, coldly deliberating on faults of 
which they were guiltleſs, and executing plans of 
wilful and meditated deſtruction. Is not this man 
2 murderer? Yet ſuch 1s the man who goes to 
battle, whatever be the cauſe that induces him, 
Who that reflects on theſe things, does not feel 
himſelf prompted to ſay, “ Let who will engage in 
the buſineſs of war ; never will I, on any pretence 
whatever, lift up a ſword againſt my brother?“ 
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CHAP. XX. 


OF DEMOCRACY AS CONNECTED WITH THE 
TRANSACTIONS OF WAR. 


External affairs are of ſubordinate conſideration. 
Application. — Farther cbjefions to democracy — 
1. it is mcompatible with ſecrecy—this proved 10 
be an excellence—2. its movements are too flow— 


3. too precipitate. Evils of anarchy conſidered. 


AVING thus endeavoured to reduce the 
queſtion of war to its true principles, it is 

time that we ſhould recur to the maxim delivered 
at our entrance upon this ſubject, that individuals 
are every thing, and ſociety, abſtracted from the 
individuals of which it is compoſed, nothing. An 
immediate conſequence of this maxim is, that the 
internal affairs of the ſociety are entitled to our 
principal attention, and the external are matters of 
inferior and ſubordinate conſideration. The inter- 
nal affairs are ſubjects of perpetual and hourly con- 
cern, the external are periodical and precarious 
only. That every man ſhould be impreſſed with 
the conſciouſneſs of his independence, and reſcued 
from the influence of extreme want and artificial 
deſires, are purpoſes the moſt intereſting that can 


ſuggeſt themſelves to the human mind; but the 
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life of man might paſs, in a ſtate uncorrupted by 

ideal paſſions, without its tranquillity being ſo much XX. 
as once diſturbed by foreign invaſions. The in- | 
fluence that a certain number of millions, born 
under the ſame climate with ourfelves, and known 

by the common appellation of Engliſh or French, 

ſhall poſſeſs over the adminiſtrative councils of 

their neighbour millions, is a circumſtance of 
much too airy and diſtant conſideration, to deſerve 

to be made a principal object in the inſtitutions of 

any people. The beſt influence we can exert 1s 

that of a ſage and upright example. 

If therefore it ſhould appear that of theſe two 
articles, internal and external affairs, one muſt in 
ſome degree be ſacrificed to the other, and that a 
democracy will in certain reſpects be leſs fitted for 
the affairs of war than ſome other ſpecies of go- 
vernment, good ſenſe would not heſitate in this 
alternative. We ſhould have ſufficient reaſon 
to be ſatisfied, if, together with the benefits of 
juſtice and virtue at home, we had no reaſon to de- 
ſpair of our ſafety from abroad. A confidence in 
this article will ſeldom deceive us, if our country- 
men, however little trained to formal rules and the 
uniformity of mechaniſm, have ſtudied the pro- 
ſeſſion of man, underſtand his attributes and his 
nature, and have their necks unbroken to the yoke 
of blind credulity and abject ſubmiſſion. Such 
men, inured, as we are now ſuppoſing them, to a 
iawonal ſtate of ſociety, will be full of calm eonfi- 


dence 
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dence and penetrating activity, and theſe qualities 
will ſtand them in ſtead of a thouſand leſſons in the 
ſchool of military mechaniſm, If democracy can 
be proved adequate to wars of defence, and other 
governments be better fitted for wars of a different 
ſort, this would be an argument, not of 1 its imper- 
fection, but its merit. 

It has been one of the objections to the ability of 


ma democracy in war, * that it cannot keep ſecrets, 


The legiſlative aſſembly, whether it poſſeſs the 
initiative, or a power of control only, in executive 
affairs, will be perpetually calling for papers, plans 
and information, croſs-examining miniſters, and 
ſifting the policy and the juſtice of public under- 
takings, How ſhall we be able to cope with an 
enemy, if he know preciſely the points we mean to 
attack, the ſtate ' of our fortifications, and the 
ſtrength and weakneſs of our armies? How ſhall 
we manage our treaties with ſkill and addreſs, if he 
be informed preciſely of the ſentiments of our 


mind and have acceſs to the inſtructions of our 


ambaſſadors ?” 

It happens in this inſtance, that that which the 
objection attacks as the vice of democracy, is one 
of its moſt eſſential excellencies. The trick of a 
myſterious carriage is the prolific parent of every 
vice; and it is an eminent advantage incident to 
democracy, that, though the proclivity of mind has 
hitherto reconciled this ſpecies of adminiſtration in 


ſome degree to the keeping of ſecrets, yet its in- 
heren: 
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1505 tendency is to annihilate them. Why ſhould 
diſingenuity and concealment be more virtuous or 
more beneficial in nations, than in individuals ? 
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Why ſhould that, which every man of an elevated 


mind would diſdain in his perſonal character, be 
entitled to more lenity and tole ration, if undertaken 
by him as a miniſter of ſtate? Who is there that 
ſees not, that this inextricable labyrinth was artfully 
invented, leſt the people ſhould underſtand their 
own affairs, and, underſtanding, become inclined to 
conduct them? With reſpect to treaties, it is to be 
ſuſpe ted that they are in all inſtances ſuperfluous, 
But, if public engagements ought to be entered 


into, what eſſential difference is there between the 


governments of two countries endeayouring to 
overreach each other, and the buyer and ſeller in 
any private tranſaction adopting a ſimilar pro- 
ceeding ? 

This whole ſyſtem proceeds upon the idea of 
national grandeur and glory, as if in reality theſe 
words had any ſpecific meaning. Theſe con- 
temptible objects, theſe airy names, have from the 
earlieſt page of hiſtory been made the oſtenſible 
colour for the molt pernicious undertakings. Let 
us take a ſpecimen of their value from the moſt 
innocent and laudable purſuits. If I aſpire to be a 
great poet or. a great hiſtorian, ſo far as I am influ- 
enced by the dictates of reaſon, it is that I may be 
uſeful to mankind, and not that I may do honour 
to my country, Is Newton the better becauſe he 


was 
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was an Engliſhman, or Galileo the worſe becauſe 


he was an Italian? Who can endure to put this 
high ſounding nonſenſe in the balance again the 
beſt intereſts of mankind, which will always ſuffer a 
mortal wound, when dexterity, artifice and conceal- 
ment are made topics of admiration and applauſe ? 
The underſtanding and the virtues of mankind will 
always keep pace with the manly ſimplicity of 
their deſigns and the undiſguiſed integrity of thei 
hearts, 

It has farther been objected to a  democratical 
ſtate in its tranſactions with foreign powers, * that 
it is incapable of thoſe rapid and deciſive proceed- 
ings, which in ſome ſituations have ſo eminent a 
tendency to enſure ſucceſs.” If by this objection it 
be underſtood that a democratical ſtate is ill fitted 
for dexterity and ſurpriſe, the rapidity of an aſſaſſin, 
it has already received a ſufficient anſwer. If it be 
meant that the regularity of its proceedings may ill 
accord with the i impatience of a neighbouring deſ- 
pot, and, hke the Jews of old, we deſire a king 
* that we may be like the other nations, this is a 
very unreaſonable requiſition. A juſt and impartial 
reaſoner will be little defirous to ſee his country 
figure high in the diplomatical roll, deeply involved 
in the intrigues of nations, and aſſiduouſly courted 
by foreign princes as the inſtrument of their pur- 
poſes. A more groundleſs and abſurd paſſion can- 
not ſeize upon any people than that of glory, the 


preferring their influence in the affairs of Europe 
9 
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to their internal happineſs and virtue; for theſe ob- 
jets will perpetually counteract and claſh with each 
other. 

But democracy is by no means neceſſarily of a 
phlegmatic character, or obliged to take every 
propoſition that is made to it, ad referendum, tor 
the conſide ration of certain primary aſſemblies, 
like the ſtates of Holland. The firſt principle in 
the inſtitution of government itſelf, is the neceſſity, 
under the preſent imperfections of mankind, of 
having ſome man or body of men to act on the 
part of the whole. Wherever government ſubſiſts, 
the authority of the individual mult be in ſome 
degree ſuperſeded. Ir does not therefore ſeem un- 
reaſonable for a repreſentative national aſſembly to 
exerciſe in certain caſes a diſcretionary power. 
Thoſe privileges, which are veſted in individuals 
ſelected out of the maſs by the voice of their fel- 
lows, and who will ſpeedily return to a private 
ſtation, are by no means liable to the ſame objec- 


tions as the excluſive and unaccommodating pri- 


vileges of an ariftocracy. Repreſentation, together 
with many diſadvantages, has this benefit, that it is 
able impartially and with diſcernment to call upon 
the moſt enlightened part of the nation to delibe- 


rate for the whole, and may thus generate a degree 


of wiſdom, and a refined penetration of ſentiment, 
which it would have been unreaſonable to expect as 
the reſult of primary aſſemblies. 


A third 


LY 
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A third objection more frequently offered againſt 
democratical government is, “ that it is incapable 


3. wo pteci · Of that mature and deliberate proceeding which is 


pitate, 


alone ſuitable to the .decifion of ſuch important 
concerns. Multitudes of men have appeared ſub. 
ject to fits of occaſional inſanity : they act from 
the influence of rage, ſuſpicion and deſpair : they 
are liable to be hurried into the moſt unjuſtifiable 
extremes by the artful practices of an impoſtor.“ 
One of the moſt obvious anſwers to this objection 

is, that we muſt not judge of a ſovereign people 
by the example of the rude multitude in deſpotic 
ſtates. We muſt not judge of men born to the 
exerciſe of rational functions, by the example of 
men rendered mad with oppreſſion, and drunk 
with the acquiſition of new born power. Another 
anſwer is, that for all men to ſhare the privileges of 


all is the law of our nature and the difate of jul- 


tice. The caſe in this inſtance is parallel to that 
of an individual in his private concerns. It is 
true that, while each man is maſter of his own af- 
fairs, he 1s liable to all the ſtarts of paſſion. He 
is attacked by the allurements of temptation and 
the tempelt of rage, and may be guilty of the moſt 
fatal errors, before reflection and judgment come 
forward to his aid. But this is no ſufficient reaſon 
for depriving men of the direction of their own 
concerns. We ſhould endeavour to make them 


wiſe, and not to make them ſlaves. The depriv- 
| ing 
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ing men of their ſelf-government is in the firſt 
place unjuſt, while in the ſecond this felf-govern- 
ment, imperfect as it is, will be found more ſalu- 
tary than any thing that can be ſubſtituted in us 
place, 

The nature of anarchy has never been ſuffi- 
ciently underſtood, It is undoubtedly a horrible 
calamity, but it 1s leſs horrible than deſpotiſm. 
Where anarchy has ſlain its hundreds, deſpotiſm 
has ſacrificed millions upon millions, with this only 
effect, to perpetuate the ignorance, the vices and 
the miſery of mankind. Anarchy 1s a ſhort lived 
miſchief, while deſpotiſm is all but immortal. It 
is unqueſtionably a dreadful remedy, for the peo- 
ple to yield to all their furious paſſions, till the 
ſpectacle of their effects gives ſtrength to recover- 
ing reaſon : but, though it be a dreadful remedy, 
it is a ſure one. No idea can be ſuppoſed, more 
pregnant with abſurdity, than that of a whole peo- 
ple taking arms againſt each other till they are all 
exterminated. It. is to deſpotiſm that anarchy is 
indebted for its ſting. If deſpotiſm were not ever 
watchful for its prey, and mercileſsly prepared to 
take advantage of tlie errors of mankind, this fer- 
ment, like ſo many others, being left to itſelf, 
would ſubſide into an even, clear and delightful 
calm. Reaſon is at all times progreſſive. Nothing 
can give permanence to error, that does not con- 


vert it into an eſtabliſhment, and arm it with 


powers to reſiſt an invaſion. 
CHAP. 
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Honſes of afembly.—This inſtitution unjuſt, Delile. 
rate proceeding the proper antidote. —Separation of 
legiſlative and executive power conſidered. —Supe- 
rior importance of the latter, —Funtions of mi. 
niſſters. 


— 
- 


—— — — 
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IE of the articles which has been moſt 
XXI. eagerly inſiſted on by the advocates of com- 
plexity in political inſtitutions, is that of . checks, 
aembly. by which a raſh proceeding may be prevented, 
and the proviſions under which mankind have hi- 

therto lived with tranquillity, may not be reverſed 

without mature deliberation.” We will ſuppoſe 

that the evils of monarchy and ariſtocracy are by 

this time too notorious to incline the ſpeculative 
enquirer to ſeek for a remedy in either of theſe. 

« Yet it is poſſible, without the inſtitution of pri- 

vileged orders, to find means that may anſwer 4 

ſimilar purpoſe in this reſpect. The repreſenta- 

tives of the people may be diſtributed for example 

into two afſemblies ; they may be choſen with this 
particular view to conſtitute an upper and a lower 

houle, and may be diſtinguiſhed from each other, 


either by various qualifications of age or fortune, 
or 
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or by being choſen by a greater or ſmaller number 
of electors, or for a ſhorter or longer term.“ 

To every inconvenience that experience can 
produce or imagination ſuggeſt there is probably 
an appropriate remedy. This remedy may either 
be ſought in the dictates of reaſon or in artifi- 
cial combinations encroaching upon thoſe dictates. 
Which are we to prefer? There is no doubt that 


the inſtirution of two houſes of aſſembly is contrary 


io the primary dictates of reaſon and juſtice. How 
ſhall a nation be governed? Agreeably to the 
opinions of its inhabitants, or in oppoſition to 
them? Agreeably to them undoubtedly. Not, 
as we cannot too often repeat, becauſe their opi- 
nion is a ſtandard of truth, but becauſe, however 
erroneous that opinion may be, we can do no bet- 
ter. There is no effectual way of improving the 
inſtitutions of any people, but by enlightening 
their underſtandings. He that endeavours to 
maintain the authority of any ſentiment, not by 
argument, but by force, may intend a benefit, but 
really inflits an extreme injury. To ſuppoſe that 
truth can be inſtilled through any medium but 
that of its intrinfic evidence, is the moſt flagrant 
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of all errors. He that believes the moſt funda 


mental propoſition through the influence of autho- 
rity, does not believe a truth, but a falſhood. 


The propoſition itſelf he does not underſtand, for 


thoroughly to underſtand it, is to perceive the de- 
g'ee of evidence with which it is accompanied; 
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thoroughly to underſtand it, is to know the ful 
meaning of its terms, and, by. neceſſary conſe. 
quence, to perceive in what reſpects they agree or 
diſagree with each other. All that he believes is, 
that it is very proper he ſhould ſubmit to uſurpa- 
tion and injuſtice. | 

It was imputed to the late government of 
France, that, when they called an aſſembly of no- 
tables in 1787, they contrived, by dividing the 
aſſembly into ſeven diſtinct corps, and not allow. 
ing them to vote otherwiſe than in theſe corps, 
that the vote of fifty perſons ſhould be capable of 


operating as if they were a majority in an aſſembly 


of one hundred and forty- four. It would have 
been ſtill worſe, if it had been ordained that no 
meaſure ſhould be conſidered as the meaſure of the 
aſſembly, unleſs it were adopted by the unanimous 
voice of all the corps: eleven perſons might then, 
in voting a negative, have operated as a majority 
of one hundred and forty- four. This may ſerve 
as a ſpecimen of the effects of diſtributing a re- 
preſentative national aſſembly ino two or more 
houſes. Nor ſhould we ſuffer ourſelves to be de- 
ceived under the pretence of the innocence of a 
negative in compariſon with an affirmative, In a 
country in which univerſal truth was already eſta- 
bliſhed, there would be little need of a repreſenta- 
tive aſſembly. In a country into whole inſtitu- 
tions error has inſinuated itfeif, a negative upon 


the repeal of thoſe errors is the real affirmative, 
; The 
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The inſtitution of two houſes of aſſembly is the 
direct method to divide a nation againſt itſelf. 
One of theſe houſes will in a greater or leſs degree 
be the aſylum of uſurpation, monopoly and privi- 
lege. Parties would expire as ſoon as they were 
born, in a country where oppoſition of ſentiments 
and a ſtruggle of intereſts were not allowed to 
aſſume the formalities of diſtinct inſtitution, 

Meanwhile a ſpecies of check perfectly ſimple, 
and which appears ſufficiently adequate to the 
purpoſe, ſuggeſts itſelf in the idea of a flow and 
deliberate proceeding which the repreſentative aſ- 
ſembly ſhould preſcribe to itſelf. Perhaps no 
proceeding of this aſſembly ſhould have the force 
of a general regulation till it had undergone five 
or ſix ſucceſſive diſcuſſions in the aſſembly, or till 
the expiration of one month from the period of 
its being propoſed. Something like this is the 
order of the Engliſh houſe of commons, nor does 
it appear to be by any means among the worſt 
features of our conſtitution. A ſyſtem like this 
would be ſufficiently analogous to the proceedings 
of a wiſe individual, who certainly would not wiſh 
to determine upon the moſt important concerns of 
his life without a ſevere examination, and (till leſs 
would omit this examination, if his deciſion were 
deſtined to be a rule for the conduct, and a cri- 


terion to determine upon the rectitude of other 
men, 


N 2 Perhaps, 
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Perhaps, as we have ſaid, this flow and gradual 
proceeding ought in no inſtance to be diſpenſed 
with by the national repreſentative affembly. This 
ſeems to be the true line between the functions of 
the aſſembly as ſuch and the executive, whether 
we ſuppoſe the executive ſeparate or a mere com- 
mittee of the repreſentative body. A plan of this 
ſort would give a character of gravity and good 
ſenſe, that would tend eminently to fix the confi- 
dence of the citizens. The mere votes of the 
aſſembly, as diſtinguiſhed from its acts and de- 
crees, might ſerve as an encouragement to the 
public functionaries, and as affording a certain de- 
gree of hope reſpecting the ſpeedy cure of thoſe 
evils of which the public might complain ; but 
they ſhould never be allowed to be pleaded as the 
legal juſtiſication of any action. A precaution 
like this would not only tend to prevent the fatal 
conſequences of any precipitate judgment of the 
aſſembly within itſelf, but of tumult and diſorder 


from without, An artful demagogue would find 


it much more eafy ro work up the people into a 
fit of momentary inſanity, than to retain them in 
it for a month in oppoſition to the efforts of their 
real friends to undeceive them. Meanwhile the 
conſent of the aſſembly to take their demand into 
conſideration might reaſonably be expected to mo- 
derate their violence. 
Scarcely any plauſible argument can be adduced 
8 5 n 
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in favour of what has been denominated by poli- 
tical writers a diviſion of powers. Nothing can 
ſeem leſs reaſonable, than to preſcribe any poſitive 
limits to the topics of deliberation in an aſſembly 
adequately repreſenting the people ; or perempto- 
rily to forbid them the exerciſe of functions, the 
depoſitaries of which are placed under their in- 
ſpection and cenſure. Perhaps upon any emer- 
gence, totally unforeſeen at the time of their elec- 
tion, and uncommonly important, they would 
prove their wiſdom by calling upon the people to 
elect a new aſſembly with a direct view to that 
emergence. But the emergence, as we ſhall have 
occaſion more fully to obſerve in the ſequel, can- 
not with any propriety be prejudged, and a rule 
laid down for their conduct by a body prior to or 
diſtinct from themſelves. The diſtinction of legiſ- 
lative and executive powers, however intelligible 
in theory, will by no means authoriſe their ſepara- 
tion in practice. 

Legiſlation, that is, the authoritative enunciation 
of abſtra& or general propoſitions, is a function of 
equivocal nature, and will never be exerciſed in a 
pure ſtate of ſociety, or a ſtate approaching to pu- 
rity, but with great caution and unwillingneſs. 
It is the moſt abſolute of the functions of govern- 
ment, and government itſelf is a remedy that ine- 
vitably brings its own evils along with it. Ad- 
miniſtration on the other hand is a principle of 
perpetual - application, So long as men ſhall fee 
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reaſon to act in a corporate capacity, they will al. 
ways have occaſions of temporary emergency for 
which to provide. In proportion as they advance 
in ſocial improvement, executive power will, com- 
paratively ſpeaking, become every thing, and le- 
giſlative nothing. Even at preſent, can there be 
any articles of greater importance than thoſe of 
peace and war, taxation, and the ſelection of pro- 
per periods for the meeting of deliberative aſſem- 
blies, which, as was obſerved in the commence- 
ment of the preſent book, are articles of tempo- 
rary regulation“? Is it decent, can it be juſt, 
that theſe prerogatives ſhould be exerciſed by any 
power leſs than the ſupreme, or be decided by any 
authority but that which moſt adequately repre- 
ſents the voice of the nation? This principle 
ought beyond queſtion to be extended univerſally. 
There can be no juſt reaſon for excluding the na- 
tional repreſentative from the exerciſe of any func- 
tion, the exerciſe of which on the part of the ſo- 
ciety is in any caſe neceſſary. ; 

The functions therefore of miniſters and magi- 
ſtrates commonly ſo called, do not relate to any 
particular topic, reſpecting which they have a 
right excluſive of the repreſentative aſſembly. They 
do not relate to any ſuppoſed neceſſity for ſecrecy; 
for lecrets are always pernicious, and, moſt of all, 
ſecrets relating to the intereſts of any ſocicty, which 


are to be concealed from the members of that ſo- 


* Chap. I, P · 381. ; tr 
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ciety, It is the duty of the aſſembly to deſire 
information without reſerve for themſelves and 
the public upon every ſubje& of general import- 
ance, and it is the duty of miniſters and others to 
communicate ſuch information, though it ſhould 
not be expreſsly deſired. The vtility'therefore of 
miniſterial functions being leſs than nothing in 
theſe reſpects, there are only two claſſes of utility 
that remain to them; particular functions, ſuch as 
thoſe of financial detail or minute ſuperintendence, 
which cannot be exerciſed unleſs by one or a ſmall 
number of perſons “; and meaſures, proportioned 
to the demand of thoſe neceſſities which will not 
admit of delay, and ſubje& to the reviſion and 
cenſure of the deliberative aſſembly. The latter 
of theſe claſſes will perpetually diminiſh as men 
advance in improvement ; nor can any thing be 
of greater importance than the reduction of that 
diſcretionary power in an individual, which may 
greatly affect the intereſts or fetter the deliberations 
of the many. 


* Chap. I, p. 381. 
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Quantity of adminiſtration neceſſary to be maintained. 
Objects of adminiſtration : national glory—rivalſhip 
of nations, —Inferences : 1. complication of govern- 
ment unneceſſary—2. extenſive territory ſuperfluous 
—3. conſtraint, its limitations. — Project of govern- 
ment : police defence. 


E have now endeavoured to deduce certain 
general principles upon moſt of the ſub- 
jects of legiſlative and executive power. But there 
is one very important topic which remains to be 
diſcuſſed. How much of either of theſe powers 
does the benefit of ſociety require us to maintain ? 
Me have already ſeen that the only legitimate 
object of political inſtitution is the advantage of 
individuals. All that cannot be brought home to 
them, national wealth, proſperity and glory, can 
be advantageous only to thoſe ſelf-intereſted im- 
poſtors, who, from the earlieſt accounts of time, 
have confounded the underſtandings of mankind 
the more ſecurely to ſink them in debaſement and 
miſery. | 


The 
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: ; BOOK v. 
The deſire to gain a more extenſive territory, to *. 


XXII. 


conquer or to hold in awe our neighbouring ſtates, 


to ſurpaſs them in arts or arms, is a deſire founded tivalthip of 
nations» 


in prejudice and error. Power is not happineſs. 
Security and peace are more to be deſired than a 
name at which nations tremble. Mankind are 
brethren, We aſſociate in a particular diſtrict or 
under a particular climate, becauſe aſſociation is 
neceſſary to our internal tranquillity, or to defend 
us againſt the wanton attacks of a common enemy. 
But he rivalſhip of nations is a creature of the 
imagination. If riches be our object, riches can 
only ve created by commerce; and the greater is 
our neighbour's capacity to buy, the greater will 
be our opportunity to ſell. The proſperity of all 
is tue intereſt of all. 

The more accurately we underſtand our own 
advantage, the leſs ſhall we be diſpoſed to diſturb 
the peace of our neighbour. The ſame principle 
1s applicable to him 1n return. Ir becomes us 
therefore to defire that he may be wiſe. But wiſ- 
dom 1s the growth of equality and independence, 
not of injury and oppreſſion. If oppreſſion had 
been the ſchool of wiſdom, the improvement of 
mankind would have been ineſtimable, for they 
have been in that ſchool for many thouſand years, 
We ought therefore to deſire that our neighbour 


ſhould be independent. We ought to defire that 


he ſhould be free ; for wars do not originate in 
the unbiafſed propenſities of nations, but in the 
cabals 
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BOOK V- cabals of government and the propenſities that go. 
XXII. vernmenis inſpire into the people at large. If our 
NAS neighbour invade our territory, all we ſhould de- 
fire is to repel him from it; and for that purpoſe 
it is not neceſſary we ſhould ſurpaſs him in prow- 
eſs, ſince upon our own ground his match is 
unequal. Not to ſay that to conceive a nation 
attacked by another, fo long as its own conduct is 
ſober, equitable and moderate, is an exceedingly 
improbable ſuppoſition. 

Where nations are not brought into avowed 
- hoſtility, all jealouſy between them is an unintelli- 
gible chimera. I refide upon a certain ſpot, be- 
cauſe that reſidence is moſt conducive to my hap- 
pineſs or uſefulneſs. I am intereſted in the poli- 
tical juſtice and virtue of my ſpecies, becauſe they 
are men, that 1s, creatures eminently capable of 
juſtice and virtue; and J have perhaps additional 
reaſon to intereſt myſelf for thoſe who live under 
the ſame government as myſelf, . becauſe I am bet- 
ter qualified to underſtand their claims, and more 
capable of exerting myſelf in their behalf. But! 
can certainly have no intereſt in the infliction of 
pain upon others, unleſs ſo far as they are expreſsly 
engaged in acts of injuſtice. The object of ſound 
policy and morality is to draw men nearer to each 
other, not to ſeparate them; to unite their inter- 
eſts, not to oppoſe them. 
Individuals cannot have too frequent or unli- 
mited intercourſe with each other; but ſocietics of 
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men have no intereſts to explain and adjuſt, except 
ſo far as error and violence may render explanation 
neceſſary. This conſideration annihilates at once 
the principal objects of that myſterious and crook- 
ed policy which has hitherto occupied the attention 
of governments. Before this principle officers of the 
army and the navy, ambaſſadors and negociators, 
and all the train of artifices that has been invented 
to hold other nations at bay, to penetrate their ſe- 
crets, to traverſe their machinations, to form alli- 
ances and counter-alliances, fink into nothing. 
The expence of government is annihilated, and 
together with its expence the means of ſubduing 

and undermining the virtues of its ſubjects. 
Another of the great opprobriums of political ſci- 
ence is at the ſame time completely removed, that 
extent of territory tuvject to one head, reſpecting 
which philoſophers: and moraliſts have alternately 
diſputed whether it be moſt unfit for a monarchy 
or for a democratical government, The appear- 
ance which mankind in a future ſtate of improve- 
ment may be expected to aſſume, is a policy that 
in different countries will wear a ſimilar form, 
becauſe we have all the ſame faculties and the 
ſame wants; but a policy the independent branches 
of which will extend their authority over a ſmall 
territory, becauſe neighbours are beſt informed of 
each other's concerns, and are perfectly equal to 
their adjuſtment. No recommendation can be 
| imagined 
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imagined of an extenſive rather than a limited 
territory, except that of external ſecurity. 
Whatever evils are included in the abſtract idea 
of government, are all of them extremely aggra- 
vated by the extenſiveneſs of its juriſdiction, and 
ſoftened under circumſtances of an oppoſite ſpe- 
cies. Ambition, which may be no leſs formidable 
than a peſtilence in the former, has no room to 
unfold itſelf in the latter. Popular commotion is 
like the waves of the ſea, capable where the ſurface 
is large of producing the moſt tragical effects, but 


mild and innocuous when confined within the cir- 
cuit of an humble lake. Sobriety and equity are 


the obvious characteriſtics of a limited circle. 

It may indeed be objected, © that great talents 
are the offspring of great paſſions, and that in the 
quiet mediocrity of a petty republic the powers of 
intellect may be expected to ſubſide into inacti- 
vity.” This objection, if true, would be entitled 
to the molt ſerious conſideration. But it is to be 
conſidered that, upon the hypotheſis here ad- 
vanced, the whole human ſpecies would conſtitute 
in one ſenſe one great republic, and the proſpects | 
of him who deſired to act beneficially upon a 
great ſurface of mind, would become more ani- 
mating than ever. During the period in which 
this ſtate was growing but not yet complete, 
the compariſon of the bleſſings we enjoyed with 
the iniquities practiſing among our neighbours 

would 
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would afford an additional ſtimulus to exer- 
tion 

Ambition and tumult are evils that ariſe out of 
government in an indirect manner, in conſequence 
of the habits which government introduces of 
concert and combination extending itſelf over 
multitudes of men. There are other evils inſe- 
parable from its exiſtence. The objects of go- 
vernment are the ſuppreſſion of violence, either 
external or internal, which might otherwiſe de- 
ſtroy or bring into jeopardy the well being of the 
community or its members; and the means it em- 
ploys is violence of a more regulated kind, For 
this purpoſe the concentration of individual forces 
becomes neceſſary, and the method in which this 
concentration is uſually obtained, is alſo con- 
ſirunt, The evils of conſtraint have been con- 
fidered on a former occaſion . Conſtraint em- 
ployed againſt delinquents or perſons to whom 
delinquency is imputed, is by no means without 
its miſchiefs. Conſtraint employed by the majo- 
nty of a ſociety againſt the minority, who may 
Gufter from them upon ſome queſtion of public 
good, is calculated at firſt fight at leaſt to excite a 
lull greater di:approbation. 

Both of theſe exertions may indeed appear to 
reſt upon the ſame principle. Vice is unqueſtion- 


* This objection will be copiouſly diſcuſſed in the eighth 
Lok of the preſent work. 
+ Book . Chap. VI. 
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ably no more than error of judgment, and no- 
thing can jultify an attempt to correct it by force 
but the extreme neceſſity of the caſe ®. The 
minority, if erroneous, fall under preciſely the 


fame general deſcription, though their error may 


not be of equal magnitude. But the neceſſity of 
the caſe can ſeldom be equally impreſſive. If the 
idea of ſeceſſion for example were ſomewhat more 
familiariſed to the conceptions of mankind, it 
could ſeldom happen that the ſeceſſion of the 
minority, from difference of opinion, could in any 
degree compare in miſchievous tendency, with the 
hoſtility of a criminal offending againſt the moſt 
obvious principles of ſocial juſtice. The caſes 
are parallcl to thoſe of offenſive and defenſive war, 
In putting conſtraint upon a minority, we yield to 
a ſuſpicious temper that tells us the oppoſing party 
may hereafter in ſome way injure us, and we will 
anticipate his injury. In putting conſtraint upon 
a criminal, we ſeem to repel an enemy who has 
entered our territory and refuſes to quit it. 
Government can have no more than two legiti- 
mate purpoſes, the ſuppreſſion of injuſtice againſt 
individuals within the community, and the com: 
mon defence againſt external invaſion. The firi: 
of theſe purpoſes, which alone can have an unin- 
terrupted claim upon us, is ſufficiently anſwered 
by an aſſociation of ſuch an extent as to afford 


* Book II, Chap. VI. Book IV, Chap. VI. 
. room 
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room for the inſtitution of a jury, to decide upon BOOK V. 
the offences of individuals within the community, XXII. 

and upon the queſtions and controverſies reſpect- 
iog property which may chance to ariſe, It might 
be eaſy indeed for an offender to eſcape from the 
limits of ſo petty a juriſdiction; and it might 
ſeem neceſſary at firſt that the neighbouring pa- 
riſhes or juriſdictions ſhould be governed in a 
ſimilar manner, or at leaſt ſhould be willing, 
whatever was their form of government, to co- 
operate with us in the removal or reformation of 
an offender, whoſe preſent habits were alike 1nju+ 
rious to us and to them. But there will be no 
need of any expreſs compact, and ſtill leſs of any 
common centre of authority, for this purpole. 
General juſtice and mutual intereſt are found more 
capable of binding men than ſignatures and ſeals, 
In the mean time all neceſſity for cauſing the pu- 
niſhment of the crime to purſue the criminal, 
would ſoon at leaſt ceaſe, if it ever exiſted. The 
motives to offence would become rare: its aggra- 
vations few: and rigour ſuperfluous. The prin- 
cipal obje& of puniſhment is reſtraint upon a 
dangerous member of the community; and the 
end of this reſtraint would be anfwered, by the 
general inſpection that is exerciſed by the members 
of a limited circle over the conduct of each other, 
and by the gravity and good ſenſe that would cha- 
radleriſe the cenſures of men, from whom all myſ- 
ey and empiriciſm were baniſhed, No indivi— 
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dual would be hardy enough in the cauſe of vice, 
to defy the general conſent of ſober judgment 
that would ſurround him. It would carry deſpait 
to his mind, or, which is better, it would carry 
conviction. He would be obliged, by a force not 
leſs irreſiſtible than whips and —_ to reform 
his conduR. 

In this ſketch 1s contained the rude outline of 
political government. Controverſies between pa- 
riſh and pariſh would be in an eminent degree 
unreaſonable, ſince, if any queſtion aroſe, about 
limits for example, juſttce would preſently teach 
us that the individual who cultivates any portion 
of land, is the propereſt perſon to decide to which 
diſtrict he would belong. No affociation of men, 
ſo long as they adhered to the principles of reaſon, 
could poſſibly have any intereſt in extending their 


territory. If we would produce attachment in 


our aſſociates, we can adopt no ſurer method than 
that of practiſing the dictates of equity and mo- 
deration ; and, if this failed in any inſtance, it 
could only fail with him who, to whatever ſocicty 
he belonged, would prove an unworthy member. 
The duty of any ſociety to puniſh offenders 1s not 


dependent upon the hypothetical conſent of the 


offender to be puniſhed, but upon the duty of ne- 


ceſſary defence. 
But however irrational might be the controver(y 


of pariſh with pariſh in ſuch a fate of ſociety, it 


would not be the leſs poſſible. For ſuch extract- 
| dinary 
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dinary emergencies therefore proviſion ought to 
be made. Theſe emergencies are ſimilar in their 
nature to thoſe of foreign invaſion. They can 
only be provided againſt by the concert of ſeveral 
diſtricts, declaring and, if needful, inforcing the 
dictates of juſtice, 

One of the moſt obvious remarks that ſuggeſts 
itſelf upon theſes two caſes, of hoſtility between 
diſtrict and diſtrict, and of foreign invaſion which 
the intereſt of all calls upon them jointly to repel, 
is, that it is their nature to be only of occaſional 
recurrence, and that therefore the proviſions to be 
made reſpecting them need not be in the ſtrifteſt 
ſenſe of perpetual operation. In other words, the 
permanence of a national aſſembly, as it has hither- 
to been practiſed in France, cannot be neceſſary 
in a period of tranquillity, and may perhaps be 
pernicious. That we may form a more accurate 
judgment of this, let us recolle& ſome of the prin- 
cipal features that enter into the conſtitution of a 
national aſſembly. 
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They produce a fiftitious unanimity — an unnatural 
uniformity of opinion. —Cauſes of this uniformity, 
—Conſequences of the mode of deciſion by vote— 
I, perverſion of reaſon—2, contentious diſpute.— 
3. the triumph of ignurance and vice.—Sicitty 
incapable of afing from itſelf —of being well con. 
dutted by others. —Conclufion. — Modification of dl. 
mocracy that reſults from theſe confiderations, 


N the firſt place the exiſtence of a national 
aſſembly introduces the evils of a fictitious 
unanimity. The public, guided by ſuch an aſſem- 
bly, acts with concert, or elſe the aſſembly is 3 
nugatory excreſcence. But it is impoſſible that this 
unanimity can really exiſt. The individuals who 
conſtitute a nation, cannot take into conſideration a 
variety of important queſtions, without formin? 
different ſentiments reſpecting them. In reality al 
matters that are brought before ſuch an aſſembly 
are decided by a majority of votes, and the mino- 
rity, after having expoſed with all the power 0 
eloquence and force of reaſoning of which they are 
capable the injuſtice and folly of the meaſure 
adopted, are obliged in a certain ſenſe to aſſiſt i 
carrying 
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carrying them into execution. Nothing can more BOOK V+ 
directly contribute to the depravation of the human XXIII. 
underſtanding and character. It inevitably renders 
mankind timid, diſſembling and corrupt. He that 
is not accuſtomed excluſively to act upon the dic- 
tates of his own underſtanding, muſt fall infinitely 
ſhort of that energy and ſimplicity of which our 
nature is capable. He that contributes his per- 
ſonal exertions or his property to the ſupport of a 
cauſe which he believes to be unjuſt, will quickly 
loſe that accurate diſcrimination and nice ſenſibility 
of moral rectitude which are the principal ornaments 
of reaſon. | 
Secondly, the exiſtence of national councils pro- anunnaturat 
duces a certain ſpecies of real unanimity, unnatural X — 
in its character, and pernicious in its effects. The 
genuine and wholſome ſtate of mind is, to be un- 
looſed from ſhackles, and to expand every fibre of 
tz frame according to the independent and indi- 
vidual impreflions of truth upon that mind. How 
great would be the progreſs of intellectual im- 
provement, if men were unfettered by the preju- 
ices of education, unſeduced by the influence of a 
corrupt ſtate of ſociety, and accuſtomed to yield 
without ſear to the guidance of truth, however un- 
explored might be the regions and unexpected the 
concluſions to which ſhe conducted us? We eannot 
advance in the voyage of happineſs, unleſs we be 
wholly at large upon the ſtream that would carry 
us thither: the anchor, that we at firſt looked 
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upon as the inſtrument of our ſafety, will at laſt 
appear to be the means of detaining our progreſs, 
Unanimity of a certain ſpecies will be the reſult of 
perfect freedom of enquiry, and this unanimity 
would, in a ſtate of perfect freedom, become 
hourly more conſpicuous. Bur the unanimity, that 
reſults from men's having a viſible ſtandard by 
which to adjuſt their ſentiments, is deceitful and 
pernicious. | 

In numerous aſſemblies a thouſand motives in- 
fluence our judgments, independently of reaſon and 
evidence. Every man looks forward to the effect; 
which the opinions he avows will produce on his 
ſucceſs. Every man connects himſelf with ſome 
ſe& or party. The activity of his thought is 
ſhackled at every turn by the fear that his aſſociates 


may diſclaim him. This effect is ſtrikingly viſible 


in the preſent ſtate of the Britiſh parliament, where 
men, whoſe faculties are comprehenſive almoſt be- 
yond all former example, are induced by theſe mo- 
tives ſincerely to eſpouſe the moſt contemptible and 


clearly exploded errors. 


Thirdly, the debates of a national aſſembly are 
diſtorted from their reaſonable tenour by the ne- 
ceſſity of their being uniformly terminated by a 
vote. Debate and diſcuſſion are in their own na- 
ture highly conducive to intellectual improvement; 
but they loſe this ſalutary character the moment 
they are ſubjected to this unfortunate condition. 


What can be more unreaſonable, than to demand, 
| that 
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that argument, the uſual quality of which 1s gra- 
dually and imperceptibly to enlighten the mind, 
ſhould declare its effect in the cloſe of a ſingle 
converſation? No ſooner does this circumſtance 
occur than the whole ſcene changes its character. 
The orator no longer enquires after permanent 


conviction, but tranſitory effect. He ſeeks rather | 


to take advantage of our prejudices, than to en- 
lighten our judgment. That which might other- 
wiſe have been a ſcene of philoſophic and moral 
enquiry, is changed into wrangling, tumult and 
precipitation. 

Another circumſtance that ariſes out of the de- 
ciſion by vote, is the neceſſity of conſtructing a 
form of words that ſhall beſt meet the ſentiments 
and be adapted to the preconceived ideas of a 
multitude of men. What can be conceived of at 
once more ludicrous and diſgraceful, than the ſpec- 
tacle of a ſet of rational beings employed for hours 
together in weighing particles and adjuſting com- 
mas? Such is the ſcene that is perpetually wit- 
neſſed in clubs and private ſocieties. In parlia- 
ments this ſort of buſineſs is uſually adjuſted before 
the meaſure becomes a ſubject of public inſpection. 
But it does not the leſs exiſt ; and ſometimes it 
occurs in the other mode, ſo that, when numerous 
amendments have been made to ſuit the corrupt 
intereſt of imperious pretenders, the Herculean taſk 
remains at laſt to reduce the chaos into a gramma- 

tical and intelligible form. | 
| © 3 The 
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The whole is then wound up with that intole. 
rable inſult upon all reaſon and juſtice, tie deciding 
upon truth by the caſting up of numbers. Thus 
every thing that we have been accuſtomed to eſ- 
teem moſt ſacred, is determined, at beſt by the 
weakeſt heads in the aſſembly, but, as it not lefs 
frequently happens, by the moſt corrupt and diſho- 
nourable intentions. 

In the laſt place, national aſſemblies will by no 
means be thought to deſerve our direct appro- 
bation, if we recolle& for a moment the abſurdity 
of that fiction by which ſociety is conſidered, as it 
has been termed, as a moral individual. It is in 
vain that we endeavour to counteract the immuta- 
ble laws of neceſſity. A multitude of men, after 
all our ingenuity, will ſtill remain no more than a 
multitude of men. Nothing can intellectually 
unite them, ſhort of equal capacity and identical 
perception. So long as the varieties of mind ſhall 
remain, the force of ſociety can no otherwiſe be 
concentrated, than by one man for a ſhorter or 
a longer term taking the lead of the reſt, and em- 
ploying their force, whether material or dependent 
on the weight of their character, in a mechanical 
manner, juſt as he would employ the force of a 
tool or a machine. All government correſponds 
in a certain degree to what the Greeks deno- 
minated a tyranny. The difference is, that 1n 
deſpotic countries mind is depreſſed by an uni- 
form uſurpation ; while in republics ic preſerves a 

5 greater 


opinion. 
conducted 

palpable of all impoſtures. The acts of the ſociety by owers. 

can never riſe above the ſuggeſtions of this or that 

individual who is a member of it. Let us enquire 

whether ſociety, conſidered as an agent, can really 

become the equal of certain individuals of whom it 

is compoſed. And here, without ſtaying to exa- 

mine what ground we have to expect that the 

wiſeſt member of the ſociety will actually take the 

lead in it, we find two obvious reaſons to perſuade 

us that, whatever be the degree of wiſdom inherent 

in him ghat really ſuperintends, the acts which he 

performs in the name of the ſociety will be both 

leſs virtuous and leſs able, than under other cir- 

cumſtances they might be expected to be. In the 

firſt place, there are few men who, with the con- 

ſciouſneſs of being able to cover their reſponſibility 

under the name of a ſociety, will not venture upon 

meaſures, leſs direct in their motives, or leſs juſti- 

fable in the experiment, than they would have 

choſen to adopt in their own perſons. Secondly, 

men who act under the name of a ſociety, are de- 

prived of that activity and energy which may be- 

long to them in their individual character. They 

have a multitude of followers to draw after them, 

whoſe humours they muſt conſult, and to whoſe 

llowneſs of apprehenſion they muſt accommodate 

O 4 themſelves. 
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greater portion of its activity, and the uſurpation BOOK v. 
more eaſily conforms itſelf to the fluctuations of XXIII. 
— 


The pretence of collective wiſdom is the moſt ofbeingwell 
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themſelves. It is for this reaſon that we frequently 
ſee men of the moſt elevated genius dwindle into 
vulgar leaders, when they become involved in the 
buſy ſcenes of public life. | 

From theſe reaſonings we are ſufficiently autho- 
riſed to conclude, that national aſſemblies, or in 
other words aſſemblies inſtituted for the joint pur- 
poſe of adjuſting the differences between diſtri 
and diſtrict, and of conſulting reſpecting the beſt 
mode of repelling foreign invaſion, however neceſ- 
fary to be had recourſe to upon certain occaſions, 
ought to be employed as ſparingly as the nature of 
the caſe will admit. They ſhould either never be 
elected but upon extraordinary emergencies, like 
the dictator of the ancient Romans, or elſe ſit pe- 
riodically, one day for example in a year, with a 
power of continuing their ſeſſions within a certain 
limit; to hear the complaints and repreſentations 
of their conſtituents, The tormer of theſe modes 
is greatly to be preferred. Several of the reaſons 
already adduced are calculated to ſhow, that election 


itſelf is of a nature not to be employed but when the 


occaſion demands it, There would be no difficulty 
in ſuggeſting expedients relative to the regular 
originating of national aſſemblies. It would be 
moſt ſuitable to paſt habits and experience, that a 


general election ſhould take place whenever a cer- 


tain number of diſtricts demanded it. It would be 
moſt agreeable to rigid ſimplicity and equity that 
an aſſembly of two or two hundred diſtricts ſhould 

4 takt 
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take place, in exact proportion to the number of BOOK v- 

diſtricts by whom that meaſure was deſired. XXIII. 
It cannot reaſonably be denied that all the ob- ,isc.. 

jections which have been moſt loudly reiterated 918i &- 

againſt democracy, become null in an application fat dle 

to the form of government which has now been confidera- 

delineated. Here is no opening for tumult, for 

the tyranny of a multitude drunk with unlimited 

power, for political ambition on the part of the 

few, or reſtleſs jealouſy and precaution on the part 

of the many. Here no demagogue would find a 

ſuitable occaſion for rendering the multitude the 

blind inſtrument of his purpoſes. Men in ſuch a 

ſtate of ſociety would underſtand their happineſs 

and cheriſh it. The true reaſon why the maſs of M 

mankind has ſo often been made the dupe of 4 

knaves, has been the myſterious and complicated | 

nature of the ſocial ſyſtem. Once annihilate the 

quackery of government, and the moſt homebred 

underſtanding will be prepared to ſcorn the artifices 

of the ſtate juggler that would miſlead him. 
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Political authority of a national aſſembly — H juries. — 
Conſequence from the whole. - © 


T remains for us to conſider what is the degree 

of authority neceſſary to be veſted in ſuch a 
modified ſpecies of national aſſembly as we have 
admitted into our ſyſtem. Are they to iſſue their 
commands to the different members of the contc- 
deracy? Or 1s it ſufficient that they ſhould invite 
them to co-operate for the common advantage, 
and by arguments and addreſſes convince them of 
the reaſonableneſs of the meaſures they propoſe ? 
The former of theſe would at firſt be neceſſary. 
The latter would afterwards become ſufficient *. 
The Amphictyonic council of Greece poſſeſſed no 
authority but that which flowed from its perſonal 


* Such is the idea of the author of Gulliver's Travels [ Part 
IV. ], a man who appears to have had a more profound inſight 
into the true principles of political juftice, than any preceding ot 
contemporary author. It was unfortunate, that a work of ſucli 
ineſtimable wiſdom failed, at the period of its publication, from 
the mere playfulneſs of its form, in communicating adequate in- 
ſtruction to mankind. Poſterity only will be able to praiſe it as 
it deſerves, 
| character, 
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character. In proportion as the ſpirit of party was 
extirpated, as the reſtleſſneſs of public commotion 
ſubſided, and as the political machine became ſim- 
ple, the voice of reaſon would be ſecure to be heard. 
An appeal by the afſembly to the ſeveral diſtricts 
would not fail to obtain the approbation of all rea- 
ſonable men, unleſs it contained in it ſomething ſo 
evidently queſtionable, as to make it perhaps de- 
firable that 1t ſhould prove abortive. 

This remark leads us one ſtep farther. Why 
ſhould not the ſame diſtinction between commands 
and invitations, which we have juſt made in the 
caſe of national aſſemblies, be applied to the parti- 
cular aſſemblies or juries of the ſeveral diſtricts ? 
At firſt, we will ſuppoſe, that ſome degree of au- 
thority and violence would be neceſſary. But this 
neceſſity does not ariſe out of the nature of man, 
but out of the inſtitutions by which he has already 
been corrupted. Man is not originally vicious, 
He would not refuſe to liſten, or to be convinced 
by the expoſtulations that are addreſſed to him, had 
he not been accuſtomed to regard them as hypocri- 
tical, and to conceive that, while his neighbour, his 
parent and his political governor pretended to be 
actuated by a pure regard to his intereſt or plea- 
ſure, they were in reality, at the expence of his, 

promoting their own. Such are the fatal effects of 
muyſteriouſneſs and complexity. Simplify the ſocial 
ſyſtem in the manner which every motive but thoſe 
cb uſurpation and ambition powerfully recommends; 

| | render 
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BOOK V. render the plain dictates of juſtice level to every 
XXIV, capacity; remove the neceſſity of implicit faith; 
and the whole ſpecies will become reaſonable and 
virtuous, It will then be ſufficient for juries to 
recommend a certain mode of adjuſting controver- 
fies, without aſſuming the prerogative of dictating 
that adjuſtment. It will then be ſufficient for them 
to invite offenders to forſake their errors. If their 
expoſtulations proved in a few inſtances ineffectual, 
the evils ariſing out of this circumſtance would be 
of leſs importance, than thoſe which proceed from 
the perpetual violation of the exerciſe of private 
judgment. But in reality no evils would ariſe: 
tor, where the empire of reaſon was ſo univerſally 
acknowledged, the offender would either readily 
yield to the expoſtulations of authority ; or, if he 
reſiſted, though ſuffering no perſonal moleſtation, 
he would feel ſo uncaſy under the unequivocal diſ- 
approbation and obſervant eye of public judgment, 
as willingly to remove to a ſociety more congenial 

to his errors. 
Confe- The reader has probably anticipated the ultimate 
Noble, Concluſion from theſe remarks. If juries might at 
length ceaſe to decide and be contented to invite, 
if force might gradually be withdrawn and reaſon 
truſted alone, ſhall we not one day find that juries 
themſelves and every other ſpecies of public inſti- 
tution, may be laid aſide as unneceſſary ? Will not 
the reaſonings of one wiſe man be as effectual as 


thoſe of twelve 5 Will not the competence of one 
individual 


i 
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individual to inſtruct his neighbours be a matter of 
ſufficient notoriety, without the formality of an 
election? Will there be many vices to correct and 
much obſtinacy to conquer ? This is one of the 
moſt memorable ſtages of human improvement. 
With what delight muſt every well informed friend 
of mankind look forward to the auſpicious period, 
the diſſolution of political government, of that brute 
engine, which has been the only perennial cauſe of 
the vices of mankind, and which, as has abundantly 
appeared in the progreſs of the preſent work, has 
miſchiefs of various ſorts incorporated with its ſub- 
ſtance, and no otherwiſe to be removed than by its 
utter annihilation ! 


The following paſſage ſhould have been inſerted at 
page 41, line 3, in the chapter © Of Courts and 
Miniſters,” and was omitted by miſtake. 


There is one feature. above all others, which has 
never eſcaped the animadverſion of the molt ſuper- 
ficial delineator of the manners of a court; I mean 
the profound diſſimulation which is there cultivated. 
The miniſter has in the firſt place to deceive the 
ſovereign, continually to pretend to feel whatever 
his maſter feels, to ingratiate himſelf by an uniform 
inſincerity, and to make a ſhow of the moſt unre- 
lerved affection and attachment. His next duty is 

to 
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to cheat his dependents and the candidates for of- 


— ſice; to keep them in a perpetual fever of deſire 


and expectation. Recollect the ſcene of a mini- 
ſterial levee. To judge by the external appearance 
we ſhould ſuppoſe this to be the choſen ſeat of 
diſintereſted kindneſs. All that 1s erect and deci- 
five in man is ſhameleſsly ſurrendered. No pro- 
feſſions of ſubmiſſion can be ſo baſe, no forms of 
adulation ſo extravagant, but that they are eagerly 
practiſed by theſe voluntary proſtitutes. Yet it is 
notorious that in this ſcene above all others hatred 
has fixed its dwelling ; jealouſy rankles in every 
breaſt; and the moſt of them would rejoice in the 
opportunity of ruining each other for ever. Here 
it is that promiſes, proteſtations and oaths are fo 
wantonly multiplied, as almoſt to have loft their 
meaning. There is ſcarcely a man to weak, as, 
when he has received a court promiſe, not to trem- 
ble leſt it ſhould be found as falſe and unſubſtantial 
by him, as it has proved to ſo many others. 

At length by the conſtant practice of diſſimu- 
lation the true courtier comes to be unable to dil- 
tinguiſh among his own ſentiments the pretended 
from the real. He arrives at ſuch proficiency in 
lus art, as to have neither paſſions nor attachments. 
Perſonal kindneſs and all conſideration for the 
merit of others are ſwallowed up in a narrow and 
ſordid ambition; not that generous ambition for 
the eſteem of mankind which reflects a fort of 


ſplendour upon vice itſelf, but an ambition of ſelfiſh 


gratification 
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gratification and illiberal intrigue. Such a man BOOK V 
has bid a long farewel to every moral reſtraint, =—— 
and thinks his purpoſes cheaply promoted by the 

ſacrifice of honour, ſincerity and juſtice, His 

chief ſtudy and greateſt boaſt are to be impene- # 
trable ; that no man ſhall be able to diſcover what 1 
he deſigns; that, though you diſcourſe with him 
for ever, he ſhall conſtantly elude your detection. 
Conſummate in his art, he will often practiſe it 
without excuſe or neceſſity. Thus hiſtory records _ 
her inſtances of the profuſe kindneſs and endear- 2 
ment with which monarchs have treated thoſe they 
had already reſolved to deftroy. A gratuitous 
pride ſeems to have been placed in exhibiting the £8} 
laſt refinement of profligacy and deceit. Miniſters if [ 
of this character are the moſt mortal enemies of | 
virtue in others. A cabal of ſuch courtiers is in '* 
the utmoſt degree deadly. They deſtroy by ſecret i ; 
ways, that give no warning, and leave no trace. If 4 
they have to do with a blunt, juſt man who knows | '# | 
no diſguiſe, or a generous ſpirit that ſcorns to prac- 1 
tiſe diſſimulation and artifice, they mark him their I 
certain victim. No good or liberal character can 
eſcape their machinations ; and the immorality of 
the court, which throws into ſhade all other wick- 
edneſs, ſpreads its contagion through the land, and 
emaſculates the ſentiments of the moſt populous 
nation, 
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GENERAL EFFECTS OF THE POLITICAL SUPERIN= #: 

| TENDENCE OF OPINION, £4 
Arguments in favour of this ſuperintendence. — Anſwer. ff % 
The exertions of ſocie:y in its corporate capacity 1 | 
are, 1, unwiſe2, incapable of proper effect. Of 7 
ſumptuary laws, agrarian laws and reward. — 4 f 1 
Political degeneracy not incurable.—3. ſuperfluous » A 
in commerce—in ſpeculative enquiry—in morality. 1 | 7 £7 
—4. pernicious—as undermining intelleZual capacity #0 
—as ſuſpending intelleFual improvement—contrary EY 
to the nature of morality—to the nature of mind.— 44 
Concluſion, | 34 
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Arguments 
in favour of 
this ſuper- 
intendence. 


GENERAL xefedrs OF THE 
PRINCIPLE, which has entered deeply 


into the ſyſtems of the writers on political 
law, 1s that of the duty of governments to watch 
over the manners of the people. © Government,” 
ſay they, © plays the part of an unnatural ſtep-mo- 
ther, not of an affectionate parent, when ſhe is 
contented by rigorous puniſhments to avenge the 
commiſſion of a crime, while ſhe is wholly inatten- 
tive beforehand to imbue the mind with thoſe vir- 
tuous principles, which might have rendered pu- 
niſhment unneceſſary. It is the buſineſs of a ſage 
and patriotic magiſtracy to have its attention ever 
alive to the ſentiments of the people, to encourage 
ſuch as are favourable to virtue, and to check in 
the bud ſuch as may lead to diſorder and corrup- 
tion. How long ſhall government be employed to 
diſplay its terrors, without ever having recourſe to 
the gentleneſs of invitation? How long lhall ſhe 
deal in retroſpect and cenſure to the utter neglect of 
prevention and remedy ?” Theſe reaſonings have 
in ſome reſpects gained additional ſtrength by 
means of the lateſt improvements and cleareſt 
views upon the ſubject of political truth. It has 
been rendered more evident than in any former 
period, that government, inſtead of being an object 
of ſecondary conſideration, has been the principal 
vehicle of extenſive and permanent evil to man- 
kind. It was natural therefore to ſay, “ ſince go- 
vernment can produce ſo much poſitive milchiet, 
{urely it can do ſome poſitive good,” 


But 
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But theſe views, however ſpecious and agreeable — 

they may in the firſt inſtance appear, are liable to 
very ſerious queſtion. If we would not be ſeduced 3 
by viſionary good, we ought here more than ever, 
to recollect the principles that have repeatedly been 
inſiſted upon and illuſtrated in this work, © that 
government 1s in all caſes an evil,” and © that it 
ought to be introduced as ſparingly as poſſible.” 
Nothing can be more unqueſtionable than that the 
manners and opinions of mankind are of the utmoſt 
conſequence to the general welfare. But it does 
not follow that government is the inſtrument by 
which they are to be faſhioned. 

One of the reaſons that may lead us to doubt of The exer- 
ts fitneſs for this purpoſe is to be drawn from the — - = 
view we have already taken of ſociety conſidered as ci ars, 
an agent . A multitude of men may be feigned © e? 
to be an individual, but they cannot become a real 
individual. The acts which go under the name of 
the ſociety, are really the acts now of one ſingle 
perſon and now of another. The men who by 
turns uſurp the name of the whole, perpetually act 
under the preſſure of incumbrances that deprive 
them of their true energy. They are fettered by 
the prejudices, the humours, the weakneſs and the 
vice of thoſe with whom they a&; and, after a 
thouſand ſacrifices to theſe contemptible intereſts, 
their project comes out at laſt diſtorted in every 
joint, abortive and monſtrous. Society therefore 

* Book V, Chap. XXIII, p. 198. 
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in its corporate capacity can by no means be buſy 


and intruſive with impunity, fince its acts muſt be 


expected to be deficient in wiſdom, 

Secondly, they will not be leſs deficient in effi- 
cacy than they are in wiſdom. The object at which 
we are ſuppoſing them to aim, is to improve the 
opinions, and through them the manners of man- 
kind; for manners are nothing elſe but opinions 
carried out into action: ſuch as is the fountain, 
ſuch will be the ſtreams that are ſupplied. from it. 
But what is it upon which opinion muſt be founded? 
Surely upon evidence, upon the perceptions of the 
underſtanding. Has ſociety then any particular 
advantage in its corporate capacity for illuminating 
the underſtanding ? Can it convey into its addreſſes 
and expoſtulations a compound. or ſublimate of the 
wiſdom of all its members, ſuperior in quality to 
the individual wiſdom of any? If ſo, why have not 
ſocietics of men written treatiſes of morality, of the 
philoſophy of nature, or the philoſophy of mind? 
Why have all the great ſteps of human improve- 
ment been the work of individuals ? 

If then ſociety conſidered as an agent have n 
particular advantage for enlightening the under- 
ſtanding, the real difference between the dia of 
ſociety and the dia of individuals muſt be looked 
for in the article of authority. But is authority 2 
proper inſtrument. for influencing the opinions and 
manners of men? It Jaws were a ſufficient means 


for the reformation of error and vice, it is not to 
; be 
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be believed but that the world long ere this would 


have become the ſeat of every virtue. Nothing 


can be more eaſy than to command men to be juſt 
and good, to love their neighbours, to praiſe uni- 
verſal ſincerity, to be content with a little, and to 
reſiſt the enticements of avarice and ambition. 
But, when you have done, will the characters of 
men be altered by your precepts? Theſe com- 
mands have been iſſued for thouſands of years; 
and, if it had been decreed that every man ſhould 
be hanged that violated them, it is vehemently to 
be ſuſpected that this would not have ſecured their 
influence. 

But it will be anſwered, “ that laws need not 
deal thus in generals, but may deſcend to particular 
proviſions calculated to fecure their ſucceſs. We 
may inſtitute ſumptuary laws, limiting the expence 
of our citizens in dreſs and food. We may inſti- 
tute agrarian laws, forbidding any man to poſſeſs 
more than a certain annual revenue. We may 
proclaim prizes as the reward of acts of juſtice, 
benevolence and public virtue.” And, when we 
have done this, how far are we really advanced in 
our career ? If the people be previouſly inclined to 
moderation in expence, the laws are a ſuperfluous 
parade. If they are not inclined, who ſhall execute 
them, or prevent their evaſion ? It is the misfor- 
tune in theſe caſes, that regulations cannot be exe- 
cuted but by individuals of that very people they 
are meant to reſtrain. If the nation at large be 
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infeſted with vice, who ſhall ſecure us a ſucceſſion 


- of magiſtrates that are free from the contagion ? 


Even if we could ſurmount this difficulty, ſtill it 
would be vain. Vice is ever more ingenious in 


evaſion, than authority in detection. It is abſurd 


to imagine that any law can be executed, that di- 


rectly contradicts the propenſities and ſpirit of the 


nation, If vigilance were able fully to countermine 
the ſubterfuges of art, the magiſtrates who thus 
pertinaciouſly adhered to the practice of their duty, 
would not fail to be torn in pieces, 

What can be more contrary to the moſt rational 
principles of human intercourſe than the inquiſito- 
rial ſpirit which ſuch regulations imply? Who 
ſhall enter into my houſe, ſcrutiniſe my expenditure 
and count the diſhes upon my table? Who ſhall 
detect the ſtratagems I employ to cover my real 


_ poſſeſſion of an enormous income, while I ſeem to 


receive but a ſmall one ? Not that there is really 
any thing unjuſt and unbecoming, as has been too 
often ſuppoſed, in my neighbour's anjmadverting 
with the utmoſt freedom upon my perſonal con- 
duct. But that all watchfulneſs, that propoſes for 
its object the calling in of force as the corrective of 
error, is invidious. Obſerye my conduct; you do 
well. Report it as widely as poſſible, provided you 
report 1t fairly; you are entitled to commendation. 
But the heart of man unavoidably revolts againſt 
the attempt to correct my error by the infliction 
of violence, We diſapprove of the ſuperior, how- 


ever 
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ever well informed he may be, who undertakes by 
chaſtiſement to induce me to alter in my opinion 
or vary in my choice: but we diſapprove till 
more, and we do well, of the man who officiates as 
the Argus of my tyrant; who reports my conduct, 
not for the purpoſe of increaſing my wiſdom and 
prudence, not for the purpoſe of inſtrufting others, 
but that he may bring down upon me the brute, 
the ſlaviſh and exaſperating arm of power. 

Such muſt be the caſe in extenſive governments: 
in governments of ſmaller dimenſions opinion 
would be all ſufficient; the inſpection of every 
man over the conduct of his neighbours, when un- 
ſtained with caprice, would conſtitute a cenſorſhip 
of the more irreſiſtible nature. But the force of 
this cenſorſhip would depend upon its freedom, not 
following the poſitive dictates of law, but the ſpon- 
taneous deciſions of the underſtanding. 

Again, in the diſtribution of rewards who ſhall 
ſecure us againſt error, partiality and intrigue, con- 
verting that which was meant for the ſupport of 
virtue into a new engine for her ruin ? Not to add, 
that prizes are a very feeble inſtrument for the ge- 
neration of excellence, always inadequate to its re- 
ward where it really exiſts, always in danger of be- 
ing beſtowed on ãts ſemblance, continually miſlead- 
ing the underſtanding by foreign and degenerate 
motives of avarice and vanity. 

In truth, the whole ſyſtem of ſuch regulations is 
4 perpetual ſtruggle againſt the laws of nature and 
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neceſſity. Mind will in all inſtances be ſwayed by 
its own views and propenſities. No project can be 
more abſurd, than that of reverſing theſe propen- 


ſities by the interpoſition of authority. He that 


ſhould command a conflagration to ceaſe or a tem- 
peſt to be ſtill, would not diſplay more ignorance 
of the ſyſtem of the univerſe, than he, who, with a 
code of regulations, whether general or. minute, 
that he has framed in his cloſet, expects to reſtore 
a corrupt and Juxurious people to temperance and 
virtue. 

The force of this argument reſpecting the ineffi- 
cacy of regulations has often been felt, and the 
concluſions that are deduced from it have been in 
2 high degree diſcouraging. © The character of 
nations, it has been ſaid, © is unalterable, or at 
leaſt, when once debauched, can never be recovered 
to purity. Laws are an empty name, when the 
manners of the people. are become corrupt. In 
vain ſhall the wiſeſt legiſlator attempt the reforma- 
tion of his country, when the torrent of profligacy 
and vice has once broken down the bounds of mo- 
deration. There is no longer any inſtrument left 
for the reſtoration of ſimplicity and frugality. It 
is uſcleſs to declaim againſt the evils that ariſe from 
inequality of riches and rank, where this inequality 
has already gained an eſtabliſhment. A generous 
Dirit will admire the exertions of a Cato and a 
Brutus ; but a calculating ſpirit will condemn them, 
as inflicting uſeleſs torture upon a patient whole 
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diſeaſe is irremediable. It was from a view of this 500 VI. 
truth that the poets derived their fictions reſpectin g 


the early hiſtory of mankind ; well aware that, 


mind unbent, it would be a vain expectation that 
ſhould hope to recal men from paſſion to reaſon, 
and from effeminacy to energy“. But this con- 
cluſion from the inefficacy of regulations is ſo far 
from being valid, that in reality, 


A third objection to the poſitive interference of 3. rupee. 
ſociety in its corporate capacity for the propagation 2 


of truth and virtue is, that ſuch interference is al- 
together unneceſſary. Truth and virtue are com- 
petent to fight their own battles. They do not 
need to be nurſed and patroniſed by the hand of 


power. 


The miſtake which has been made in this caſe, in com- 
is ſimilar to the miſtake which is now univerſally 


exploded upon the ſubje& of commerce. It was 
long ſuppoſed that, if any nation deſired to extend 
its trade, the thing moſt immediately neceſſary was 
for government to interfere, and inſtitute protecting 
duties, bounties and monopolies. It is now well 
known that commerce never flouriſhes ſo much, as 
when it is delivered from the guardianſhip of legiſ- 
lators and miniſters, and is built upon the principle, 
not of forcing other people to buy our commodities 
dear when they might purchaſe rhem elſewhere 
cheaper and better, but of ourſelves feeling the 
Book I, Chap. VII. 
neceſſity 


when luxury was introduced and the ſprings of 
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neceſſity of recommending them by their intrinſic 
advantages. Nothing can be at once ſo unreaſon- 
able and hopeleſs, as to attempt by poſitive regu- 
lations to ſuperſede the unalterable laws of the 
univerſe. 

The ſame truth which has been felt under the 
article of commerce, has alſo made a conſiderable 
progreſs as to the ſubjects of ſpeculative enquiry, 
Formerly it was thought that the true religion was 
to be defended by acts of uniformity, and that one 
of the principal duties of the magiſtrate was to 
watch the progreſs of hereſy. It was truly judged 
that the connexion between error and vice is of the 
moſt intimate nature, and it was concluded that no 


means could be more effectual to prevent men 


from deviating into error, than to check their wan- 
derings by the ſcourge of authority. Thus writers, 
whoſe political views in other reſpects have been 
uncommonly enlarged, have told us © that men 
ought indeed to be permitted to think. as they 
pleaſe, but not to propagate their pernicious opt- 
nions; as they may be permitted to keep poiſons in 
their cloſet, but not to offer them to ſale under the 
denomination of cordials *.” Or, if humanity 


have forbidden them to recommend the extirpa- 


tion of a ſect which has already got footing in a 
country, they have however earneſtly adviſed the 
magiſtrate to give no quarter to any new ex- 
travagance that might be attempted to be intro- 


* Gulliver's Travels, Part II, Chap, VI. 
duced, 


1 . 
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duced . The reign of theſe two errors reſpect- 
ing commerce and theoretical ſpeculation is nearly 
at an end, and it is reaſonable to believe that the 
idea of teaching virtue through the inſtrumentality 
of government will not long ſurvive them. 

All that is to be aſked on the part of govern- 
ment in behalf of morality and virtue is a clear 
ſtage upon which for them to exert their own ener- 
gies, and perhaps ſome reſtraint for the preſent 
upon the violent diſturbers of the peace of ſociety, 
that the efforts of theſe principles may be allowed 
to go on uninterrupted to their genuine concluſion. 
Who ever ſaw an inſtance in which error unaided 
by power was victorious over truth ? Who is there 
ſo abſurd as to believe, that with equal arms truth 
can be ultimately defeated? Hitherto every in- 
ſtrument of menace or influence has been employ- 
ed to counteract her. Has ſhe made no progreſs ? 
Has the mind of man the capacity to chuſe falſhood 
and reject truth, when her evidence is fairly pre- 
ſented? When it has been once thus preſented and 
has gained a few converts, docs ſhe ever fail to go 
on perpetually increaſing the number of her vota- 
ries? Excluſively of the fatal interference of go- 
vernment, and the violent irruptions of barbariſm 
threatening to ſweep her from the face of the earth, 
has not this been in all inſtances the hiſtory of 
ſcience ? | 

* Mably, de Ia Liziflation, Liv. I, Chap, III. des Etats 
Unis d Amerigue, Lettre [1]. 
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noOK VI. Nor are theſe obſervations leſs true in their ap- 
w—— plication to the manners and morals of mankind, 
5 Do not men always act in the manner which they 
eſteem beſt upon the whole or moſt conducive to 
their intereft ? Is it poſſible then that evidence of 
what is beſt or what is moſt beneficial can be 
thrown away upon them? The real hiſtory of the 
changes of character they experience in this reſpect 
is this. Truth for a long time ſpreads itſelf unob- 
ſerved. Thoſe who are the firſt to embrace it are 
little aware of the extraordinary effects with which 
it is pregnant. But it goes on to be ſtudied and 
illuſtrated. It perpetually increaſes in clearneſs and 
amplitude of evidence. The number of thoſe by 
whom it is embraced is gradually enlarged. If it 
have relation to their practical intereſts, if it ſhow 
them that they may be a thouſand times more 
happy and free than at preſent, it is impoſſible that 
in its perpetual increaſe of evidence and energy, it 
ſhould not at laſt break the bounds of ſpeculation, 
and become an animating principle of action. 
What can be more abſurd than the opinion, which 
has fo long prevailed, * that juſtice and an equal 
diſtribution of the means of happineſs may appear 
with the utmoſt clearneſs to be the only reaſonable 
foundation of political ſociety, without ever having 
any chance of being reduced into practice ? that 
oppreſſion and miſery are draughts of ſo intoxicat- 
ing a nature, that, when once taſted, we can never 
atterwards refuſe to partake of them? that vice 
has 
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has ſo many advantages over virtue, that the rea- 


ſonableneſs and wiſdom of the latter, however — 


powerfully exhibited, can never obtain a hold upon 
our affections? 

While therefore we decry the efficacy of un- 
aſſiſted laws, we are far from throwing any diſ- 
couragement by that means upon the proſpect of 
ſocial improvement. The true tendency of this 
view of the ſubject is to ſuggeſt indeed a differ- 
ent, but a more conſiſtent and promiſing method 
by which this improvement is to be produced. 
The legitimate inſtrument of effecting political 
reformation is truth. Let truth be inceſſantly ſtu- 
died, illuſtrated and propagated, and the effect is 
inevitable. Let us not vainly endeavour by laws 
and regulations to anticipate the future dictates of 
the general mind, but calmly wait till the harveſt of 
opinion is ripe. Let no new practice in politics be 
introduced, and no old one anxioully ſuperſeded, 
till called for by the public voice. The taſk, 
which for the Preſent ſhould wholly occupy the 
friend of man, is enquiry, inſtruction, diſcuſſion. 
The time may come when his taſk ſhall be of an- 
other ſort. Error, being completely detected, may 
indeed fink into unnoticed oblivion, without one 


partiſan to interrupt her fall. This would inevi- - 


tably be the event, were it not for the reſtleſſneſs 
and inconſiderate impetuoſity of mankind. But 
the event may be otherwiſe. Political change, by 
advancing too rapidly to its crifis, may become 
| attended 
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attended with commotion and hazard; and it may 
then be incumbent on him, ſuſpending to a certain 
degree general ſpeculations and the labours of ſci- 
ence, to aſſiſt in unfolding the momentous cata- 
ſtrophe, and more eſpecially to adopt ſuch pro- 
ceedings, as the preſſure of temporary difficulties 
ſhall appear ſucceſſively to require. 

In the fourth place the interference of an organ- 
ifed ſociety for the purpoſe of influencing opinions 
and manners, is not only uſeleſs, but pernicious, 
We have already found that ſuch interference is in 
one view of the ſubject ineffectual. But here a 
diſtinction is to be made. Conſidered with a view 
to the introduction of any favourable changes in 


the ſtate of ſociety, it is altogether impotent. But, 


though it be inadequate to change, it is powerful to 
prolong. This property in political regulation is 


fo far from being doubtful, that to it alone we are 


to aſcribe all the calamities that government has 
inflicted on mankind. When regulation coincides 
with the habits and propenſities of mankind at the 
time it is introduced, it will be found ſufficiently 
capable of maintaining thoſe habits and propen- 
fities in the greater part unaltered for centuries. In 
this view it is doubly pernicious. 
To underſtand this more accurately, let us apply 
it to the caſe of rewards, which has always been a 
favourite topic with the advocates of an improved 
legiſlation. How often have we been told, © that 
talents and virtues would ſpring up fpontaRKeoufly in 
a country, 
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ſhould be to ſecure to them an adequate reward ?” 


| ſhould begin with recollecting that the diſcerning 
of merit is an individual, and not a ſocial capacity. 
What can be more reaſonable than that each 
man for himſelf ſhould eſtimate the merits of his 
neighbour ? To endeavour to inſtitute a general 
judgment in the name of the whole, and to melt 
down the different opinions of mankind into one 
common opinion, appears at firſt ſight ſo monſtrous 
an attempt, that it is impoſſible to augur well of its 
conſequences. Will this judgment be wiſe, rea- 
ſonable or juſt ? Wherever each man is accuſtomed 
to decide for himſelf, and the appeal of merit is 
immediately to the opinion of its contemporaries, 
there, were it not for the falſe bias of ſome poſitive 
inſtitution, we might expect a genuine ardour in 
him who aſpired to excellence, creating and receiv- 
ing impreſſions in the preſence of an impartial au- 
dience. We might expect the judgment of the 
auditors to ripen by perpetual exerciſe, and mind, 
ever curious and awake, continually to approach 
nearer to the ſtandard of truth. What do we gain 
in compenſation for this, by ſetting up authority as 
the general oracle, from which the active mind is 
to inform itſelf what ſort of excellence it ſhould 
ſeek to acquire, and the public at large what judg- 
ment they ſhould pronounce upon the efforts of 
their contemporaries? What ſhould we think of 
| an 
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Now to judge of the propriety of this aphoriſm we 
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BOOK VI. an act of parliament appointing ſome particular in- 

| — a dividual preſident of the court of criticiſm, and 
judge in the laſt reſort of the literary merit of dra- 

matic compoſitions ? Is there any ſolid reaſon why 

we ſhould expect better things, from authority 

uſurping the examination of * or political ex- 

cellence ? 
Nothing can be more unreaſonable than the 

attempt to retain men in one common opinion by 

the dictate of authority. The opinion thus ob- 

truded upon the minds of the public is not their 

real opinion; it is only a project by which they are 

rendered incapable of forming an opinion. When- 

ever government aſſumes, to deliver us from the 

trouble of thinking for ourſelves, the only conſe- 

quences it produces are torpor and imbecility, 
Wherever truth ſtands in the mind unaccompanied 

by the evidence upon which it depends, it cannot 

properly be ſaid to. be apprehended at all. Mind 

in this caſe robbed of its eſſential character and 

genuine employment, and along with them muſt be 

expected to loſe all that which is capable of ren- 

dering its operations ſalutary and admirable. Either 

- mankind will reſiſt the aſſumptions of authority un- 
dertaking to ſuperintend their opinions, and then 

theſe aſſumptions will produce no more than an 
ineffectual ſtruggle ; or they will ſubmit, and then 
the effects will be injurious. He that in any de- 
gree conſigns to another the taſk of dictating his 
opinions and his conduct, will ceaſe to enquire 
| for 
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animate. 

Regulations will originally be inſtituted in favour 
either of falſhood or truth, In the firſt caſe no 
rattonal enquirer will pretend to allege any thing 
in their defence ; but, even ſhould truth be their 
obje&, yet ſuch is their nature, that they infallibly 
defeat the very purpoſe they were intended to ſerve. 
Truth, when originally preſented to the mind, is 
powerful and invigorating ; but, when attempted 
to be perpetuated by political inſtitution, becomes 
flaccid and lifclets. Truth in its unpatroniſed ſtate 
ſtrengthens and improves the underſtanding ; be- 
cauſe in that ſtate it is embraced only fo far as it is 
perceived to be truth. But truth, when recom- 
mended by authority, is weakly and irreſolutely 
embraced. The opinions I entertain are no longer 
properly my own; I repeat them as a leſſon ap- 
propriated by rote, but I do not ſtrictly ſpeaking 
underſtand them, and I am not able to aſſign the 
evidence upon which they reſt. My mind is 
weakened, while it is pretended to be improved. 
laſtead of the firmneſs of independence, I am 


ſons thus trammelled, are not ſtrictly ſpeaking ca- 
pable of a ſingle virtue. The firſt duty of man is 
to take none of the principles of conduct upon 
truſt, to do nothing without a clear and individual 
conviction that it is right to be done. , He that 
reſigns his underſtanding upon one particular topic, 

YOL, 11, * of will 


taught to bow to authority I know not why. Per- 
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will not exerciſe it vigorouſly upon others. If he 
be right in any inſtance, it will be inadvertently 
and by chance. A conſciouſneſs of the degrada- 
tion to which he is ſubjected, will perpetually haunt 
him; or at leaſt he will want the conſciouſneſs that 
accrues from independent conſideration, and will 
therefore equally want that intrepid perſeverance, 


that calm ſelſ- approbation that grows out of inde- 


pendence. Such beings are the mere dwarts and 
mockery of men, their efforts comparatively pulil- 
lanimous, and the vigour with which they ſhould 
execute their purpoſes, ſuperficial and hollow. 
Strangers to conviction, they will never be able 
to diſtinguiſh between prejudice and reaſon. Nor 
is this the worſt, Even when the glimpſes of en- 
quiry ſuggeſt themſelves, they will not dare to yicld 
to the temptation. To what purpoſe enquire, when 
the law has told me what to believe and what mult 
be the termination of my enquiries ? Even when 
opinion properly ſo called ſuggeſts itſelf, I am com- 
pelled, if it differ in any degree from the eſtabliſhed 
jyſtem, to ſhut my eyes, and Joudly profeſs my 
adherence where I doubt the moſt. This com- 
pulſion may exiſt in many different degrees, But, 
ſuppoſing it to amount to no more than a very 
ſlight temptation to be inſincere, what judgment 
muſt we form of ſuch a regulation either in a mor! 
or intelleEtuo] view? of a regulation, inviting men 
to the profeſſion of certain opinions by the profier 


of a reward, and deterripg them from a ſevere cx 
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mination of their juſtice by penalties and diſabili- 


ties? A ſyſtem like this does not content itſelf ———-. 


with habitually unnerving the mind of the great 
maſs of mankind through all its ranks, but provides 
for its own continuanee by debauching or terrifying 
the few individuals, who, in the midſt of the gene- 
ral emaſculation, might retain their curioſity and 
love of enterpriſe. We may judge how pernicious 
it is in its operation in this reſpect, by the long 
reign of papal uſurpation in the dark ages, and the 
many attacks upon it that were ſuppreſſed, previ- 
ouſly to the ſucceſsful one of Luther. Even yet, 
how few are there that venture to examine into the 
foundation of Mahometaniſm and Chriſtianity, or 
the effects of monarchy and ariſtocracy, in countries 
where thoſe ſyſtems are eſtabliſhed by law? Sup- 
poling men were free from perſecution for their 
hoſtilities in this reſpect, yet the inveſtigation could 
never be impartial, while ſo many allurements are 
held out, inviting men to a deciſion in one particu- 
lar way. 

To theſe conſiderations it ſhould be added, that 
what 1s right under certain circumſtances to-day, 
may by an alteration in thote circumſtances become 
wrong to-morrow. Right and wrong are the re- 
ſult of certain relations, and thoſe relations are 
lounded in the reſpective qualities of the beings 
to whom they belong. Change thoſe qualities, 
and the relations become altogether different. The 
ucatment that I am bound to beſtow upon any one 
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2 depends upon my capacity and his circumſtances. 
- Increaſe the firſt, or vary the ſecond, and I am 
bound to a different treatment. I am bound at 
preſent to ſubject an individual to forcible reſtraint, 
becauſe I am not wiſe enough by reaſon alone to 
change his vicious propenſities. The moment! 
can render mylelf wiſe enough, I ought to confine 
myſelf to the latter mode. It is perhaps right to | 
ſuffer the negroes in the Weſt Indies to continue in 
ſlavery, till they can be gradually prepared for a 
ſtate of liberty. Univerſally it is a fundamental \ 
principle in ſound political ſcience, that a nation is 
beſt fitted for the amendment of its civil govern- 
ment by being made to underſtand and deſire the 
advantage of that amendment, and the moment it 
is ſo underſtood and deſi d it ought to be intro- 
duced. But, if there be any truth in theſe views, 
nothing can be more adyerſe to reaſon or incon- 
ſiſtent with the nature of man, than poſitive regu- 
| lations tending to conunue a certain mode of pro- 
ceeding when its utility is gone. 


w the ga- If we would be ſtill more completely aware of 
mind. the pernicious tendency of poſitive inſtitutions, we 


onght in the laſt place explicitly to contraſt the 
nature of mind and the nature of government. It 
is one of the moſt unqueſtionable properties of 
mind to be ſuſceptible of perpetual improvement. 
It is the inalienable tendency of poſitive inſtitution, 
to retain that with which it is converſant for ever in 
the ſame ſtate, Is then the perfectibility of under- 

ſtanding 
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ſanding an attribute of trivial importance? Can BOOK VE 


we recolle& with coldneſs d indifference the ad- 
vantages with which this quality is pregnant to the 
lateſt poſterity ? And how are theſe advantages to 
be ſecured? By inceſſant induſtry, by a curioſity 
never to be diſneartened or fatigued, by a ſpirit of 
enquiry to wich a ublime and philanthropic mind 
will allow no pauic. The circumſtance of all others 
moſt neceſl.cy, is that we ſhould never ſtand ſtill, 
that every thing moſt intereſting to the general 
welfr©, wholly delivered from re{traint, ſhould be 
in a {rate of change, moderate and as it were im- 
perceptible, but continual, is there any thing that 
can look with a more malignant afpe& upon the 
general weliare, than an infticution tending to give 
permanence to certain ſyſtems and opinions? Such 
inſtitutions are two ways pernicious ; firit, which is 
moſt material, becauſe they render all the future 
advances of mind infinite, tedious and operole ; 
ſecondly, becauſe, Ly violendly confining the ſtream 
of reflexion, and holding it for a time in an unna- 
tural ſtate, they compel i at laſt to ruſh forward 
with impetuoſity, and thus occaſion calamities, 
which, were it free from reſtraint, would be found 
extremely foreign to its nature. Is it to be be- 
lieved that, if the interference of poſitive inſtitution 
were out of the queſtion, the progreſs of mind in 
pait ages would have been ſo flow, as to have 
liruck the majority of ingenuous obſervers with 
deſpair ? The ſcience of Greece and Rome upon 
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the ſubjects of political Juſtice was in many reſpects 


A extremely imperfect: yet could we have been fo 


Concluſion. 


long in appropriating their diſcoveries, had not the 
allure ments of reward and the menace of perſecu- 
tion united to induce us, not to truſt to the firſt and 
fair verdict of our own underſtandings ? 

The juſt concluſion from the above reaſonings is 
nothing more than a confirmation, with ſome dif- 
ference in the mode of application, of the funda- 
mental principle, that government is little capable 
of affording benefit of the firſt importance to man- 
kind. It is calculated to induce us to lament, not 
the apathy and indifference, but the inauſpicious 
activity of government. It incites us to look for 
the moral improvement of the ſpecies, not in the 


multiplying of regulations, but in their repeal. It 


teaches us that truth and virtue, like commerce, 
will then flouriſh moſt, when leaſt ſubjected to the 
miſtaken guardianſhip of authority and laws. This 
maxim will riſe upon us in its importance, in pro- 
portion as we connect it with the numerous de- 
partments of political juſtice to which it will be 
found to have relation. As faſt as it ſhall be 
adopted into the practical ſyſtem of mankind, it 
will go on to deliver us from a weight intolerable 
to mind, and in the higheſt degree inimical to the 
progreſs of truth, 
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Their general tendency, — Effects on the clergy: they in- 
troduce, 1. implicit faith —2. hypocriſy : topics by 
which an adberence to them is vindicated, — Effetts 
on the laity.— Application. 


NE of the moſt ſtriking inſtances of the in- BOOK VE. 
jurious effects of the political patronage of 
opinion, as it at preſent exiſts in the world, is to be T 
found in the ſyſtemof religious conformity. Let us 7 

take our example from the church of England, by 

the conſtitution of which ſubſcription is required 

trom its clergy to thirty-nine articles of preciſe and 
dogmatical aſlertion upon almoſt every ſubject of 

moral and metaphyſical enquiry. Here then we 

have to conſider the whole honours and revenues 

of the church, from the archbiſhop who takes pre- 

cedence next after the princes of the blood royal 

to the meaneſt curace in the nation, as employed in 
ſupportof a ſyſtem of blind ſubmiſſion and abject 
hypocriſy. Is there one man through this numerous 

hierarchy that is at liberty to think for himſelf? Is 

there one man among them that can lay his hand up- 

on his heart, and declare, upon his honour and con- 


ſcience, that his emoluments have no effect in in- 
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fluencing his judgment? The declaration is lite- 


rally impoſſible. The moſt that an honeſt man un- 


der ſuch circumſtances can ſay is,“ I hope not; 
I endeavour to be impartial,” 
lürſt, the ſyſtem of religious conformity is a 


y ſtem of blind ſubmiſſion. In every country poſ- 


ſeſſing a religious eſtabliſhment, the ſtate, from a 
benevolent care it may be for the manners and opi- 
nions of its ſubjects, publicly encourages a nume- 
rous claſs of men to the ſtudy of morality and vir- 
tue. What inſtitution, we might obviouſly be led 
to enquire, can be more favourable to public hap- 
pineſs? Morality and virtue are the moſt interelt- 
ing topics of human ſpeculation ; and the beſt 
effects might be expected to reſult from the cir- 
cumſtance of many perſons perpetually receiving 
the moſt liberal education, and ſetting themſelves 
apart for the expreſs cultivation of theſe topics. 
But unfortunately theſe very men are fettered in 
the outlet by having a code of propoſitions put 
into their hands, in a conformity to which all their 
enquiries muſt terminate. The direct tendency 
of ſcience is to inctęaſe from age to age, and pro- 
ceed from the flenderelt beginnings to the moſt 
admirable concluſions. But care is taken in the 
preſent caſe to anticipate theſe concluſions, and to 
bind men by promiſes and penalties not to 1m- 
prove upon the witdom of their anceſtors. The 
plan is to guard againſt deg@neracy and decline, 
but never to advance. It is founded in the moſt 

ſovereign 
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ſdrereign ignorance of the nature of mind, which BOOK U. 

never fails to do either the one or the other. —— 
Secondly, the tendency of a code of religious t * 
conformity is to make men hypocrites, To un- ropics by 
which an 


derſtand this it may be uſeful to recolle& the va- aherence 
rious ſubterfuges that have been invented by in- dente. 
genious men to apologiſe for the ſubſcription of 

the Engliſh clergy. It is obſervable by the way 

that the articles of the church are founded upon 

the creed of the Calviniſts, though for one hun- 1 
dred and fifty years paſt it has been accounted diſ- | 
reputable among the clergy to be of any other than 
the oppoſite, or Arminian tenets, Volumes have * A 
been written to prove that, while theſe articles ex- | 
preſs Calviniſtic ſentiments, they are capable of a 

different conſtruction, and that the ſubſcriber has 

a right to take advantage of that conſtruction. | 
Divines of another claſs have reſted their argu- | 
ments upon the known good character and bene- = 
volent intentions of the firſt reformers, and have | 
concluded that they could never intend to tyran- ' 2 
niſe over the conſciences of men, or preclude the | 
reſult of farther information, Laſtly, there are | 
many who have treated the articles as articles of 10 1 
peace, and inferred that, though you did not be- 8 
lieve, you might allow yourſelf the diſingenuity + 
of ſubſcribing them, provided you added to it the 
farther guilt of conſtantly refraining to oppoſe 
what you conſidered as an adulteration of divine , { 
truth, 7 3 
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It would perhaps be regarded as incredible, if it 


[ reſted upon the evidence of hiſtory alone, that a 


whole body of men, ſet apart as the inſtructors of 
mankind, weaned as they are expected to be from 
temporal ambition, and maintained from the ſup- 
poſition that the exiſtence of human virtue and di- 
vine truth depends on their exertions, ſhould with 
one conſent employ themſelves in a caſuiſtry, the 
object of which is to prove the propricty of a man's 
declaring his aſſent to what he does not believe. 
Theſe men either credit their own ſubterfuges, or 
they do not. If they do not, what can be ex- 
pected from men ſo unprincipled and profligate? 
With what front can they exhort other men to 
virtue, with the brand of vice upon their own 
foreheads ? If they do yield this credit, what muſt 
be their portion of moral ſenſibility and diſcern- 
ment? Can we believe that men ſhall enter upon 
their profeſſion with ſo notorious a perverſion of 


reaſon and truth, and that no confequences will 
flow from it to infe& their general character? 


Rather, can we fail to compare their unnatural 
and unfortunate ſtate, with the profound wifdom 
and determined virtue which the ſame induſtry 
and exertion might unqueitionably have produced, 
it they had been left to their genuine operation ? 
They are like the victims of Circe, to whom hu- 
man underſtanding was preſerved entire, that they 
might more exquiſitely feel their degraded condi- 
tion. They are incited to ſtudy and to thirſt after 

| knowledge, 
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knowledge, at the ſame time that the fruits of BOOK Ul. 
knowledge are conſtantly withheld from their un-. 
fucceſsful attempts. They are held up to their 
contemporaries as the yotarics of truth, and po- 

litical inſtitution tyrannically commands them, in 

all the varieties of underſtanding and ſucceſſion 

of ages, to model theniſelves to one invariable 
ſtandard. 

Such are the effects that a code of religious con- ENA. on 
formity produces upon the clergy themſelves; let ng 
us conſider the effects that are produced upon their 
countrymen. They are bid to look for inſtruc- 
tion and morality to a denomination of men, for- 
mal, embarrailed and hypocritical, in whom the 
main ſpring of intellect is unbent and incapable of 
ation. If the people be not blinded with reli- 
gious zeal, they will diſcover and deſpiſe the im- 
perfections of their ſpiritual guides. If they be fo 
blinded, they will not the leſs tranſplant into their 
own characters the imbecil and unworthy ſpirit 
they are not able to detect. Is virtue ſo deficient 
in attractions as to be incapable of gaining adhe- 
rents to her ſtandard? Far otherwiſe. Nothing 
can bring the wiſdom of a juſt and pure conduct 
into queſtion, but the circumſtance of its being 
recommended to us from an equivocal quarter, 

The moſt malicious enemy of mankind could not 
have invented a ſcheme more deſtructive of their 
true happineſs, than that of hiring at the expence 
of the ſtate a body of men, whoſe buſineſs it ſhould 

ſeem 
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ſeem to be to dupe their contemporaries into the 
practice of virtue. 

One of the leſſons that powerful facts are per- 
petually reading to the inhabitants of ſuch coun- 
tries, is that of duplicity and prevarication in an 
order of men, which, if it exiſt at all, ouzht to 
exiſt only for reverence. Do you think that this 
prevarication is not a ſubj:& of general notoriety ? 
Do you think that the firſt ide that riſes to the 
underſtanding of the multitude at fight of a cler- 
gyman, is not that of a man who inculcates certain 
propoſitions, not fo properly becauſe he thinks 
them true or thinks them intereſting, as becauſe he 
is hired to the employment? Whatever inſtruction 
a code of religious uniformity may fail to convey, 
there is one that it always communicates, the {- 
dom of eſtimating an unreſerved and diſintereſted 
fincerity at a very cheap rate, Such are the effects 
that are produced by political inſtitution, at a time 
when it moſt zealouſly intends with parental care 
to guard its ſubjects from ſeduttion and depravity. 

Theſe arguments do not apply to any particular 
articles and creeds, but to the very notion of ec- 
cleſiaſtical eſtabliſhments in general. Wherever 
the ſlate (ets apart a certain revenue for the ſuppo- 
of religion, it will infallibly be given to the adhe- 
rents of ſome particular opinions, and will operate 
in the manner of prizes to induce men at all events 
to embrace and profeſs thole opinions. Undoubt- 
edly, if I think it right to have a ſpiritual iuſtruc- 

ter 
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tor to guide me in my reſearches and at ſtated in- 
tervals to remind me of my duty, I ought to be at 
liberty to take the proper ſteps to ſupply myſelf in 
this reſpect. A prieſt, who thus derives his miſſion 
from the unbiaſſed judgment of his pariſhioners, 
will (land a chance to poſſeſs beforchand and inde- 
pendently of corrupt influence the requiſites they 
demand. But why ſhould I be compelled to con- 
tribute to the ſypport of an inſtitution, whether I 
approve of it or no? If public worſhip be con- 
formable to reaſon, reaſon without doubt will 
prove adequate to its vindication and ſupport. If 
it be from God, it is profanation to imagine that 
it ſtands in need of the alliance of the ſtate. It 
muſt be in an eminent degree artificial and exotic, 
if it be incapable of preſerving itſelf in exiſtence, 
otherwiſe than by the inauſpicious interference of 
political inſtitution. 
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CHAP. III. 


OF THE SUPPRESSION OF ERRONEOUS OPINIONS 
IN RELIGION AND GOVERNMENT. 


Of bereſy.— Arguments by which the ſuppreſſion of he. 
reſy is recommended. Anſwer, — Ignorance not ne- 
ceſſary to make men virtuous, — Difference of opinion 
not ſubverſive of public ſecurity.—Reaſon, and not 
force, the proper corrective of ſophiſtry.— Abſurdity 
of the attempt to reſtrain thought—to reſtrain the 
freedom of ſpecch. —Conſequeiices that would reſult, 
—fFallibility of the men by whom authority is ex- 
erciſed.— Of erreneous opinions in government,— 
Tniquity of the attempt to reſtrain them, —Tendeitcy 
of unlimited political diſc on. 


HE fame views which have prevailed for the 

introduction of religious eſtabliſhments, have 
inevitably led to the idea of proviſions againſt the 
riſe and progreſs of hereſy. No arguments can 
be adduced in favour of the political patronage of 
truth, that will not be equally cogent in behalf of 
the political diſcouragement of error. Nay, they 
will, of the two, be moſt cogent in the latter caſe; 
for error and miſrepreſentation are irreconcilable 
enemies of virtue, and if authority were the true 
means to diſarm them, there would then at leaſt be 


n9 
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no need of poſitive proviſions to aſſiſt the triumph 
of truth. It has however happened that this ar- 
gunitnt, though more tenable, has had fewer ad- 
herents. Men are more eaſily reconciled to abuſe 
in the diſtribution of rewards, than in the infliction 
of penalties, It will not therefore be requiſite la- 
boriouſly to inſiſt upon the refutation of this prin- 
ciple ; its diſcuſhon is principally neceſſary for the 

lake of method. | 
Various arguments have been alleged in de- 
fence of this reſtraint. ** The importance of opi- 
nion, as a general propoſition, is notorious and un- 
queſtionable. Ought not political inſtitution to 
take under its inſpection that root from which all 
our actions are ultimately derived? The opinions 
of men muſt be expected to be as various as their 
education and their temper : ought not govern- 
ment to exert 1ts foreſight to prevent this diſcord 
from breaking out into anarchy and violence? 
There is no propoſition fo abſurd or fo hoſtile to 
morality and public good, as not to have found its 
votaries: will there be no danger in ſuffering theſe 
eccentricities to proceed unmoleſted, and every 
perverter of truth and juſtice to make as many 
converts as he is able ? It has been found indeed a 
hopeleſs taſk to endeavour to extirpate by violenc: 
errors already eflabliſhed ; but is it not the duty G4 
government to prevent their aſcendancy, to check 
the growth of their adherents and the introduction 
of hereſies hitherto unknown? Can thole perions. 
to 
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to whom the care of the general welfare is confided, 
or who are fitted by their fituation or their talents 
to ſuggeſt proper regulations to the adoption of te 
community, be juſtified in conniving at the ſpread 
of ſuch extravagant and pernicious opinions as 
ſtrike at the root of order and morality ? Simpli- 
city of mind and an underſtanding undebauched 
with ſophiſtry have ever been the characteriſtics of 
a people among whom virtue has flouriſhed : ought 
not government to exert itſelf to exclude the in- 
road of qualities oppoſite to theſe ? It is thus that 
the friends of moral juſtice have ever contemplated 


with horror the progreſs of. infidelity and latitudi- 


Anſwer. 


Ignorance 
not neceſ- 
{ary to make 
men virtu- 
us. 


narian principles. It was thus that the elder Cato 
viewed with grief the importation into his own 
country of that plauſible and loquacious philo- 
ſophy by which Greece had already been cor- 
rupted 6.” | 

There are ſeveral trains of reflexion which theſe 
reaſonings ſuggeſt. None of them can be more 
important than that which may aſſiſt us in detect- 
ing the error of the elder Cato, and of other per- 
ſons who have been the zealous but miſtaken ad- 
vocates of virtue. Ignorance is not neceflary to 


render men virtuous. If it were, we might rea- 


ſonably conclude that virtue was an impoſture, and 


*The reader will conlider this as the language of the obice- 
tors. The moſt eminent of the Greek philoſophers were in 
reality diſtinguiſhed from all other teachers, by the fortitude with 
which they conformed to the precepts they taught. 
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that it was our duty to free ourſelves from its 

ſhackles. The cultivation of the underſtanding 

has no tendency to corrupt the heart. A man who 

ſhould poſſeſs all the ſcience of Newton and all the 

genius of Shakeſpeare, would not on that account 

be a bad man. Want of great and comprehenſive 

views had as conſiderable a ſhare as benevolence in 

the grief of Cato. It is like the taking to pieces an 

imperfect machine in order by reconſtructing it to 

enhance its value, An uninformed and timid ſpec- 

tator would be alarmed at the temerity of the artiſt, 

at the confuſed heap of. pins and wheels that were 
laid aſide at random, and would take it for granted 
that nothing but deſtruction would be the conſe- 
quence. But he would be diſappointed. It is thus 
that the extravagant ſallies of mind are the prelude of 
the higheſt wiſdom, and that the dreams of Ptole- 
my were deſtined to precede the diſcoveries of 
Newton. 

The event cannot be other than favourable. Mind 
would elſe ceaſe to be mind. It would be more 
plauſible to ſay that the perpetual cultivation of the 
underſtanding will terminate in madneſs, than that 
it will terminate in vice. As long as enquiry is ſuf- 
tered to proceed, and ſcience to improve, our 
knowledge is perpetually increaſed. Shall we 
know every thing elſe, and nothing of ourſelves ? 
Shall we become clear ſighted and penetrating in 
all other ſubjects, without increaſing our penetra- 
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tion upon the ſubject of man? Is vice moſt truly 
allied to wiſdom or to folly? Can mankind per- 
petually increaſe in wiſdom, without increaſing in 
the knowledge of what it is wiſe for them to do? 
Can a man have a clear diſcernment, unclouded 
with any remains of former miſtake, that this is the 
action he ought to perform, moſt conducive to his 
own intereſt and to the general good, moſt delight- 
ful at the inſtant and ſatisfactory in the review, moſt 
agreeable to reaſon, juſtice and the nature of things, 
and refrain from performing it? Every ſyſtem 
which has been conſtructed relative to the nature of 
ſuperior beings and Gods, amidſt all its other errors 
has reafoned truly upon theſe topics, and taught 
that the acceſſion of wiſdom and knowledge led, not 
to malignity and tyranny, but to benevolence and 
Juſtice. | 
Secondly, it is a miſtake to ſuppoſe that ſpecula- 
tive differences of opinion threaten materially to 
diſturb the peace of ſociety. It is only when they 
are enabled to arm themſelves with the authority of 


government, to form parties in the ſtate, and to 


ſtruggle for that political aſcendancy which is too 


frequently exerted in ſupport of or in oppoſition to 
ſome particular creed, that they become dangerous. 
Wherever government is wiſe enough to maintain 
an inflexible neutrality, theſe jarring ſects are always 
found to live together with ſufficient harmony, 


The very means that have been employed for the 
preſervation 


4 
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preſervation of order, have been the only means 
that have led to its diſturbance. The moment go- 
vernment reſolves to admit of no regulations op- 
preſſive to either party, controverſy finds its level, 
and appeals to argument and reaſon, inſtead of ap- 
pealing to the ſword or the ſtake. The moment 
government deſcends to wear the badge of a ſect, 
religious war is commenced, the world is diſgraced 
with inexpiable broils and deluged with blood. 
Thirdly, the injuſtice of puniſhing men for their 
opinions and arguments will be ſtill more viſible, if 
we reflect a little on the nature of puniſhment. 
Puniſhment is one of thoſe claſſes of coercion, the 
multiplication of which is ſo much to be deprecated, 


and which nothing but the molt urgent neceſſity can 


in any caſe juſtify. That neceſſity is commonly 
admitted to exiſt, where a man has proved by his 
unjuſt actions the injuriouſneſs of his character, and 
where the injury, the repetition of which is to be 
apprehended, is of ſuch a nature, as to be commit- 
ied before we can have ſufficient notice to guard 
ourſelves againſt ir. But no ſuch neceſſity can 
poſſibly exiſt in the caſe of falſe opinions and per- 
verſe arguments. Does any man aſſert falſhood ? 
Nothing farther can be defired than that it ſhould 
be confronted with truth. Does he bewilder us 
with ſophiſtry ? Introduce the light of reaſon, and 
his deceptions will vaniſh. There is in this caſe a 
clear line of diſtinction. In the only admiſſible 
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province of puniſhment force it is'true is intro- 
duced, but it is only in return for force previouſly 
exerted, Where argument therefore, erroneous 
ſtatements and miſrepreſentation alone are employ- 
ed, it is by argument only that they muſt be cn— 
countered. We ſhould not be creatures of a ra- 
tional and intellectual nature, if the victory of truth 
over error were not ultimately certain. 

To enable us to eſtimate properly the value of 
laws for the puniſhment of hereſy, let us ſuppoſe a 
country to be ſufficiently provided with ſuch laws, 
and oblerve the reſult. The object is to prevent 
men from entertaining certain opinions, or in other 
words from thinking in a certain way. What can 
be more abſurd than to undertake to put fetters 
upon the ſubtlety of thought? How frequently 
does the individual who deſires to reſtrain it in him- 
ſelf, fail in the attempt? Add to this, that prohi- 
bition and menace in this reſpect do but give new 


reſtleſſneſs to the curioſity of the mind. I mul 


not ſo much as think of the propoſitions, that there 
is no God; that the ſtupendous miracles of Moſcs 
and Chriſi were never really performed; that the 
dogmas of the Athanaſian creed are erroneous, | 
mult ſhut my eyes, and run blindly into all the opi- 
nions, religious and political, that my anceſtors re- 
garded as ſacred. Will this in all inftances be poſ- 
ſible? 


There is another conſideration, trite indeed, but 
the 
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the triteneſs of which is an additional argument of its 
truth. Swift ſays © Men ought to be permitted to 
think as they pleaſe, but not to propagate their per- 
nicious opinions“. The obvious anſwer to this is, 
« We are much obliged to him: how would he be 
able to puniſh our hereſy, even it he deſired it, fo 
long as it was concealed?” The attempt to puniſh 
opinion is abſurd : we may be ſilent reſpecting our 
concluſions, if we pleaſe ; the train of thinking by 
which thoſe concluſions are generated cannot fail 
to be ſilent. 

« But, if men be not puniſhed for their thoughts, 
they may be puniſhed tor uttering thoſe thoughts.” 
No. This is not leſs impoſſible than the other. 
By what arguments will you perſuade every man in 


the nation to exerciſe the trade of an informer ? By 


what arguments will you perſuade my boſom friend, 
with whom I repoſe all the feelings of my heart, 
to repair immediately from my company to a ma- 
giſtrate, in order to procure my commitment for ſo 
doing to the priſons of the inquiſition? In coun- 
tries where this is attempted, there will be a perpe- 
tual ſtruggle, the government endeavouring to pry 
into our moſt ſecret tranſactions, and the people 
buſy to countermine, to outwit and to execrate their 
ſuperintendents. 

But the moſt valuable conſideration which this 
part of the ſubject ſuggeſts, is, Suppoſing all this 
were Cone, what judgment muſt we form of the 

* Sce above, Chap. Ie p- 218. 
R 3 people 
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people among whom it is done ? Though all this 
cannot, yet much may be performed ; though the 
embryo cannot be annihilated, it may be prevent- 
ed from ever expanding itſelf into the dimenſions 
of a man. The arguments by which we were ſup— 
poſing a ſyſtem for the reſtraint of opinion to be re- 
commended, were arguments derived from a bene- 
volent anxiety for the virtue of mankind, and to 
prevent their degeneracy. Will this end be ac- 


compliſhed? Let us contraſt a nation of men, dar- 


ing to think, to ſpeak and to act what they believe 
to be right, and fettered with no ſpurious motives 
to diſſuade them from right, with a nation that fears 
to ſpeak, and fears to think upon the molt intereſt- 
ing ſubjects of human enquiry. Can any ſpectacle 
be more degrading than this timidity ? Can men 
in whom mind is thus annihilated be capable of 
any good or valuable purpoſe ? Can this moſt ab- 


ject of all ſlaveries be the genuine ſtate, the true 


perfection of the human ſpecies ? 

Another argument, though it has often been ſtat- 
ed to the world, deſerves to be mentioned in this 
place. Governments, no more than individual 
men, are infallible. T he cabinets of princes and 
the parliaments of kingdoms, if there be any truth 
in conſiderations already ſtated *, are often less 
likely to be right in their concluſions than the 
theoriſt in his cloſet. But, diſmiſling the eſtimate 
of greater and leis, it was to be preſumed from the 


* Book V, Chap. XXIII, p. 199. 
principles 
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principles of human nature, and is found true in fact, 
that cabinets and parliaments are liable to vary from 
each other in opinion. What ſyſtem of religion or 
government has not in its turn been patroniſed by 
national authority? The conſequence therefore of 
admitting this authority 1s, not merely attributing to 
government a right to impoſe ſome, but any or all 
opinions upon the community. Are Paganiſm and 
Chriſtianity, the religions of Mahomet, Zoroaſter 
and Confucius, are monarchy and arittocracy in all 
their forms equally worthy to be perpetuated among 
mankind? Is it quite certain that the greateſt of all 
human calamities is change? Muſt we never hope 
for any advance, any improvement? Have no 
revolution in government, and no reformation in 
religion been productive of more benefit than diſ- 
advantage? There is no ſpecies of reaſoning in 
defence of the ſuppreſſion of hereſy which may not 
be brought back to this monſtrous principle, that 
the knowledge of truth and the introduction of 
right principles of policy, are circumſtances alto- 
gether indifferent to the welfare of mankind. 

The ſame reaſonings that are here employed 
againſt the forcible ſuppreſſion of religious hereſy, 
will be found equally valid with reſpect to political, 
The firſt circumſtance that will not fail to ſuggeſt 
itſelf to every reflecting mind, is, What ſort of con- 
ſtitution muſt that be which muſt never be examin- 
ed? whoſe excellencies muſt be the conſtant topic of 
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eulogium, but re ſpecting which we muſt never per- 


—— mit ourſelves to enquire in what they conſiſt? Can 


it be the intereſt of ſociety to proſcribe all inveſti- 
gation reſpecting the wiſdom of its regulations? 
Or muſt our debates be occupied with proviſions 
of temporary convenience ; and are we forbid to 
aſk, whether there may not be ſomething funda- 
mentally wrong in the deſign of the ſtructure? 
Reaſon and good ſenſe will not fail to augur ill of 
that ſyſtem of things which is too ſacred to be look- 
ed into; and to ſuſpect that there muſt be ſome- 
thing eſſentially weak that thus ſhrinks from the 
eye of curioſity. Add to which, that, however we 
may doubt of the importance of religious diſputes, 
nothing can leſs reaſonably be expoled to queſtion 
than that the happineſs of mankind is eſſentially 
connected with the improvement of political 
ſcience. 

« But will not demagogues and declaimers lead 
to the ſubverſion of all order, and introduce the 
moſt dreadful calamities? What is the ſtate they 
will introduce? Monarchy and ariſtocracy arc 
ſome of the moſt extenſive and laſting miſchieſ 
that have yet afflicted mankind. Will theſe dema- 
gogues perſuade their hearers to inſtitute a new 
dynaſty of hereditary deſpots to oppreſs them? 
Will they perſuade them to create our of their own 
body a ſet of feudal chiefs to hold their brethren in 
the moſt barbarous ſlavery ? They would proba- 

| bly 
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bly find the moſt copious eloquence inadequate to 
theſe purpoſes. The arguments of declaimers will 
not produce an extenſive and ſtriking alteration in 
political opinions, except they are built upon a baſis 
of irreſiſtible. truth. Even if the people were in 
ſome degree intemperate in carrying the conclu- 
ſions of theſe reaſoners into practice, the miſchiefs 
they would inflict would be inexpreſſibly trivial, 
compared with thoſe which are hourly perpetrated 
by the moſt cold blooded deſpotiſm. But in reali- 
ty the duty of government in theſe caſes is to be 
mild and equitable. Arguments alone will not 
have the power, unaſliſted by the ſenſe or the recol- 
lection of oppreſſion or treachery, to hurry the peo- 
ple into exceſſes. Exceſſes are never the offspring 
of ſpeculative reaſon, are never the offspring of 
miſrepreſentation only, but of power endeavouring 
to ſtifle reaſon and traverſe the common ſenſe of 
mankind. 
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BOOK VI, HE majority of the arguments above em- 
CHAP.1V. 
— ployed on the ſubject of penal laws in mat- 


ters of opinion are equally applicable to teſts, re- 

ligious and political. The diſtinction between 

prizes and penalties, between greater and lefs, has 

little tendency to change the ſtate of the queſtion, 

if any diſcouragement extended to the curioſity ot 

intellect, and any authoritative countenance afford. 

ed to one ſet of opinions in preterence to another, 

it be in its own nature unjuit, and evidently hoſtile to 
1 the general good. | 

1 Leaving out of the conſideration religious teſts. 

as being already ſufficiently elucidated in the pre- 

ceding diſcuſſion *, let us attend for a moment to 

an article which has had its advocates among men 

of conſiderable liberality, the ſuppoſed propriectr 

of political teſts, “ Shall we have no feders! 


* Chap. II. 
oaths. 
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oaths, no oaths of fidelity to the nation, the law and FOOK VE 
the republic? How in that caſe ſhall we ever diſ W. 
tinguiſh between the enemies and the friends of 
freedom ?”? 

Certainly there cannot be a method deviſed for Their fup- 
this purpoſe, at once more ineffectual and iniquitous r 
than a federal oath. What 1s the language that in Io 
ſtrictneſs of interpretation belongs to the act of the yy 
legiſlature impoſing this oath? To one party it 
ſays, © We know that you are our friends; the oath 
as it relates to you we acknowledge to be altoge- 
ther ſuperfluous ; nevertheleſs you mult take it, as 
a cover to our indirect purpoſes in impoſing it 
upon perſons whoſe views are leſs unequivocal than 
yours.” To the other party it ſays, © It is vehe- 
mently ſuſpected that you are inimical to the cauſe 
in which we are engaged: this ſuſpicion is either 
true or falſe ; if falſe, we ought not to ſuſpect you, 
and much leſs ouglit we to put you to this corrupt- 
ing and nugatory purgation ; if true, you will either 
candidly confeſs your difference, or diſhoneſtly pre- 
varicate : be candid, and we will indignantly baniſh 
you ; be diſhoneſt, and we will receive you as bo- 
lom friends.“ 

Thoſe who ſay this however promiſe too much. are dug 
Duty and common ſenſe oblige us to watch the 
man we ſuſpect, even though he ſhould ſwear he is 
innocent. Would not the ſame precautions which 
we are ftill obliged to employ to ſecure us againſt 
his duplicity, have ſufficiently anſwered our pur- 
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poſe without putting him to his purgation? Are 
there no methods, by which we can find out whether 
a man be the proper ſubject in whom to repoſe an 
important truſt, without putting the queſtion to 
himſelf? Will not he, who is ſo dangerous an ene- 
my that we cannot ſuffer him at large, diſcover his 
enmity by his conduct, without reducing us to the 
painful neceſſity of rempting him to an act of pre- 
varication ? It he be fo ſubtle a hypocrite that all 
our vigilance cannot detect him, will he ſcruple to 
add to his other crimes the crime of perjury ? 
Whether the teſt we impole be merely intended 
to operate as an excluſion from office, or to an) 
more conſiderable diſadvantage, the diſability it 
introduces is ſtill in the nature of a puniſhment. I: 
treats the individual in queſtion as an unfoun 
member of ſociety, as diftingmſhed in an unfavour- 
able ſenſe from the multitude of his countrymen, 
and poſſeiting certain attributes detrimental to the 
general good. In the eye cf reaſon human nature 
is capable of no other guilt than this*. Society is 
authoriſed to animadvert upon a certain individual, 
in the caſe of murder for example, not becauſe he 
has done an action that he might have avoided, no: 
becauſe he was ſufficiently informed of the better 
and obſtinately choſe the worſe ; for this is impoſ- 
ſible, every man neceflarily does that which he at 
the time apprehends to be beſt: but becauſe his 
habics and character render lum dangerous to ſo- 
e Bcok IV, Ch. VI. 
ciety. 
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ciety, in the ſame ſenſe as a wolf or a blight would 
be dangerous“. It muſt no doubt be an emer- 
gency of no common magnitude, that can juſtify a 
people in putting a mark of diſpleaſure upon a man 
for the opinions he entertains, be they what they 
may. But, taking for granted for the preſent the 
propriety of ſuck a meaſure, it would certainly be 
juſt as equitable for the government to adminiſter 
to the man accuſed for murder an oath of purga- 
tion, as to the man accuſed of diſaffection to the 
eſtabliſhed order of ſocicty. The reaſon of this 
injuſtice 1s to be found in the nature of puniſhment, 
Lou have a right to propoſe to your neighbour 
what queſtions you pleaſe, and in moſt caſes at 
| leaſt duty would inſtruct him to anſwer you. But, 
when you puniſh a man, you ſuſpend the treatment 
that is due to him as a rational being, and conſe- 
quently your own claim to a reciprocation of that 
treatment. You demand from him an impartial 
confeſſion, at the ſame time that you employ a 
moſt powerful motive to prevaricaion, and menace 
him with a ſerious injury in return for his ingenu— 
ouinels, 
Theſe reaſonings being particularly applicable to 
a people in a ſtate of revolution like the French, it 
may perhaps be allowable to take from their revo- 
lution an example of the injurious and enſnaring 
effects with which teſts and oaths of fidelity are 
ulually attended. It was required of all men to 
# Book IV, Chap. VI. 
ſwear 
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Their diſad- 
vantages. 


They en- 
ſnare. 


Example. 


OF TESTS, 


ſwear, © that they would be faithful to the nation, 
the law and the king.” In what ſenſe can they be 
ſaid to have adhered to their oath, who, twelve 
months after their conſtitution had been eſtabliſhed 
on its new baſis, have taken a ſecond oath, declara- 
tory of their everlaſting abjuration of monarchy ? 
What ſort of effect, favourable or unfavourable ? 
muſt this precarious mutability in their ſolemn ap- 
peals to heaven have upon the minds of thoſe by 
whom they are made ? 

And this leads us from the conſideration of the 
ſuppoſed advantages of teſts religious and political, 
to their real diſadvantages. The firſt of theſe diſ- 
advantages conſiſts in the impoſſibility of con- 
ſtructing a teſt in ſuch a manner, as to ſuit the va- 
rious opinions of thoſe upon whom it is impoſed, 
and not to be liable to reaſonable objection. When 
the law was repealed impoſing upon the diſſenting 
clergy of England a ſubſcription with certain reſer- 
vations, to the articles of the eſtabliſhed church, an 
attempt was made to invent an unexceptionable 


teſt that might be ſubſtituted in its room. This 


teſt ſimply affirmed, “that the books of the Old 
and New Teſtament in the opinion of the perſon 
who took it, contained a revelation from God; 
and ĩt was ſuppoſed that no Chriſtian could ſcruple 
ſuch a declaration. But is it impoſſible that 1 
ſhould be a Chriſtian, and yet doubt of the canoni- 
cal authority of the amatory eclogues of Solomon, 
or of certain other books contained in a ſelection 

| that 


al 


OF TESTS. 


that was originally made in a very arbitrary man- 
ner? © Still however I may take the teſt, with a 
perſuaſion that the books of the Old and New 
Teſtament contain a revelation ſrom God, and 
ſomething more.“ In tne {ame ſenſe I might take 
it, even if the Alcoran, the Taimud and the facred 
books of the Hindoos were added to the lift. 
What ſort of influence will be produced upon the 
mind that is accuſtomed to this looſeneſs of con- 
ſtruction in its moſt ſolemn engagements? 

Let us examine with the ſame view the federal 
oath of the French, proclaiming the determination 
of the ſwearer, © to be faithful to the nation, the 
law and the king.“ Fidelity to three ſeveral in- 
tereſts, which may in various caſes be placed in 
oppoſition to each other, will appear at firſt ſight 
to be no very reaſonable engagement. The pro- 
priety of vowing fidelity to the king has already 
bren brought to the trial and received its condem- 
nation. Fidelity to the law is an engagement of 
ſo complicated a nature, as to ſtrike terror into 
every mind of ſerious reflection. It is impoſſible 
that a ſyſtem of law the compoſition of men ſhould 
ever be preſented to fuch a mind, that ſhall appear 
altogether faultleſs. But, with reſpect to laws that 
appear to me to be unjuſt, I am bound to every 
fort of hoſtility ſhort of open violence; I am bound 
to exert myſelf inceſſantly in proportion to the 
magnitude of the injuſtice for their abolition. Fi- 
* Book V, Chap, II—VIIL 

delity 
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Influence of 
reſts on the 
latitudina- 
rian: 


OF TESTS. 


delity to the nation is an engagement ſcarcely lef 
equivocal. I have a paramount engagement to the 
cauſe of juſtice and the benefit of the human race. 
If the nation undertake what is unjuſt; fidelity in 
that undertaking is a crime. If it undertake what 
is juſt, it is my duty to promote its ſucceſs, not be- 
cauſe I was born one of its citizens, but becauſ- 
ſuch is the command of juſtice, 

Add to this what has been already ſaid upon the 
ſubje& of obedience *, and it will be ſufficiently 
evident that all teſts are the offspring of uſurpation. 
Government has in no caſe a right to iilue its 
commands, and therefore cannot command me to 
take a certain oath, Its only legal functions are, 
to impoſe upon me a certain degree of reſtraint 
whenever I manifeſt by my actions a temper de- 
trimental to the community, and to invite me to a 
certain contribution for purpoſes conducive to the 
general intereſt. 

It may be alleged with reſpect to the French 
federal oath, as well as with reſpect to the religious 
teſt betore cited, that it may be taken with a cer- 
tain laxity of interpretation. When I ſwear fidelity 
to the law, I may mean only that there are cer- 
rain. parts of it that I approve. When I ſwear 
fidelity to the nation, the law and the king, I may 
mean ſo far only as theſe three authorities ſhall 
agree with each other, and all of them agree with 
the general welfare of mankind. In a word tic 


+ Book III, Chap. VI. 
final 
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final reſult of this laxity of interpretation explains 
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the oath to mean, I ſwear, that I believe it is mp 


duty to do every thing that appears to me to be 
juſt.” Who can look without indignation and re- 
gret at this proſtitution of language? Who can 
think without horror of the conſequences of the 
public and perpetual leſſon of duplicity which is 
thus read to mankind ? 

But, ſuppoſing there ſhould be certain members 
of the community, ſimple and uninſtructed enough 
to conceive, that an oath contained ſome real obli- 
gation, and did not leave the duty of the perſon to 
whom it was adminiſtered preciſely where it found 


it, what is the leſſon that would be read to ſuch. 


members? They would liſten with horror to the 
man who endeavoured to perſuade them that they 
owed no fidelity to the nation, the law and the king, 
as to one who was inſtigating them to ſacrilege. 
They would tell him that it was too late, and that 
they muſt not allow themſelves to hear his argu- 
ments, They would perhaps have heard enough 
before their alarm commenced, to make them look 
with envy on the happy ſtate of this man, who was 
free to liſten to the communications of others with- 
out terror, who could give a looſe to his thoughts, 
and intrepidly follow the courſe of his enquiries 
wherever they led him. For themſelves they had 
promiſed to think no more for the reſt of their 
lives, Compliance indeed in this caſe is impoſlible ; 
but will a vow of inviolable adherence to a certain 
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Or TESTS. 


conſtitution have no effect in checking tlie vigour 
of their contemplations and the elaſticity of their 
minds? 

We put a miſerable deception upon ourſelves, 
when we promiſe ourſelves the moſt favourable 
effects from the abolition of monarchy and ariſto- 
cracy, and retain this wretched ſyſtem of teſts, 
overturning in the apprehenſions of mankind at 
large the fundamental diſtinctions of juſtice and in- 
Juſtice. Sincerity 1s not leſs eſſential than equality 
to the well being of mankind. A government, 
that is perpetually furniſhing motives to jeſuitiſm 
and hypocrily, is not leſs abhorrent to right reaſon, 
than a government of orders and hereditary diſtinc- 
tion. It is not eaſy to imagine how ſoon men 
would become frank, explicit in their declarations, 
and unreſerved in their manners, were there no po- 
fitive inſtitutions inculcating upon them the neceſ- 
ſity of falſhood and diſguiſe. Nor is it poſſible for 
any language to deſcribe the inexhauſtible bene fd, 
that would ariſe from the univerſal practice of ſin- 
cerity. 
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OF OATHS, 


Oaths of office and duty. Their abſurdity. — Their immo- 
ral conſequences. —Oaths of evidence—leſs atrocious. 
Opinion of the liberal and reſolved reſpecting them. | 
— Their eſſential features: contempt of veratity— by 
falſe morality. —Their particular ftrufture.— Abſtract 
principles aſſumed by them to be true.—Their mcon- 
ſiRency with theſe principles, 


"THE ſame arguments that prove the injuſtice nook v1. i 
of teſts, may be applied univerſally to all CD 


oaths of duty and office, If J entered upon the Outs of 


: 
1 
office without an oath, what would be my duty? dur. ö 
; 


C2n the oath that-is impoſed upon me make any — 2 
alteration in my duty? If not, does not the very 
act of impoſing it, by implication aſſert a falſhood ? 
Will this falſhood, the aſſertion that a direct en- 
gage ment has a tendency to create a duty, have no 
urious effect upon a majority of the perſons con- 
(erned? What is the true criterion that I ſhall 
faithfully diſcharge the office that is conferred upon 
ne? Surely my paſt life, and not any proteſtations 
| may be compelled to make. If my life have 
been unimpeachable, this compulſion is an unme- 
82 rited 
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1 rited inſult; if it have been otherwiſe, it is ſome- 
. —— thing worſe. 

Theirim- It is with no common diſapprobation that we 
ſequences. recolle& the proſtitution of oaths which marks the 
hiſtory of modern European countries, and parti- 
cularly of our own. This is one of the means that 
government employs to diſcharge itſelf of its pro- 
per functions, by making each man ſecurity for 
| himſelf, It is one of the means that legiſlators 
have- provided to cover the inefficiency and abſur- 
dity of their regulations, by making individuals 
promiſe the execution of that which the police is 
not able to execute, It holds out in one hand the 
temptation to do wrong, and in the other the obli- 
vation impoſed not to be influenced by that temp- 
tation. It compels a man to engage not only for 
his own conduct, but for that of all his dependents, 
It obliges certain officers (church-wardons in par- 
ticular) ro promiſe an inſpection beyond the limits 
of human faculties, and to engage for a proceeding 
on the part of thoſe under their juriſdiction, which 
they neither intend nor are enabled to inforce. 
Will it be believed in after ages, that every conſi- 
derable trader in exciſcable articles in this country, 
is induced by the conſtitution of its government to 
reconcile his mind to the guilt of perjury, as to the 
condition upon which he is accuſtomed to exercile 

his profeſſion ? 
Oaths of There remains only one ſpecies of oaths to be 
event? Conſidered, which have found their advocates among 
perſom 
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perſons ſufficiently enlightened to reject every . 
other ſpecies of oath, I mean, oaths adminiſtered to 
2 witneſs in a court of juſtice. Theſe are certainly 2% 
free from many of the objections that apply to 

oaths of fidelity, duty or office. They do not call 

upon a man to declare his aſſent to a certain pro- 

poſition which the legiſlator has prepared for his 
acceptance; they only require him ſolemnly to 

pledge himſelf to the truth of aſſertions, dictated 

by his own apprehenſion of things, and expreſſed 

in his own words, They do not require him to 

engage for ſomething future, and of conſequence to 

ſhut up his mind againſt farther information as to "i 
what his conduct in that future ought to be; but 1 
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merely to pledge his veracity to the apprehended 
order of things paſt. y 

Theſe conſiderations palliate the evil, but do not Opinion of { 
convert it into good. Wherever men of uncom- — 


mon energy and dignity of mind have exiſted, they n. 


have felt the degradation of binding their aſſertions 
with an oath. The Engliſh conſtitution recogniſes 
in a partial and imperfect manner the force of this 
principle, and therefore provides that, while the ij 
common herd of mankind ſhall be obliged to ſwear 4% 
to the truth, nothing more ſhall be required from 
the order of nobles, in the very function which in 
all other caſes has emphatically received the appel- 
lation of jurors, than a declaration upon honour. 
Will reaſon juſtify this diſtinction ? 

83 Can 
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OF OATHS, 


Can there be a practice more pregnant with falſe 
morality than that of adminiſtering oaths in a court 
of juſtice? The language it expreſsly holds is, 
« You are not to be believed upon your mere 
word;” and there are few men firm enough reſo- 
lutely to preſerve themſelves from contamination, 


when they are accuſtomed upon the moſt ſolemn 


occaſions to be treated with contempt, To the 
unthinking it comes like a plenary indulgence to 
the occaſional tampering with veracity in affairs of 
daily occurrence, that they are not upon their oath; 
and we may affirm without riſk of error, that there 
is no cauſe of inſincerity, prevarication and falſhood 
more powerful, than the practice of adminiſtering 
oaths in a court of juſtice, It treats veracity in the 
ſcenes of ordinary life as a thing unworthy to be 
regarded. It takes for granted that no man, at 
leaſt no man of plebeian rank, is to be credited upon 
his bare affirmation; and what it takes for granted 
it has an irreſiſtible tendency to produce. 

Add to this a feature that runs through all the 
abuſes of political inſtitution, it inverts the eternal 
principles of morality.. Why is it that I am bound 
to be more eſpecially careful of what I affirm in a 
court of juſtice ? Becauſe the ſubſiſtence, the ho- 
neſt reputation or the life of a fellow man may be 
materially affected by it. All theſe genuine motives 
are by the contrivance of human inſtitution thrown 


into ſhade, and we are expected to ſpeak the truth, 
only 
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only becauſe government demands it of us upon BOOK I. 

oath, and at the times in which government has — 

thought proper or recollected to adminiſter this 

oath. All attempts to ſtrengthen the obligations of 

morality by fictitious and ſpurious motives, will in 

the ſequel be found to have no tendency but to re- 

lax them. | 4 
Men will never act with that liberal juſtice and 4 

conſcious integrity which is their higheſt ornament, 

till they come to underſtand what men are. He 

that contaminates his lips with an oath, muſt have 7 

been thoroughly fortified with previous moral in- 


ſtruction, if he be able afterwards to underſtand the 


beauty of an unſtrained and ſimple integrity. If our 1 
political inſtitutors had been but half as judicious in b 
perceiving the manner in which excellence and 1 
worth were to be generated, as they have been in- | 
genious and indefatigable in the means of depraving ' 
mankind, the world, inſtead of a ſlaughter houſe, 1} 
would have beeti a paradiſe. | | 
Let us leave for a moment the general conſider- Their parti- 5 
ation of the principle of oaths, to reflect upon their — L 
particular ſtructure and the preciſe meaning of the Abt i 
term, They take for granted in the firſt place the aii by 1 
exiſtence of an inviſible governor of the world, and f q 
the propriety of our addreſſing petitions to him, f 
both which a man may deny, and yet continue a L 
good member of ſociety. What is the ſituation in | | 
which the inſtitution of which we treat, places this 1 
man? But we muſt not ſuffer ourſelves to be ſtop- 4 , 
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ped by trivial conſiderations. —Oaths are alſo ſo 
conſtructed as to take for granted the religious 
ſyſtem of the country whatever it may happen to 
be. | 

Now what are the words with which we are 
taught in this inſtance to addreſs the creator of the 
univerſe ? © So help me God, and the contents of 
his holy word.“ It is the language of imprecation, 
I pray him to pour down his everlaſting wrath and 
curſe upon me, if I utter a lie.—It were to be 
wiſhed that the name of that man were recorded, 
who firſt invented this mode of binding men to 
veracity, He had ſurely himſelf but very light 
and contemptuous notions of the Supreme Being, 
who could thus tempt men to inſult him, by bray- 
ing his juſtice. If it be thought to be our duty to 
invoke his bleſſing, yet ſurely it muſt be a moſt 


hardened profaneneſs, that can thus be content to 


put all the calamity with which he is able to over- 
whelm us, to the wanton and unneceſſary teſt of 
one moment's rectitude or frailty, 
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OF LIBELS. 


Public libels. — Injuſtice of an attempt to preſcribe the 
method in which public queſtions ſhall be diſcuſſed. — 
Its pufillanimity.—Invitations to tumult.—Private 
libels. — Reaſons in favour of their being ſubjeed to 
reſtraint.— Anſtwer.— 1. It is neceſſary the truth 
ſhould be told. —Salutary effects of the unreſtrained 
inveſligation of charafer.—Objefion : freedom of 
ſpeech would be productive of calumny, not of juſtice. 
— Anſwer, — Future hiſtory of libel —2. It is ne- 
ceſſary men ſhould be taught to be ſincere —Extent 
of the evil which ariſes from a command to be inſin- 


cere.—The mind ſpontaneouſly ſhrinks from the pro- 
ſecution of a libel, — Concluſion, 


N the examination already beſtowed upon the nook VL 
3 E , CHAP. vi 
article of hereſy political and religious“, We 
have anticipated one of the two heads of the law of Public 
libel; and, if the arguments there adduced be ad- 
mitted for valid, it will follow that no puniſhment 
can juſtly be awarded againſt any writing or words 
derogatory to religion or political government. 
It is impoſſible to eſtabliſh any ſolid ground of Injuttice & 
diſtinction upon this ſubject, or to lay down rules @ preſerivs 
Chap, III. 
8 in 
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in conformity to which arguments, either political 
or religious, muſt be treated. It is impoſſible to 
tell me, when J am penetrated with the magnitude 
of the ſubject, that I muſt be logical and not elo- 
quent: or when I feel the abſurdity of the theory! 
am combating, that I muſt not expreſs it in terms 
that ſhall produce feelings of ridicule in my readers, 
It were better to forbid me the diſcuſſion of the 
ſubject altogether, than forbid me to deſcribe it in 
the manner I conceive to be moſt ſuitable to its 
merits. It would be a moſt tyrannical ſpecies of 
candour to tell me, * You may write againſt the 
ſyſtem we patroniſe, provided you will write in an 
imbecil and ineffectual manner; you may enquire 
and inveſtigate as much as you pleaſe, provided, 
when you undertake to communicate the reſult, 
you carefully check your ardour, and be upon your 
guard that you do not convey any of your own 
feelings to your readers.” Add to this, that rules 
of diſtinction, as they are abſurd in relation to the 
diſſidents, will prove a continual inſtrument of 
uſurpation and injuſtice to the ruling party. No 
reaſonings will appear fair to them, but ſuch as are 
futile, It I ſpeak with energy, they will deem me 
inflammatory; and it I deſcribe cenſurable pro- 
ceedings in plain and homely, but pointed language, 
they will cry out upon me as a buffoon. 

It muſt be truly a lamentable caſe, if truth, fa- 
voured by the many and patroniſed by the great, 


ſhould prove too weak to enter the liſts with fall- 
hood. 
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hood. It is ſelf evident, that that which will ſtand BOOK V. 

the teſt of examination, cannot need the ſupport o 

penal ſtatutes. After our adverſaries have exhauſted 

their eloquence and exerted themſelves to miſlead 

us, truth has a clear, nervous and ſimple ſtory to 

tell, which, if force be excluded on all ſides, will 

not fail to put down their arts. Miſrepreſentation 

will ſpeedily vaniſh, if the friends of truth be but 

half as alert as the advocates of falſhood. Surely 

then it is a moſt ungracious plea to offer, © We are 1 

too idle to reaſon with you, we are therefore deter- = 

mined to ſilence you by force.” So long as the | 

adverſaries of juſtice confine themſelves to expoſtu- 9 

lation, there can be no ground for ſerious alarm. 

As ſoon as they begin to act with violence and riot, 

it will then be time enough to encounter them with 

force. * | | 

There is however one particular claſs of libel trvitations 

that ſeems to demand a ſeparate conſideration. A 9 

libel may either not confine itſelf to any ſpecies of 

illuſtration of religion or government, or it may 

leave illuſtration entirely out of its view. Its object 

may be to invite a multitude of perſons to aſſemble, 

as the firſt ſtep towards acts of violence. A public 4 

libel is any ſpecies of writing in which the wiſdom We | 

of ſome eſtabliſhed ſyſtem is controverted ; and it 

cannot be denied that a diſpaſſionate and ſevere de- 

monſtration of its injuſtice tends, not leſs than the 

moſt alarming tumult, to the deſtruction of ſuch 

inſtitutions, But writing and ſpeech are the proper 
and 
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and becoming methods of operating changes in hu- 


nan ſociety, and tumult is an improper and equi- 


vocal method. In the caſe then of the ſpecific pre- 


parations of riot, it ſhould ſeem that the regular 
force of the ſociety may lawfully interfere. But 
this interference may be of two kinds. It may 
conſiſt of precautions to counteract all tumultuous 
concourſe, or it may arraign the individual for the 
offence he has committed againſt the peace of the 
community. The firſt of theſe ſeems ſufficiently 
commendable and wiſe, and would, if vigilantly ex- 
erted, be in almoſt all caſes adequate to the pur- 
poſe. The ſecond is attended with ſome difficulty. 
A libel the avowed intention of which is to lead to 
immediate violence, is altogether different from a 
publication in which the general merits of any in- 
ſtitution are treated with the utmoſt freedom, and 
may well be ſuppoſed to fall under different rules. 
The difficulty here ariſes only from the conſidera- 


tion of the general nature of puniſhment, which is 


abhorrent to the true principles of mind, and ought 
to be reſtrained within as narrow limits as poſſible, 
if not inſtantly aboliſhed “. A diſtinction to which 
obſervation and experience in caſes of judicial pro- 
ceeding have uniformly led, is that between crimes 
that exiſt only in intention, and overt acts. So far 
as prevention only is concerned, the former would 
ſeem jn many caſes not leſs entitled to the animad- 
verſion of ſociety than the latter ; but the evidence 


* See the following Book. 
of 
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of intention uſually reſts upon circumſtances equi- 
vocal and minute, and the friend of juſtice will 
tremble to ere& any grave proceeding upon ſo un- 
certain a baſis.——Theſe reaſonings on exhortations 
to tumult, will alſo be found applicable with ſight 
variation to incendiary letters addreſſed to private 
perſons. 

But the law of libel, as we have already ſaid, 
diſtributes itſelf into two heads, libels againſt public 
eſtabliſhments and meaſures, and libels againſt pri- 
vate character. Thoſe who have been willing to 
admit that the firſt ought to paſs unpuniſhed, have 
generally aſſerted the propriety of counteracting 
the latter by cenſures and penalties. It ſhall be the 
buſineſs of the remainder of this chapter to thow 
that they were erroneous in their deciſion. 

The arguments upon which their deciſion is 
built muſt be allowed to be both popular and im- 
preſſive, © There is no external poſſeſſion more 
folid or more valuable than an honeſt fame. My 
property, in goods or eſtate, is appropriated only 
by convention. Its value is for the moſt part the 
creature of a debauched imagination; and, if I 
were ſufficiently wiſe and philoſophical, he that de- 
prived me of it would do me very little injury. He 
that inflicts a ſtab upon my character is a much 
more formidable enemy. It is a very ſerious in- 
convenience that my countrymen ſhould regard me 
as deſtitute of principle and honeſty. If the mii- 
chief were entirely to myſeli, it is not poſſible to be 
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regarded with levity. I muſt be void of all ſenſe of 


A ＋ Juſtice, if I were callous to the contempt and deteſ- 


1. It is ne- 
ceſſary the 
truth ſhould 
be told. 


tation of the world. I muſt ceaſe to be a man, if 
were unaffected by the calumny that deprived me 
of the friend I loved, and Jeft me perhaps without 
one boſom in which to repoſe my ſympathies. But 
this 1s not all. The ſame ſtroke that annihilates 
my character, extremely abridges, if it do not anni- 
hilate, my uſefulneſs. It is in vain that I would 
exert my good intentions and my talents for the 
aſſiſtance of others, if my motives be perpetually 
miſinterpreted. Men will not liſten to the argu- 
ments of him they deſpiſe; he will be ſpurned 
during life, and execrated as long as his memory 
endures. What then are we to conclude but that 
to an injury, greater than robbery, greater perhaps 
than murder, we ought to award an exemplary pu- 
niſhment?“ 

The anſwer to this ſtatement may be given in 
the form of an illuſtration of two propoſitions: firſt, 
that it is neceſſary the truth ſhould be told; ſc- 
condly, that it is neceſſary men ſhould be taught to 
be ſincere. 

Firſt, it is neceſſary the truth ſhould be told. 
How can this ever be done, if I be forbidden to 
ſpeak upon more than one. ſide of the queſtion * 
The caſe is here exactly ſimilar to the caſe of 


relig:on and political eſtabliſhment. If we muſt 


always hear the praiſe of things as they are, and 


allow no man to urge an objection, we may be 
| | lulled 
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Julled into torpid tranquillity, but we can never 
be wile. 

If a veil of partial favour is to be drawn over 
the indiſcretions and faults of mankind, it is eaſy to 
perceive whether virtue or vice will be the gainer. 
There is no terror that comes home to the heart of 
vice, like the terror of being exhibited to the pub- 
lic eye. On the contrary there is no reward wor- 
thy to be beſtowed upon eminent virtue but this 
one, the plain, unvarniſhed proclamation of its 
excellence 1n the face of the world. 

If the unreſtrained diſcuſſion of abſtract enquiry 
be of the higheſt importance to mankind, the un- 
reſtrained inveſtigation of character is ſcarcely leſs 
to be cultivated, If truth were univerſally told of 
men's diſpoſitions and actions, gibbets and wheels 
might be diſmiſſed from the face of the earth. 
The knave unmaſked would be obliged to turn 
honeſt in his own defence. Nay, no man would 
have time to grow a knave. Truth would fol- 
low him in his firſt irreſolute eſſays, and public 
diſapprobation arreſt him in the commencement 
of his career. 

There are many men at preſent who paſs for 
virtuous, that tremble at the boldneſs of a project 
like this. They would be detected in their effe- 
minacy and imbecility. Their imbecility is the 
growth of that inauſpicious ſecrecy, which national 
manners and political inſtitutions at preſent draw 
over the actions of individuals. If truth were 
8 ſpoken 
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vi. ſpoken without reſerve, there would be no ſuch 
men in exiſtence, Men would act with clearneſy 
and deciſion, if they had no hopes in concealment, 
if they ſaw at every turn that the eye of the world 
was upon them, How great would be the mag. 
nanimity of the man who was always ſure to be ob- 
ſerved, ſure to be judged with diſcernment, and to 
be treated with juſtice ? Feebleneſs of character 
would hourly loſe its influence in the breaſt of 
thoſe over whom it now domineers. They would 
feel themſelves perpetually urged with an auſpi- 
cious violence to aſſume manners more worthy of 
the form they bear. 

To theſc reaſonings it may perhaps be rejoined, 
This indeed is an intereſting picture. If truth 
could be univerſally told, the effects would no 
doubt be of the moſt excellent nature ; but the 
expectation is to be regarded as viſionary.” 

Not fo: the diſcovery of individual and per- 
ſonal truth is to be effected in the ſame manner as 
the diſcovery of general truth, by diſcuſſion. 
From the colliſion of diſagreeing accounts juſtice 
and reaſon will be produced. Mankind ſeldom 


think much of any particular ſubject, without 


coming to think right at laſt, 

& Is it then to be ſuppoſed, that mankind will 
have the diſcernment and the juſtice of their own 
accord to reject the libel?” Yes; libels do not at 
preſent deceive mankind, from their 1ntriniic 


power, but from the reſtraint under which they 
| labour. 
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labour. The man who from his dungeon is 222 
brought to the light of day, cannot accurately diſ-— 
tinguiſh colours; but he that has ſuffered no 


confinement, feels no difficulty in the operation. 


7 — 


Such is the ſtate of mankind at preſent: they are is 
not exerciſed to employ their judgment, and there- 1 
fore they are deficient in judgment. The moſt 1 
improbable tale now makes a deep impreſſion; 9 
but chen men would be accuſtomed to ſpeculate 1 


upon the poſſibilities of human action. 

At firſt it may be, if all reſtraint upon the free- Future hif- ' 
dom of writing and ſpeech were removed, and men bet. | 
were encouraged to declare what they thought as f 
publicly as poſſible, every preſs would be burden- 
ed with an inundation of ſcandal. But the ſtories 
dy their very multiplicity would defeat themſelves. 
No one man, if the lie were ſucceſsful, would be- 
come the object of univerſal perſecution. In a 
ſhort time the reader, accuſtomed to the diſſection 
of character, would acquire diſcrimination. He 


would either detect the impoſition by its internal 
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abſurdity, or at leaſt would attribute to the ſtory $ 
no farther weight, than that to which its evidence , | 
entitled it. | 3 

Libel, like every other human concern, would * 
ſoon find its level, if it were delivered from the in- : 
jurious interference of political inſtitution. The 4 
libeller, that is, he who utters an unfounded ca- 5 
lumny, either invents the ſtory he tells, or delivers f 


it with a degree of aſſurance to which the evidence 
VOL, 11. 1 that 
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p2OK VI. that has offered itfelf to him is by no means en; 
—— titled. In each caſe he would meet with his pro. 
per puniſhment in the judgment of the world, 
The conſequences of his error would fall back 
upon himſelf. He would either paſs for a malig. 
nant accuſer, or for a raſh and headlong cenſurer, 
Anonymous ſcandal would be almoſt impoſſible in 
a ſtate where nothing was concealed. But, if it 
were attempted, it would be wholly pointleſs, 
fince, where there could be no honeſt and rational 
excule for concealment, the defire to be concealed 
would prove the baſeneſs of the motive. 
2. It is ne- Secondly, force ought not to intervene for the 


ceſſary men Z X 5 
mn uld be ſuppreſſion of private libels, becauſe men ought to 


duc. learn to be ſincere. There is no branch of virtue 
more eſſential than that which conſiſts in giving 
language to our thoughts, He that is accuſtomed 
to utter what he knows to be falſe or to ſupprets 
what he knows to be true, 1s in a perpetual ſtate 
of degradation. If I have had particular oppor- 
tunity to obſerve any man's vices, juſtice will net 
f fail to ſuggeſt to me that I ought to admonilh 
10 him of his errors, and to warn thoſe whom his 
1 errors might injure, There may be very ſuthcient 
ground for my repreſenting him as a vicious man, 
1 though I may be totally unable to eſtabliſh hi: 
N 0 , vices ſo as to make him a proper ſubject of judi- 
cial puniſhment. Nay, it cannot be otherwile; 
for I ought to deſcribe his character exactly ſuch 


as it appears to be, whether it be virtuous, ct 
vicious, 
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vicious, or of an ambiguous nature. Ambiguity 
would preſently ceaſe, if every man avowed his 
ſentiments. It is here as in the intercourſes of 
friend{hip : a timely explanation ſeldom fails to 
heal a broil ; miſunderſtandings would not grow 
conſiderable, were we not in the habit of brooding 
over imaginary wrongs. 

Laws for the ſuppreſſion of private libels are, 
properly ſpeaking, laws to reſtrain men from the 
practice of ſincerity. They create a warfare be- 
teen the genuine dictates of unbiaſſed private 
judgment and the apparent ſenſe of the commu- 
nity ; throwing obſcurity upon the principles of 
virtue, and inſpiring an indifference to the prac- 
tice. This is one of thoſe conſequences of politi- 
cal inſtitution that preſents itſelf at every moment: 
morality is rendered the victim of uncertainty and 
doubt. Contradictory ſyſtems of conduct con- 
tend with each other for the preference, and I be- 
come 1ndifferent to them all. How 1s it poſſible 
that I ſhould imbibe the divine enthutiaſm of be- 
nevolence and juſtice, when I am prevented from 
diſcerning what it is in which they conſiſt? Other 
laws aſſume for the topic of their animadverſion 
actions of unfrequent occurrence. But the Jaw of 
libels uſurps the office of directing me in my daily 
duties, and, by perpetually menacing me with the 
[courge of puniſhment, undertakes to render me 
habitually a coward, continualiy governed by the 
baſeſt and moſt unprincipled motives, 

Courage conſiſts more in this circumſtance than 

1 2 in 
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in any other, the daring to ſpeak every thing, the 


i uttering of which may conduce to good. Actions, 
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the performance of which requires an inflexible re. 
ſolution, call upon us but ſeldom ; but the virtuous 
economy of ſpeech is our perpetual affair. Every 
moraliſt can tell us, that morality eminently con- 
fiſts in „the government of the tongue.“ But 
this branch of morality has long been inverted, 
Inſtead of ſtudying what we ſhall tell, we are 
taught to conſider what we ſhall conceal, Ja- 
ſtead of an active virtue,“ going about doing 
good,” we are inſtructed to believe that the chief 
end of man is to do no miſchief. Inſtead of for- 
titude, we are carefully imbued with maxims of 
artifice and cunning, miſnamed prudence. 

Let us contraſt the character of thoſe men with 
whom we are accuſtomed to converſe, with the 
character of men ſuch as they ought to be, and 
will be. On the one fide we perceive a perpetual 
caution, that ſhrinks from the obſerving eye, that 
conceals with a thouſand folds the genuine emo- 
tions of the heart, and that renders us unwilling to 
approach the men that we ſuppoſe accuſtomed to 
read it, and to tell what they read. Such charac- 
ters as Ours are the mere ſhadows of men, with 
a ſpecious outſide perhaps, but deſtitute of fub- 
ſtance and ſoul. Oh, when ſhall we arrive at the 
land of realities, when men ſhall be known for 
what they are, by energy of thought and intrepi- 
dity of action! It is fortitude, that muſt render à 


man ſuperior alike to carefles and threats, enable 
E him 
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him to defive his happineſs from within, and ac- 
cuſtom him to be upon all occaſions prompt to 
aſſiſt and to inform. Every thing therefore fa- 
vourable to fortitude muſt be of ineſtimable value; 
every thing that inculcates diſſimulation worthy of 
our perpetual abhorrence. | 
There is one thing more that is of importance to 


be cbſerved upon this ſubject of libel, which is, & 


the good effects that would ſpring from every 
man's being accuſtomed to encounter falſhood 
with its only proper antidote, truth. After all the 
arguments that have been induſtriouſly accumu- 
lated to juſtify proſecution for libel, every man 
that will retire into himſelf, will feel himſelf con- 
vinced of their inſufficiency. The modes in which 
an innocent and a guilty man would repel an accu- 
ſation againſt them might be expected to be op- 
poſite; but the law of libel confounds them. He 
that was conſcious of his rectitude, and unde- 
bauched by ill ſyſtems of government, would ſay 
to his adverſary, . Publiſh what you pleaſe againſt 
me, I have truth on my fide, and will confound 
your miſrepreſentations.” His ſenſe of fitneſs and 
juſtice would not permit him to ſay, J will have 
recourſe to the only means that are congenial to 
guilt, T will compel you to be filent.” A man, 
urged by indignation and impatience, may com- 
mence a proſecution againſt his accuſer; but he 
may be aſſured, the world, that is a diſintereſted 
ſpectator, feels no cordiality for his proceedings. 
| T 3 The 
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The language of their ſentiments upon ſuch occa- 


— ſions is, What! he dares not even let us hear 


Conc luſion. 


what can be ſaid againſt him.“ 

The arguments in favour of juſtice, however 
different may be the views under which it is 
conſidered, perpetually run parallel to each other. 
The recommendations under this head are pre. 
ciſely the ſame as thoſe under the preceding, the 
generation of activity and fortitude. The tenden- 
cy of all falſe ſyſtems of political inſtitution, is to 
render the mind lethargic and torpid. Were we 
accuſtomed not to recur either to public or indivi- 
dual force, but upon occafions that unequivocally 
juſtified their employment, we ſhould then come 
to have ſome reſpect for reaſon, for we ſhould 
know its power. How great muſt be the differ- 
ence between him who anſwers me with a writ of 
ſummons or a challenge, and him who employs the 
{word and the ſhield of truth alone? He knows 
that force only is to be encountered with force, and 
allegation with allegation ; and he ſcorns to change 
places with the offender by being the firſt to break 
the peace. He does that which, were it not for 
the degenerate habits of ſociety, would ſcarcely 
deferve the name of courage, dares to meet upon 
equal ground, with the facred armour of truth, an 
adverſary who poſſeſſes only the periſhable wea- 
pons of falſhood. He calls up his underſtanding; 
and does not deſpair of baffling the ſhallow pre- 


tences of calumny. He calls up his firmneſs ; and 
knows 


knows that a plain ſtory, every word of which is — 
marked with the emphaſis of ſincerity, will carry ——— 
conviction to every hearer. It were abſurd to ex- 
pect that truth ſhould be cultivated, ſo long as we 
are accuſtomed to believe that it is an impotent 
incumbrance. It would be impoſſible to neglect 
it, if we knew that it was as impenetrable as ada- 


mant, and as laſting as the world. 
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Diſtinction of regulations conſeituent and legiſlative, — 
Suppoſed charatter of permanence thet cuecht to be 
given to the former —inconſiſtent with the nature of 
man,—Source of the error. — Remark, — Alſardity 
of the ſyſtem of permanence,— Its futility. Mode 
to be purſued in framing a conſtitution, —Comſtituent 
lawys not more important than others..-[1 what 
manner the conſent of the diſtrifts is to be declared. 
—Tendency of the principle which requires this 1 
conſent. It would reduce the number of conſtitu- i 
tional article:—parce! out the legiſlative Prwer— 

and produce the gradual extinition of law.-—"bjec- 
lom.— Anſwer. 


N article intimately connected with the poli- CR 


tical conſideration of opinion, is ſuggeſted —— 
to us by a doctrine which has lately been taught — 
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1 relatively to conſtitutions. It has been ſaid, that 


VII. the laws of every regular ſtate naturally dif. 
went and tribute themſelves under two heads, fundamental 
legitativ®* and adſcititious; laws, the object of which is the 

diſtribution of political power, and directing the 
permanent forms according to which public buſi- 
neſs is to be conducted ; and laws, the reſult of the 
Suppoſed deliberations of powers already conſtituted. This 


x —.— diſtinction being eſtabliſhed in the firſt inſtance, it 


that ought i 
wo be given has been inferred, that theſe laws are of very un- 


2 equal importance, and that of conſequence thoſe of 
the firſt claſs ought to be originated with much 
greater ſolemnity, and to be declared much leſs 

q ſuſceptible of variation than thoſe of the ſecond. 

The French national aſſembly of 1789 puſhed 

this principle to the greateſt extremity, and ſeemed 

deſirous of providing every imaginable ſecurity for 
rendering the work they had formed immortal. It 
could not be touched upon any account under the 
term of ten years; every alteration it was to receive 
muſt be recogniſed as neceſſary by two ſucceſſive 
national aſſemblies of the ordinary kind ; aſter 
theſe formalities an afſembly of reviſion was to be 
elected, and they to be forbidden to touch the 

2 conſtitution in any other points than thoſe. which 

4 had been previouſly marked out for their con- 

1 ſideration. 

6. =» oo It is eaſy to perceive that theſe precautions are 

nature of in direct hoſtility with the principles eftabliſhed 

in this work.“ Man and for ever!“ was the 
| motto 
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motto of the labours of this aſſembly. 
broken looſe from the thick darkneſs of an abſo- 
lute monarchy, they aſſumed to preſcribe leſſons 
of wiſdom to all future ages. They ſeem not ſo 
much as to have dreamed of that purification of 
intellect, that climax of improvement, which may 
very probably be the deſtiny of poſterity- The true 
ſtate of man, as has been already demonſtrated, is, 
not to have his opinions bound down in the fetters 
of an eternal quietiſm, but flexible and unreſtrained 
to yield with facility to the impreſſions of increaſ- 
ing truth, That form of ſociety will appear moſt 
perfect to an enlightened mind, which is leaſt 
founded in a principle of permanence, But, if 
this view of the ſubject be juſt, the idea of giving 
permanence to what 1s called the conſtitution of 
any government, and rendering one claſs of laws, 
under the appellation of fundamental, leſs ſuſcepti- 
ble of change than another, muſt be founded in 
miſapprehenſion and error. 

The error probably originally ſprung out of the 
forms of political monopoly which we ſee eſtabliſh- 
ed over the whole civiliſed world, Government 
could not juſtly flow in the firſt inſtance but from 
the choice of the people; or, to ſpeak more accu- 
rately (for the former principle, however popular 
and ſpecious, is in reality falſe), government ought 
to be adjuſted in its proviſions to the prevailing 


apprehenſions of juſtice and truth. But we ſee go- 


vernment at preſent adminiſtered, either in whole 
or 
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or in part, by a king and a body of nobleſſe; 
and we reaſonably ſay that the laws made by theſe 
authorities are one thing, and the laws from which 
they derived their exiſtence another. But we do 
not conſider that theſe authorities, however ori- 
ginated, are in their own nature unjuſt, If we had 
never ſcen arbitrary and capricious forms of go- 
vernment, we ſhould probably never have thought 
of cutting off certain laws from the code under the 
name of conſtitutional. When we behold certain 
individuals or bodies of men exerciſing an excluſive 
ſuperintendence over the affairs of a nation, we 
inevitably aſk how they came by their authority, 
and the anſwer is, By the conſtitution. But, if we 
ſaw no power exiſting in the ſtate but that of the 
people, having a body of repreſentatives, and a 
certain number of official ſecretaries and clerks 
acting in their behalf, ſubject to their reviſal, and 
renewable at their pleaſure, the queſtion, how the 
people came by this authority, would never have 
ſuggeſted itſelf. 

A celebrated objection that has been urgcd 
againſt the governments of modern Europe 1s, 
„that they have no conſtitutions *.” If by this 
objection it be underſtood, that they have no writ- 
ten code bearing this appellation, and that their 
conſtitutions have bcen leſs an inftantaneous than 
a gradual production, the criticiſm ſeems to be 
rather verbal, than of effential moment. In any 


* Rights of Man, 
I other 
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other ſenſe it is to be ſuſpected that the remark — 
would amount to an eulogium, but an eulogium , n. 
to which they are certainly by no means entitled. . 
But to return to the queſtion of permanence. Abſurdity of 
Whether we admit or reject the diſtinction be- — 
tween conſtitutional and ordinary legiſlation, it is 
not leſs true that the power of a people to change 
their conſtitution, morally confidered, muſt be 
ſtrictly and univerſally cocval with the exitience of 
a conſtitiution. The language of permanence in 
this caſe js the greateſt of all abſurdities. It is to 
ſay to a nation, “ Are you convinced that ſome- 
thing is right, perhaps immediately neceſſary, to 
be done? It ſhall be done ten years hence.“ a 
The folly of this ſyſtem may be farther eluci- 
dated, if farther elucidation be neceſſary, from the 
following dilemma. Either a people mult be go- 
verned according to their own apprehenfions of 
juſtice and truth, or they muſt not. The laſt of 
theſe affertions cannot be avowed, but upon the 
unequivocal principles of tyranny. Burt, if the 
firſt be true, then it 1s jutt as abſurd to ſay to a na- 
tion, This government, which you choſe nine 
years ago, is the legitimate government, and the 
government which your preſent ſentiments ap- 
prove the illegitimate ;” as to infiſt upon their 
being governed by the 4di#a of their remoteſt an- 
ceſtors, or even of the moſt inſolent uſurper. 
It is extremely probable that a national aſſembly tt futility. 


choſen in the ordinary forms, is juſt as well enti- 
tled 
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* tled to change the fundamental laws, as to change 


vn. any of the leaſt important branches of legiſlation. 
nis function would never perhaps be dangerous 
but in a country that ſtill preſerved a portion of 
monarchy or ariſtocracy, and in ſuch a country a 

principle of permanence would be found a very 

feeble antidote againſt the danger. The true prin- 

ciple upon the ſubjec 1s, that no aſſembly, though 

1 choſen with the moſt unexampled ſolemnity, has a 
q power to impoſe any regulations contrary to the 
x public apprehenſion of right ; and a very ordinary 
authority, fairly originated, will be ſufficient to fa- 
cilitate the harmonious adoption of a change that 
is dictated by national opinion. The diſtinction 
of conſtitutional and ordinary topics will always 
appear in practice unintelligible and vexatious. 
The aſſemblies of more frequent recurrence will 
1 find themſelves arreſted in the intention of confer- 
4 ring any eminent benefit on their country, by the 
1 apprehenſion that they ſhall invade the conſtitu- 
tion. In a country where the people are habituated 

to ſentiments of equality and where no political 

monopoly is tolerated, there is little danger that 

any national aſſembly ſhould be diſpoſed to inforce 

a pernicious change, and there is ſtill leſs that the 

people ſhould ſubmit to the injury, or not poſſeſs 
] the means eafily and with ſmall interruption of 
public tranquillity to avert it. The language of 

reaſon on this ſubject is, Give us equality and 

a juſtice, but no conſtitution, Suffer us to follow 
| without 
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without reſtraint the dictates of our own judg- 
ment, and to change our forms of ſocial order as 
faſt as we improve in underſtanding and know- 
ledge.” | 

The opinion upon this head, moſt popular in 
France at the time that the national convention 
entered upon its functions, was that the buſineſs of 
the convention extended only to the preſenting a 
draught of a conſtitution, to be ſubmitted in the 
ſequel to the approbation of the diſtricts, and then 
only to be conſidered as law. This opinion is 
well deſerving of a ſerious examination, 

The firſt idea that ſuggeſts itſelf reſpecting it is, 
that, if conſtitutional laws ought to be ſubjected to 
the reviſion of the diſtricts, then all laws ought to 
undergo the ſame proceſs, underſtanding by laws 
all declarations of a gencral principle to be applied 
to particular caſes as they may happen to occur, 
and even including all proviſions for individual 
emergencies that will admit of the delay incident 
to the reviſion in queſtion. It is an egregious 
miſtake to imagine that the importance of theſe 
articles 1s in a deſcending ratio from fundamental 
to ordinary, and from ordinary to particular, It 
is poſſible for the moſt odious injuſtice to be per- 
petrated by the beſt conſtituted aſſembly. A law 
rendering it capital to oppoſe the doctrine of tran- 
{ubſtantiation, would be more injurious to the 
public welfare, than a law changing the dyration 
of the national repreſentative, from two years, to 
one 
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one year or to three, Taxation has been ſhown tg 
be an article rather of executive than legiſlative 
adminiſtration ® ; and yet a very oppreſſive and 
unequal tax would be ſcarcely leſs ruinous than 
any ſingle meaſure that could poſſibly be deviſed. 

It may farther be remarked that an approbation 
demanded from the diſtricts to certain conſtitu- 
tional articles, whether more or leſs numerous, will 
be either real or deluſive according to the mode 
adopted for that purpoſe. If the diſtricts he re- 
quired to decide upon theſe articles by a ſimple 
affirmative or negative, it will then be deluſive. 
It is impoſſible for any man or body of men, in 
the due exerciſe of their underſtanding, to decide 
upon any complicated ſyſtem in that manner. It 
can ſcarcely happen but that there will be ſome 
things that they will approve and ſome that they 
will diſapprove. On the other hand, if the articles 
be unlimitedly propoſed for diſcuſſion in the diſ- 


tricts, a tranſaction will be begun to which it is 


not eaſy to foreſee a termination. Some diſtricts 
will object to certain articles; and, if thele articles 
be modelled to obtain their approbation, it is poſ- 
ſible that the very alteration introduced to pleaſe 
one part of the community, may render the code 
leſs acceptable to another. How are we to be aſ- 
ſured that the diſſidents will not ſet up a ſeparate 
government for themſelves? The reaſons that 


mighy be offered to perſuade a minority of diſtricts 


* Book V, Chap. I. 
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to yield to the ſenſe of a majority, are by no means 
ſo perſpicuous and forcible, as thote which ſome- 
times perſuade the minority of members in a given 
aſſembly to that ſpecies of conceſſion. 

It is deſirable in all caſes of the practical adop- 
tion of any given principle, that we ſhould fully 
underſtand the meaning of the principle, and per- 
ceive the concluſions to which it inevitably leads. 
This principle of a conſent of diſiricts has an im- 
mediate tendency, by a ſalutary gradation perhaps, 
to lead to the diſſolution of all government. What 
then can be more abſurd, than to ſee it embraced 
by thole very men, who are at the ſame time advo- 
cates for the complete legiſlative unity of a great 
empire? It is founded upon the fame baſis as the 
principle of private judgment, which it is to be 
hoped will ſpeedily ſuperſede the poſſibility of the 
action of ſociety in a collective capacity. It is de- 
ſirable that the moſt important acts of the national 
repreſentatives ſhould be ſubject to the approbation 
or rejection of the diſtricts whole repreſentatives 
they are, for exactly the ſame reaſon as it is de- 
ſirable, that the acts of the diſtricts themſelves 
ſhould, as ſpeedily as practicability will admit, be in 
force only ſo far as relates to the individuals by 
whom thoſe acts are approved. 

The firſt conſequence that would reſult, not from 
the deluſive, but the real eſtabliſhment of this 
principle, would be the reduction of the conſtitu- 
tion to a very ſmall number of articles. The im- 

practicability 
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practicability of obtaining the deliberate approba- 
tion of a great number of diſtricts to a very com- 
plicated code, would ſpeedily manifeſt itſelf. In 
reality the conſtitution of a ſtate governed either in 
whole or in part by a political monopoly, muſt ne- 
ceſſarily be complicated. But what need of com- 
plexity in a country where the people are deſtined 
to govern themſelves? The whole conſtitution of 
ſuch a country ought ſcarcely to exceed two arti- 
cles; firſt, a ſcheme for the diviſion of the whole 
into parts equal in their population, and, ſecondly, 
the fixing of ſtated periods for the eleCtion of a 
national aſſembly: not to ſay that the latter of 
theſe articles may very probably. be diſpenſed with, 
A ſecond conſequence that reſults from the prin- 
ciple of which we are treating is as follows, It has 
already appeared, that the reaſon is no leſs cogent 
for ſubmitting important legiſlative articles to the 
reviſal of the diſtricts, than for ſubmitting the con- 
ſtitutional articles themſelves. But after a few ex- 
periments of this ſort, it cannot fail to ſuggeſt itſelf, 
that the mode of ſending laws to the diſtricts for 
their reviſion, unleſs in caſes eſſential to the general 
ſafety, is a proceeding unneceſſarily circuitous, and 
that it would be better, in as many inſtances as 
poſſible, to ſuffer the diſtricts to make laws for 
themſelves without the intervention of the national 
aſſembly. The juſtneſs of this conſequence is im- 
plicitly aſſumed in the preceding paragraph, while 
we ſtated the very narrow bounds within which the 
conſtitution 
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conſtitution of an empire, ſuch as that of France 
fot example, might be circumſcribed. In reality, 
provided the country were divided into convement 
diſtricts with a power of ſending repreſentatives to 
the general aſſembly, it does not appear that any ill 
conſequences would enſue to the common cauſe 
from theſe diſtricts being permitted to regulate 
their internal affairs, in conformity to their own 
apprehenſions of juſtice, Thus, that which was at 
firſt a great empire with legiſlative unity, would 
ſyeedily be transformed into a confederacy of leſſer 
republics, with a general congreſs or Amphictyonic 
council, anſwering the purpoſe of a point of co- 
operation upon extraordinary occaſions. The ideas 
of a great empire and legiſlative unity are plainly 
the barbarous remains of the days of military he- 
rom. In proportion as political power is brought 
home to the citizens, and ſimplified into ſomething 
of the nature of pariſh regulation, the danger of 

iſunderftanding and rivalſhip will be nearly anni- 
lilared. In proportion as the ſcience of govern- 
ment is diveſted of its preſent myſterious appear- 
ances, ſocial truth will become obvious, and the 
altricts pliant and flexible to the dictates of reaſon, 

A third conſequence ſufficiently memorable from 
the ſame principle is the gradual extinction of law. 
A great aſſembly, collected from the different pro- 
vinces of an extenſive territory, and conſtituted the 
lole legiſlator of thoſe by whom the territory is in- 
tabited, immediately conjures up to itſelf an idea 
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of the vaſt multitude of laws that are neceſſary for 
regulating the concerns of thoſe whom it repreſents. 
A large city, impelled by the principles of com- 
mercial jealouſy, is not flow to digeſt the volume of 
its by-laws and excluſive privileges. But the in- 
habitants of a {mall pariſh, living with ſome degree 
of that ſimplicity which beſt correſponds with the 
real nature and wants of a human being, would ſoon 
be led to ſuſpect that general laws were unneceſſary, 
and would adjudge the cauſes that came before 
them, not according to certain axioms previouſly 
written, but according to the circumſtances and 
demand of each particular cauſc.— It was proper 
that this conſequence ſhould be mentioned in this 
place. The benefits that will ariſe from the aboli- 
tion of law will come to be conlidered in detail in 
the following book *. 

The principal objection that is uſually made to 
the idea of confederacy conſidered as the ſubſiitute 
of legiſlative unity, is the poſſibility that ariſes of 
the members of the confederacy detaching them- 
ſelves from the ſupport of the public cauſe. To 


give this objection every advantage, let us ſuppoſe 


that the ſeat of the confederacy, like France, 1 
placed in the midſt of ſurrounding nations, and that 
the governments of theſe nations are anxious, by 
every means of artifice and violence, to ſupprels the 
inſolent ſpirit of liberty that has ſtarted up among 
this neighbour people. It is to be believed that 


* Book VII, Chap. VIII. 
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even under theſe circumſtances the danger is more BOOK VI. 


imaginary than real. The national aſſembly, being 
precluded by the ſuppoſition from the uſe of force 
againſt the malcontent diſtricts, is obliged to con- 
fine itſelf to expoſtulation ; and it 1s ſufficiently 
obſervable that our powers of expoſtulation are 
tenfold increaſed the moment our hopes are con- 
fined to expoſtulation alone. They have to deſcribe 
with the utmoſt perſpicuity and ſimplicity the be- 
nefits of independence; to convince the public at 
large, that all they intend is to enable every diſtrict, 
and as far as poflible every individual, to purſue 
unmoleſted their own ideas of propriety ; and that 
under their auſpices there ſhall be no tyranny, no 
arbitrary puniſhments, ſuch as proceed from the 
jealouly of councils and courts, no exactions, almoſt 
no taxation. Some ideas reſpecting this laſt ſubject 
will ſpeedily occur“. It is not poſſible but that, 
in a country reſcued from the inveterate evils of 
deſpotiſm, the love of liberty ſhould be conſider- 
ay diffuſed. The adherents therefore of the pub- 
lic cauſe will be many : the malcontents few. If a 
imall number of diſtricts were ſo far blinded as to 
be willing to ſurrender themſelves to oppreſſion and 
ſlavery, it is probable they would ſoon repent. 
Their de ſertion would inſpire the more enlightened 
and courageous with additional energy. It would 
be a glorious ſpectacle to ſee the champions of the 
cauſe of truth declaring that they deſired none but 
* P. 308, 309, 
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OOK VI. will; 1 
BOOK v1. willing ſupporters. It is not poſſible that ſo mag- 
VII. nanimous a principle ſhould not contribute more to 


the advantage than the injury of their cauſe. 


CHAP. VIII. 


OF NATIONAL EDUCATION. 


Arguments in its favour, — Anfewer,—1. It produces 
permanence of opinion.—Nature of prejudice and 
judgment deſcribed. —-2, It requires uniformity of 
operation.—3. It is the mirror and tool of national 
government.—The right of puniſhing not founded in 
the previous function of inſirutting. 


MODE in which government has been ac- 
cuſtomed to interfere for the purpole of in- 
fluencing opinion, is by the ſuperintendence it has 
in a greater or leſs degree exerted in the article of 
education. It is worthy of obſervatidn that tlic 
idea of this fuperintendence has obtained the coun- 
tenance of ſeveral of the moſt zealous advocates of 
political reform. The queſtion relative to its pro- 
' priety or impropriety is entitled on that account to 

the more deliberate examination. 
Argoments . The arguments in its favour have been already 
* anticipated. Can it be juſtifiable in thoſe per- 
ſons, who are appointed to the functions of magi— 
ſtracy, and whoſe duty it is to conſult for the public 
welfare, 
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welfare, to negle& the cultivation of the infan 
mind, and to ſuffer its future excelleace or depra- 
vicy to be at the diſpoſal of fortune ? Is it poſſible 
for patriotiſm and the love of the public to be 
made the characteriſtic of a whole people in any 
other way ſo ſuccetsfully, as by rendering the early 
communication of theſe virtues a national concern ? 
f the education of our youth be entirely confided 
to the prudence of their parents or the accidental 
benevolence of private individuals, will it not be a 
neceſſary conſequence, that ſome will be educated 
to virtue, others to vice, and others again entirely 
neglected ?” To theſe conſiderations it has been 
added, “ That the maxim which has prevailed in 
the majority of civiliſed countries, that ignorance 
of the law is no apology for the breach of it, is in 
the higheſt degree iniquitous ; and that government 
cannot juſtly puniſh us for our crimes when com- 
mitted, unleſs it have forewarned us againſt their 
commiſſion, which cannot be adequately done with- 
out ſomething of the nature of public education.” 

The propriety or impropricty of any project for 
this purpoſe muſt be determined by the general 
conſideration of its beneficial or injurious tendency, 
If the exertions of the magiſtrate in behalf of any 
ſyſtem of inſtruct ion will ſtand the teſt as conducive 
to the public ſervice, undoubtedly he cannot be 
juſtified in negiecting them. If on the contrary 
they conuce to injury, it is wrong and unjuſtifiable 
gar they ſhould be made. 
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The injuries that reſult from a ſyſtem of national 
education are, in the firſt place, that all public eſta- 
bliſhments include in them the idea of permanence, 
They endeavour, it may be, to ſecure and to diffuſe 
whatever of advantageous to ſociety is already 
known, but they forget that more remains to be 
known. If they realiſed the moſt ſubſtantial bene- 
fits at the time of their introduction, they mult in- 
evitably become lels and leſs uſeful as they increaſed 
in duration. But to deſcribe them as uſcleſs is a 
very feeble expreſſion of their demerits. They 
actively reſtrain the flights of mind, and fix it in 
the belief of exploded errors. It has frequently 


been obſerved of univerſities and extenſive eſta- 


bliſhments for the purpoſe of education, that the 
knowledge taught there, is a century behind the 
knowledge which exiſts among the unſhackled and 
unprejudiced members of the ſame political com- 
munity. The moment any ſcheme of proceeding 
gains a permanent eſtabliſhment, it becomes im- 
preſſed as one of its characteriſtic features with an 
averſion to change. Some violent concuſſion may 
oblige its conductors to change an old ſyſtem of 
philoſophy for a ſyitem leſs obſolete ; and they are 
then as pertinaciouſly attached to this ſecond doc- 
trine as they were to the firſt, Real intellectual 
improvement demands that mind ſhould as ſpeediiy 
as poſlible be advanced to the height of knowledge 
already exiſting among the enlightened members of 
the community, and ſtart ſrom thence in the purſuit 

Ol 
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of farther acquiſitions. But public education has 
always expended its energies in the ſupport of pre- 
judice ; it teaches its pupils, not the fortitude that 
ſhall bring every propoſition to the teſt of examin- 
ation, but the art of vindicating ſuch tenets as may 
chance to be previouſly eſtabliſhed, We ſtudy 
Ariſtotle or Thomas Aquinas or Bellarmine or 
chief juſtice Coke, not that we may detect their 
errors, but that our minds may be fully impregnated 
with their abſurdities. This feature runs through 
every ſpecies of public eſtabliſhment ; and even in 
the petty inſtitution of Sunday ſchools, the chief 
leſſons that are taught, are a ſuperſtitious veneration 
for the church of England, and to bow to every 
man in a handſome coat. All this. is directly con- 
frary to the true intereſt of mind. All this muſt be 
unlearned, before we can begin to be wiſe. 

It is the characteriſtic of mind to be capable of 
improvement. An individual ſurrenders the beſt 
attribute of man, the moment he reſolves to adhere 
to certain fixed principles, for reaſons not now pre- 
ſent to his mind, but which formerly were. The 
inſtant in which he ſhuts upon himſelf the career of 
enquiry, is the inſtant of his intellectual deccaſe. 
He is no longer a man; he is the ghoſt of departed 
man. There can be no ſcheme more egregiouſly 
ſtamped with folly, than that of ſeparating a tenet 
from the evidence upon which its validity depends. 
If I ceaſe from the habit of being able to recal this 
evidence, my belief is no longer a perception, but. 

U4 a pre- 
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a prejudice : it may influence me like a prejudice; 
but cannot animate me like a real apprehenſion of 
truth. The difference between the man thus guid- 
ed, and the man that keeps his mind perpetually 
alive, is the difference between cowardice and for- 
titude. The man who is in the beſt ſenſe an in- 
tellectual being, delights to recollect the reaſons 
that have convinced him, to repeat them to others, 
that they may produce conviction in them, and 
ſtand more diſtinct and explicit in his own mind; 
and he adds to this a willingneſs to examine ob- 
jections, becauſe he takes no pride in conſiſtent 
error. The man who is not capable of this ſalutary 
exerciſe, to what valuable purpoſe can he be em- 
ployed? Hence it appears, that no vice can be 
more deſtructive, than that which teaches us to re- 
gard any judgment as final, and not open to review. 
The ſame principle that applies to individuals ap- 
plies to communities. There is no propoſition, at 
preſent apprehended to be true, ſo valuable as to 
juſtify the introduction of an eſtabliſiment for the 
purpoſe of inculcating it on mankind. Refer them 
to reading, to converſation, to meditation; but 
teach them neither creeds nor catechiſms, either 
moral or political. 

Secondly, the idea of national education is found- 
ed in an inattention to the nature of mind. What- 
ever each man does for himſelf is done well; what- 
ever his neighbours or his country undertake to do 
for him is done ill. It is our wiſdom to incite men 
t 
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to act for themſelves, not to retain them in a ſtate 
of perpetual pupillage. He that learns becauſe he 
defires to learn, will hften to the inſtructions he 
receives, and apprehend their meaning. He that 
teaches becauſe hie defires to teach, will diſcharge 
bis occupation with enthuſiaſin and energy. But 
the moment political inſtitution undertakes to aſſign 
to every man his place, the functions of all will be 
diſcharged with ſupineneſs and indifference. Uni- 
verſities and expenſive eſtabliſhments have long 
been remarked for formal dulneſs. Civil policy 
has given me the power to appropriate my eſtate 
to certain theoretical purpoſes ; but it is an idle 
preſumption to think I can entail my views, as I can 
eatail my fortune. Remove all thote obitacles 
which prevent men from ſceing and reſtrain them 
from purſuing their real advantage, but do not ab- 
ſurdly undertake to relieve them from the activity 
which this purſuit requires. What I earn, what I 
acquire only becauſe I deſire to acquire it, I eſti— 
mate at its true value; but what is thruſt upon me, 
may make me indolent, but cannot make me re- 
ſpectable. It is extreme folly to endeavour to lc - 
cure to others, independently of exertion on their 
part, the means of being happy.—This whole pro- 
poſition of a national education, is founded upon a 
ſuppoſition which has been repeatedly refuted in 
dus work, but which has recurred upon us in 2 
thouſand forms, that unpatroniſed truth is inade- 


quate to the purpoſe of enlightening mankind, 
| Thirdly, 
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Thirdly, the project of a national education 
ought uniformly to be diſcouraged on account of 
its obvious alliance with national government. This 
is an alliance of a more formidable nature, than 
the old and much conteſted alliance of church and 
ſtare. Before we put ſo powerful a machine under 
the direction of ſo ambiguous an agent, it behoves 
us to conſider well what it is that we do. Govern- 
ment will not fail to employ it to ſtrengthen its 
hands, and perpetuate its inſtitutions. If we could 
even ſuppoſe the agents of government not to pro- 
poſe to themſelves an object, which will be apt to 
appear in their eyes, not merely innocent, but me- 
ritorious; the evil would not the leſs happen. 
Their views as inſticutors of a ſyſtem of education, 
will not fail to be analogous to their views in 
their political capacity : the data upon which their 
conduct as ſtateſmen is vindicated, will be the data 
upon which their inſtructions arc founded. It is 
not true that our youth ought to be inſtructed to 
venerate the conſtitution, however excellent ; they 
ſhould be inftrucicd to venerate truth; and the 
conſtitution only fo far as it correſponded with their 
independent deductions of truth. Had the ſcheme 


of a national education been adopted when deſpo- 


tiſm was molt triumphant, it is not to be believed 
that it could have for ever ſtifled the voice of truth. 
But it would have been the moſt formidable and 
profound contrivance for that purpoſe that ima- 
gination can ſuggeſt, Still, in the countries where 

liberty 
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liberty chiefly prevails, it is reaſonably to be aſ- 
ſumed that there are important errors, and a na- 
tional education has the moſt direct tendency to 
perpetuate thoſe errors, and to form all minds upon 
one model. 

It is not eaſy to ſay whether the remark, © that 
government cannot juſtly puniſh offenders, unleſs it 
have previouſly informed them what is virtue and 
what is offence,” be entitled to a ſeparate anſwer, 
It is to be hoped that mankind will never have to 
learn fo important a leſſon through ſo corrupt a 
channel, Government may reaſonably and equi- 
tably preſume that men who live 1n ſociety, know 
that enormous crimes are injurious to the public 
weal, without its being neceflary to announce them 
as ſuch, by laws to be proclaimed by heralds, or 
expounded by curates. It has been alleged that 
« mere reaſon may teach me not to ſtrike my 
neighbour ; but will never forbid my ſending a 
lack of wool from England, or printing the French 
conſtitution in Spain.” This objection leads to the 
true diſtinction upon the ſubject. All real crimes 
are capable of being diſcerned without the teaching 
of law. All ſuppoſed crimes, not capable of being 
lo diſcerned, are truly and unalterably innocent. It 
is true that my own underſtanding would never 
have told me that the exportation of wool was a 
vice: neither do I believe it is a vice now that a law 
has been made affirming it. It is a fecble and 
contemptible remedy for 1niquitous puniſhments, to 
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ſignify to mankind beforeband that you intend to 
inflict them. Nay, the remedy is worſe than the 
evil: deſtroy me if you pleaſe ; but do not endea- 


vour by a nayonal education to deſtroy in my 


underſtanding the difcernment of juſtice and in- 
quſtice. The idea of ſuch an education, or even 
perhaps of the neceſſity of a written law, would 
never have occurred, if government and juriſpru- 
dence had never attempted the arbitrary conve!- 
ſion of innocence into guilt, 
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N article which deſerves the matureſt conli- 
deration, and by means of which politic?! 
inſtitution does not fail to produce the moſt im- 
portant influence upon opinion, is that of the mode 
of rewarding public ſervices. The mode which 


has obtained in all European countries is that of pe- 
cuniaty 
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cuniary reward. He who is employed to act in be- 
half of the public, is recompenſed with a falary. 
He who retires from that employment, is recom- 
penſed with a penſion. The arguments in ſupport 
of this ſyſtem are well known. It has been re- 
marked, © that indeed it may be creditable to indi- 
viduals to be willing to ſerve their country without 
a reward, but that it is a becoming pride on the 
part of the public, to refuſe to receive as an alms 
that for which they are well able to pay. If one 
man, animated by the moſt dilintereſted motives, 
be permitted to ſerve the public upon theſe terms, 
another will aſſume the exterior of diſintereſtedneſs, 
as a ſtep towar'ls the gratification of a ſiniſter am- 
bition. If men be not openly and directly paid for 
the ſervices they perform, we may reſt aſſured that 
they will pay themſelves by ways ten thouſand 
times more injurious. He who devotes himſelf to 
the public, ought to devote himſelf entire: he will 
therefore be injured in his perſonal fortune, and 
ought to be replaced. Add to this, that the ſer- 
vants of the public ought by their appearance and 
mode of living to command reſpect both from their 
own countrymen and from foreigners ; and that this 


circumſtance will require an expence for which it is 
the duty of their country to provide “.“ 

Before this argument can be ſufficiently eſtimated, 
it will be neceſſary for us to conſider the analogy 


The ſubſtance of theſe arguments may be found in Mr. 
Burke's Speech on Occonomical Reform. 
between 
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between labour in its moſt uſual acceptation and 
labour for the public ſervice, what are the points in 
which they reſemble and in waich they differ. If [ 
cultivate a field the produce of which is neceſſary 
for my ſubſiſtence, this is an innocent and laudable 
action, the firſt object it propoſes is my own emolu- 
ment, and it cannot be unreaſonable that that object 
ſhould be much in my contemplation while the la- 
bour is performing. If I cultivate a field the pro- 
duce of which is not neceſſary to my ſubſiſtence, 
but which I propoſe to give in barter for a garment, 
the caſe becomes different. The action here does 
not properly ſpeaking begin in myſelf. Its imme- 
diate object is to provide food for another; and it 
ſeems to be in ſome degree a perverſion of intellect, 
that cauſes me to place in an inferior point of view 
the inherent quality of the action, and to do that 
which 1s in the firſt inſtance benevolenr, from a 
partial retroipect to my own advantage. Still the 
perverſion here, at leaft to our habits of reflecting 
and judging, does not appear violent. The action 
differs only in form from that which is direct. 
employ that labour in cultivating a field, which 
mutt otherwiſe be employed in manufacturing a 
garment. The garment I propoic to mylelt as the 
end of my labour. We are not apt to conceive of 
this ſpecies of barter and trade as greatly 1 injurious 
to our moral diſcernment. 
But then this is an action in the ſlighteſt degree in- 


direct. It does not follow, becauſe we are induced 
to 
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to do ſome actions immediately beneficial to others 
from a {clhſh motive, that we can admit of this in 
all inſtances with impunity, It does not follow, be- 
cauſe we are ſometimes inclined to be ſelſiſh, that 
we muſt never be generous. The love of our 
neighbour is the great ornament of a moral nature: 
the perception of truth is the moſt ſolid improve- 
ment of an intellectual nature. He that ſees no- 
thing in the univerſe deferving of regard but him- 
ſelf, is a conſummate ſtranger to the dictates of 
immutable reaſon. He that is not influenced in his 
conduct by the real and inherent nature of things, is 
rational to no purpoſe, Admitting that it is venial 
to do ſome actions immediately beneficial to my 
neighbour from a partial retroſpect to myſelf, ſurely 
there muſt be other actions in which I ought to for- 
get, or endeavour to forget myſelf. This duty is 
moſt obligatory in actions moſt extenſive in their 
conſequences. If a thouſand men be to be bene- 
fited, I ought to recollect that I am only an atom 
in the compariſon, and to reaſon accordingly. 

Theſe confiderations may enable us to decide 
upon the article of penſions and falaries. Surely it 
ought not to be the end of a good political inſtitu- 
tion to increaſe our ſelfiſhneſs, inſtead of ſuffering 
it to dwindle and decay. If we pay an ample ſa- 
lary to him who is employed in the public ſervice, 
how are we ſure that he will not have more regard 
to the ſalary than to the public ? It we pay a {mall 
lalary, yet the very exiſtence of ſuch a payment will 

+ oblige 
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oblige men to compare the work performed and the 
reward beſtowed ; and all the conſequence that will 
reſult wilF be to drive the beſt men from the ſervice 
of their country, a ſervice firſt degraded by being 
paid, and then paid with an ill-timed parſimony, 


Whether the ſalary be large or ſmall, if a falary 


exiſt, many will deſire the office- for the ſake of its 
appendage. Functions the moſt extenſive in their 
conlequences will be converted into a trade. How 
humiliating will it be to the functionary himſelf, 
amidſt the complication and ſubtlety of motives, to 
doubt whether the ſalary were not one of his in- 
ducements to the accepting the office? If he ſtand 
acquitted to himſelf, it is however ſtil] to be regret- 
ted, that grounds ſhould be afforded to his country- 
men, which tempt them to miſinterpret his views. 
Another conſideration of great weight in this 
inſtance is that of the ſource from which ſalaries 
are derived : from the public revenue, from taxes 
impoſed upon the community. But there is n9 
practicable mode of collecting the ſuperfluities of 
the community. Taxation, to be ſtrictly equal, it 
it demand from the man of an hundred a year ten 
pounds, ought to demand from the man of a thou- 


ſand a year nine hundred and ten. Taxation will 


always be unequal and oppreſlive, wreſting the hard 
earned morſel from the gripe of the pealant, and 
ſparing him moſt whoſe ſuperfluities moſt defy the 
limits of juſtice. I will not ſay that the man of 


Clear diſcernment and an independent mind would 
| rather 
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rather ſtarve than be ſubſiſted at the public coſt : 
but I will fay, that it is ſcarcely poſſible to deviſe 
any expedient for his ſubſiſtence that he would not 
rather accept. 
Meanwhile the difficulty under this head is by no 
means inſuperable. The majority of the perſons 
choſen for public employment, under any ſituation 
of mankind approaching to the preſent, will poſſeſs 
a perſonal fortune adequate to their ſupport, Thoſe 
elected from a different claſs, will probably be ſe- 
leted for extraordinary talents, which will naturally 
lead to extraordinary reſources. It has been deem- 
ed diſnonourable to ſubſiſt upon private liberality; 
but this diſhonour is produced only by the difficulty 
of reconciling this mode of ſubſiſtence and intel- 
ectual independence. It is free from many of the 
objections that have been urged againſt a public 
ſtipend. I ought to receive your ſuperfluity as my 
due, while I am employed in affairs more important 
than that of earning a ſubſiſie;zce ; but at the ſame 
time to receive it with a total indifference to per- 
ſonal advantage, taking only precitely what is ne- 
ceſſary for the ſupply of my wants. He that liſtens 
to the dictates of juſtice and turns a deaf ear to the 
dictates of pride, will wiſh that the conſtitution of 
its country ſhould caſt him for ſupport on the vir- 
tue of individuals, rather than provide for his ſup- 
port at the public expence. That virtue will, in 
tis as in all other inſtances, increaſe, the more it is 
called into action. But what if he have a wife 
YOL, 11. X and 
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BOOK VT. and children?“ Let many aid him, if the aid of 


CHAP.IX. 


one be inſufficient. 


Let him do in his lifetime 
what Eudamidas did at his deceaſe, bequeath his 
daughter to be ſubſiſted by one friend, and his mo- 
ther by another. This is the only true taxation, 
whieh he that is able, and thinks himſelf able, af. 
ſeſſes on himſelf, not which he endeavours to diſ- 
charge upon the ſhoulders of the poor. It is a 
ſtriking example of the power of venal govern- 


ments in generating prejudice, that this ſcheme of 


ſerving the public functions without falaries, fo 
common among the ancient republicans, ſhould by 
liberal minded men of the preſent day be deemed 
impracticable. It is not to be believed that thoſe 
readers who already pant for the abolition of go- 
verament and regulations in all their branches, 
ſhould heſitate reſpecting fo eaſy an advance to- 
wards ſo deſirable an object. Nor let us imagine 
that the ſafety of the community will depend upon 
the ſervices of an individual. In the country in 
which individuals fit for the public ſervice are rare, 
the poſt of honour will be his, not that fills an offi- 
cial ſituation, but that from his cloſet endeavours to 
waken the ſeeping virtues of mankind. In tit 
country where they are frequent, it will not be diff- 
cult, by the ſhort duration of the employment t9 
compenſate for the ſlenderneſs of the means of him 
that fills it. It is not eaſy to deſcribe the advantages 


that muſt reſult from this proceeding. - The pub- 
tic functionary would in every article of his charge 
| | recolle& 
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recollect the motives of public ſpirit and bene vo- f. 
lence. He would hourly improve in the energy 
and difintereſtedneſs of his character. The habits 
created by a frugal fare and a chearful poverty, not 
hid as now in obſcure retreats, but held forth to 
public view, and honoured with public eſteem, 
would ſpeedily pervade the community, and auſpi- 
ciouſly prepare them for ſtill farther improvements, 

The objection, © that it is neceſſary for him who for dignity. 
acts on the part of the public to make a certain 
figure, and to live in a ſtyle calculated to excite 
reſpect, does not deſerve a ſeparate anſwer. The 
whole ſpirit of this treatiſe is in direct hoſtility to 
this objection. If therefore it have not been an- 
ſwered already, it would be vain to attempt an 
anſwer in this place. It is recorded of the burgh- 
ers of the Netherlands who conſpired to throw off 
the Auſtrian yoke, that they came to the place of 
conſultation each man with his knapſack of pro- 
viſions: who is there that feels inclined to deſpiſe 
this ſimplicity and honourable poverty? The abo- i 
lition of ſalaries would doubtleſs render neceſſary 
the ſimplification and abridgment of public buſi- 
neſs, This would be a benefit and not a diſad- 
vantage, 

It will farther be objected that there are certain $alaries of 
ſunctionaries in the lower departments of govern. iam. 
ment, ſuch as clerks and tax-gatherers, whoſe em- 
ployment is perpetual, and whoſe ſubſiſtence ought 
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for that reaſon to be made the reſult of their em- 
ployment. If this objection were admitted, its 
conſequences would be of ſubordinate importance, 
The office of a clerk or a tax-gatherer is conſider- 
ably fimilar to thoſe of mere barter and trade ; and 
therefore to degrade it altogether to their level, 
would have little reſemblance to the fixing ſuch a 
degradation upon offices that demand the moſt 
elevated mind. The annexation of a ſtipend to 
ſuch employments, if conſidered only as a matter 
of temporary accommodation, might perhaps be 
endured, 

But the exception, if admitted, ought to be 
admitted with great caution. He that is em- 
ployed in an affair of public neceſſity, ought to 
feel, while he diſcharges it, its true character, 
We ſhould never allow ourſelves to undertake an 
office of a public nature, without feeling ourſelves 
animated with a public zeal. We ſhall otherwiſe 
diſcharge our truſt with comparative coldneſs and 
neglect. Nor is this all. The abolition of ſalaries 
would lead to the abolition of thoſe offices to which 
ſalaries are thought neceſſiry. If we had neither 
foreign wars nor domeſtic ſtipends, taxation would 
be almoſt unknown ; and, if we had no taxes to 
collect, we ſhould want no clerks to keep an ac- 


eount of them, In the ſimple ſcheme of political 


inſtitytion which reaſon dictates, we could ſcarcely 
have any burdenſome offices to diſcharge ; and, if 
| We 


OF PENSIONS AND SALARIES. - 


we had any that were ſo in their abſtra& nature, 
they might be rendered light by the perpetual ro- 
tation of their holders. 

If we have no ſalaries, for a ſtill ſtronger reaſon 
we ought to have no pecuniary qualifications, or in 
other words no regulation requiring the poſſeſſion 
of a certain property, as a condition to the right of 


electing or the capacity of being elected. It is an 


uncommon ſtrain of tyranny to call upon men to 
appoint for themſelves a delegate, and at the ſame 
time forbid them to appoint exactly the man 
whom they may judge fitteſt for the office. Quali- 
fication in both kinds is the moſt flagrant injuſtice. 
It aſſerts the man to be of leſs value than his pro- 
perty. It furniſhes to the candidate a new ſtimulus 
to the accumulation of wealth ; and this paſſion, 
when once ſet in motion, is not eaſily allayed. It 
tells bim, “ Your intellectual and moral qualifica- 
tions may be of the higheſt order; but you have 
not enough of the means of luxuries and vice.“ 
To the non- elector it holds the moſt deteſtable lan- 
guage. It ſays, “ You are poor; you are unfor- 
tunate; the inſtitutions of ſociety oblige you to be 
the perpetual witneſs of other men's ſuperfluity : 
becauſe you are ſunk thus low, we will trample 
you yet lower; you ſhall not even be reckoned in 
the liſts for a man, you ſhall be paſſed by as one 
of whom ſociety makes no account, and whoſe 
welfare and moral exiſtence ſhe diſdains to re- 


collect.“ 
X 3 CHAP. 
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OF THE MODES OF DECIDING A QUESTION 


CHAP, X. 


or THE MODES OF DECIDING A QUESTION ON 
THE PART OF THE COMMUNITY. 


Decificu by lot, its origin—founded in the ſyſtem of 
diſcretionary rights —implies the deſertion of duty, 
Deciſion by ballot—inculcates timidity—and by- 
pocriſy,—Decifion by vote, its recommendations, 

WE: has been here ſaid upon the ſubje& 

of qualifications, naturally leads to a few 
obſervations upon the three principal modes of 
conducting election, by ſortition, by ballot or by 
vote. 

The idea of ſortition was firſt introduced by the 
dictates of ſuperſtition, It was ſuppoſed that, 
when human reaſon piouſly acknowledged its in- 
ſufliciency, the Gods, pleaſed with fo unfeigned a 
homage, interfered to guide the decinon. This 
imagination is now exploded. Every man who 


pretends to philoſophy, will confeſs that, wherever 
{ortition is introduced, the deciſion is exclufively 


guided by the laws of impulſe and gravitation.— 


Strictly ſpeaking there is no ſuch thing as contin- 
gence, But, ſo far as relates to the exerciſe of ap- 
prchenſion and judgment on the particular queſ- 
tion to be determined, all deciſion by lot is the de- 

ciſion 


ON THE PART OF THE COMMUNITY. . 


ciſion of contingence. The operations of impulſe 
and gravitation either proceed from a blind and 
unconſcious principle; or, if they proceed from 
mind, it is mind executing general laws, and not 
temporiſing with every variation of human caprice. 

All reference of public queitions and elections 
to lot includes in it two evils, moral miſapprehen- 
ſion, and cowardice. There is no ſituation in which 
we can be placed that has not its correſponding 
duties. There is no alternative that can be offer- 
ed to our choice, that does not include in it a 
better and a worſe. The idea of ſortition ſprings 
from the ſame root as the idea of diſcretionary 
rights, Men, undebauched by the leſſons of ſu- 
perſtition, would never have recourſe to the de- 
ciſion by lot, were they not impreſſed with the no- 
tion of indifference, that they had a right to do any 
one of two or more things offered to their choice; 
and that of conſequence, in order to rid themſelves 
of uncertainty and doubt, it was ſufficiently al- 
lowable to refer the deciſion of certain matters to 
accident, It is of great importance that this idea 
ſhould be extirpated. Mind will never arrive at 
the true tone of energy, till we feel that moral 
liberty and diſcretion are mere creatures of the 
imagination, that in all caſes our duty is preciſe, 
and the path of juſtice ſingle and direct. 


founded in 
the ſyſtem 
of diſcre- 

tionary 


rights z 


But, ſuppoſing us convinced of this principle, if inplics the 


we afterwards deſert it, this is the moſt contempti- 
ble cowardice, Our deſertion either ariſes from 
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OF THE MODES OF DECIDING A QUESTION 


our want of energy to enquire, to compare and to 
decide, or from our want of fortitude to deſpiſe the 
inconveniences that might attend upon our com- 
pliance with what our judgment dictates. 

Ballot is a mode of decifion ſtill more cenſurable 
than ſortition. It is ſcarcely poſſible to conceive of 
a political inſtitution that includes a more direct 
and explicit patronage of vice. It has been ſaid, 
& that ballot may in certain caſes be neceflary to 
enable a man of a feeble character to act with eaſe 
and independence, and to prevent bribery, corrupt 
influence and faction.“ Vice is an ill remedy to 
apply to the diminution of vice. A feeble and 
irreſolute character might before be accidental; 
ballot is a contrivance to render it permanent, and 
to ſcatter its ſeeds over a wider ſurface. The true 
cure for a want of conſtancy and public ſpirit is to 
inſpire firmneſs, not to inſpire timidity. Truth, if 
communicated to the mind with perſpicuity, is a 
ſufficient baſis for virtue. To tell men that it is 
neceſſary they ſhould form their deciſion by ballot, 
is to tell them that it 1s neceſſary they ſhould be 
vicious. 

It ſortition taught us to deſert our duty, ballot 
teaches us to draw a veil of concealment over our 
performance of it. It points out'to us a method 
of acting unobſerved. It incites us to make a 
myſtery of our ſentiments. If it did this in the 
molt trivial article, it would not be eaſy to bring 
the miſchief it would produce within the limits of 

| calculation, 


ON THE PART OF THE COMMUNITY, 


calculation. But it dictates this conduct in our 
moſt important concerns. It calls upon us to diſ- 
charge our duty to the public with the moſt vir- 
tuous conſtancy ; but at the ſame time directs us to 
hide our diſcharge of it. One of the moſt admir- 
able principles in the ſtructure of the material uni- 
verſe, is its tendency to prevent us from withdraw- 
ing ourſelves from the conſequences of our own 
actions. Political inſtitution that ſhould attempt 
to counteract this principle, would be the only 
true impiety. How can a man have the love of 
the public in his heart, without the dictates of that 
love flowing to his lips? When we direct men to 
act with ſecrecy, we direct them to act with frigi- 
dity. Virtue will always be an unuſual ſpectacle 
among men, till they ſhall have learned to be at all 
times ready to avow their actions and aſſign the 
reaſons upon which they are founded. 

If then ſortition and ballot be inſtitutions preg- 
nant with vice, it follows, that all ſocial deciſions 
ſhonld be made by open vote ; that, wherever we 
have a function to diſcharge, we ſhould reflect on 
the mode in which it ought to be diſcharged ; and 
that, whatever conduct we are perſuaded to adopt, 
eſpecially in affairs of general concern, ſhould be 
adopted in the face of the world. 
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LIMITATIONS OF THE DOCTRINE OF PUNISHMENT 
WHICH RESULT FROM THE PRINCIPLES 
OF MORALITY, 


Definition of puniſhment. Nature of crime. —Retri- 
butive juſtice not independent and abſolute—not ta 
be vindicated from the ſyſtem of nature. — Deſert a 
cbimerical property. Concluſion. 


HE ſubject of puniſhment is perhaps the BOOK VIE. 

moſt fundamental in the ſcience? of politics. 
Men aſſociated for the ſake of mutual protection ; 
and benefit. It has already appeared, that the in- 


ternal affairs of ſuch aſſociations are of infinitely 
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rOOK VII. greater importance than their external“. It has 
appeared that the action of ſociety in conferring 
rewards and ſuperintending opinion is of perni- 

cious effect ?. Hence it follows that government, 

or the action of the ſociety in its corporate capa- 

city, can ſcarcely be of any utility, except ſo far 

as it is requiſite for the ſuppreſſion of force by 

force; for the prevention of the hoſtile attack of 

one member of the ſociety upon the perſon or 
property of another, which prevention 1s uſually 


called by the name of criminal juſtice, or puniſh- 


ment. 
— Before we can properly judge of the neceflity or 
ment. urgency of this action of government, it will be 


of ſome importance to conſider the preciſe import 
of the word puniſhment. I may employ force to 
counteract the hoſtility that is actually committing 
on me. I may employ force to compel any mem- 
ber of the ſociety to occupy the poſt that I con- 
ceive moſt conducive to the general advantage, 
either in the mode of impreſſing ſoldiers and failors, 
or by obliging a military officer or a miniſter of 
ſtate to accept or retain his appointment. I may 
put an innocent man to death for the common 
good, either becauſe he is infected with a peſti- 
lential diſeaſe, or becauſe ſome oracle has declared 
it eſſential to the public ſafety. None of theſe, 
though they conſiſt in the exert of force for 


* Book V, Chap. XX. 
+ Book V, Chap. XII; Book VI, aim. 
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DOCTRINE OF PUNISHMENT. 


ſome moral purpoſe, comes within the import of 
the word puniſhment, Puniſhment 1s generally 
uled to ſignify the voluntary infliction of evil upon 
a vicious being, not merely becauſe. the public 
advantage demands it, but becauſe there is ap- 
prehended to be a certain fitneſs and propriety 1n 
the nature of things, that render ſuffering, abſtract- 
edly from the benefit to reſult, the ſuitable con- 
comitant of vice. 

The juſtice of puniſhment therefore, in the 
ſtrict import of the word, can only be a deduc- 
tion from the hypotheſis of free-will, and muſt be 
falſe, if human actions be neceſſary. Mind, as was 
ſufficiently apparent when we treated of that fub- 
ect &, is an agent, in no other ſenſe than matter is 
an agent. It operates and is operated upon, and 
the nature, the force and line of direction of the 
firſt, is exactly in proportion to the nature, force 
and line of direction of the ſecond. Morality in a 
rational and deſigning mind is not eſſentially differ- 
ent from morality in an inanimate ſubſtance. A 
man of certain intellectual habits is fitted to be an 
aſſaſſin, a dagger of a certain form is fitted to be his 
inſtrument. The one or the other excites a greater 
degree of diſapprobation, in proportion as its fitneſs 
for miſchievous purpoſes appears to be more in- 
hrrent and direct, I view a dagger on this account 
with more diſapprobation than a knife, which is 
perhaps equally adapted for the purpoſes of the 
Book IV, Chap. VI. 


aſſaſſin; 
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— uſes to weigh againſt thoſe that are hurtful, and be. 


cauſe it has a tendency by means of aſſociation to 
the exciting of evil thoughts. I view the aſſaſſin 
with more diſapprobation than the dagger, becauſe 
he is more to be feared, and it is more difficult to 
change his vicious ſtructure or to take from him his 
capacity to injure, The man is propelled to act 
by neceflary cauſes and irreſiſtible motives, which, 
having once occurred, are likely to occur again, 
The dagger has no quality adapted to the contrac- 
tion of habits, and, though it have committed a 
thouſand murders, is not more likely (unleſs ſo 
far as thoſe murders, being known, may operate 
as a ſlight aſſociated motive with the poſſeſſor) to 
commit murder again. Except in the articles here 
ſpecified, the two caſes are exactly parallel. The 
aſſaſſin cannot help the murder he commits any 
more than the dagger. 

Theſe arguments are merely caleulned to ſet in 
a more perſpicuous light a principle, which is ad- 
- mitted by many by whom the doctrine of neceſſity 
has never been examined ; that the only meaſure of 
equity 1s utility, and whatever 1s not attended with 
any beneficial purpoſe, is not juſt, This is ſo evi- 
dent a propoſition that few reaſonable and reflecting 
minds will be found inclined to reje& it. Why co 
I inflict ſuffering on another? If neither for his 
own benefit nor the benefit of others, can that be 


right? Will reſentment, the mere indignation and 
horror 


DOCTRINE OF PUNISHMENT. 


horror I have conceived againſt vice, juſtify me in 
putting a being to uſeleſs torture ? © But ſuppoſe 
I only put an end to his exiſtence.” What, with 
no proſpect of benefit either to himſelf or others? 
The reaſon the mind eaſily reconciles itſelf to this 
ſuppoſition is, that we conceive exiſtence to be leſs 
a bleſſing than a curſe to a being incorrigibly vi- 
cious. But in that caſe the ſuppoſition does not 
falb within the terms of the queſtion: I am in re- 
ality conferring a benefit. It has been aſked, * If 
we conceive to ourſelves two beings, each of them 
ſolitary, but the firſt virtuous and the ſecond vicious, 
the firſt inclined to the higheſt acts of benevolence, 
if his ſituation were changed for the focial, the ſe- 
cond to malignity, tyranny and injuftice, do we not 
feel that the firſt is entitled to felicity in preference 
to the ſecond ?” If there be any difficulty in the 
queſtion, it is wholly cauſed by the extravagance of 
the ſuppoſition, No being can be either virtuous 
or vicious who has no opportunity of influencing 
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the happineſs of others. He may indeed, though: 


now ſolitary, recollect or imagine a ſocial ſtate; 
but this ſentiment and the propenſities it generates 
can ſcarcely be vigorous, unleſs he have hopes of 
being at ſome future time reſtored to that ſtate. 
The true ſolitaire cannot be conſidered as a moral 
being, unleſs the morality we contemplate be that 
which has relation to his own permanent advantage. 
But, if that be our meaning, puniſhment, unleſs for 
reform, is peculiarly abſurd. His conduct is vi- 
cious, becaule it has a tendency to render him 

miſcrable : 
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miſerable: ſhall we inflict calamity upon him, for 
this reaſon only becauſe he has already inflicted ca- 
lamity upon himſelf ? It is difficult for us to ima- 
gine to ourſelves a ſolitary intellectual being, whom 
no future accident ſhall ever render ſocial. It is 
difficult for us to ſeparate even in idea virtue and 
vice from happineſs and miſery; and of conſequence 
not to imagine that, when we beſtow a, benefit upon 
virtue, we beſtow it where it will turn to account; 
and when we beſtow a benefit upon vice, we beſtow 
it where it will be unproductive, For theſe rea- 
ſons the queſtion of a ſolitary being will always 
be extravagant and unintelligible, but will never 
convince, 

It has ſometimes been alleged that the very 
courſe of nature has annexed ſuffering to vice, and 
has thus led us to the idea of puniſhment. Argu- 


ments of this ſort muſt be liſtened to with great 


caution. It was by reaſonings of a ſimilar nature 
that our anceſtors juſtified the practice of religious 
perſecution : © Heretics and unbehevers are the 
objects of God's indignation ; it muſt therefore be 
meritorious in us to mal-treat thoſe whom God has 
curſed.” We know too little of the ſyſtem of the 
univerſe, are too liable to error reſpecting it, and 
ſce too ſmall a portion of the whole, to entitle us 


to form our moral principles upon an imitation of 


what we conceive to be the courſe of nature. 

It is an extreme error to ſuppoſe that the courſe of 
nature is ſomething arbitrarily adjuſted by a deſign- 
ing mind. Let us once conceiye a ſyſtem of perci- 

picnt 
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pient beings to exiſt, and the great outlines of the 
hiſtory of man follow from that conception as ſo 
many inevitable conſequences, Mind beginning 
to exiſt muſt have begun from ignorance, muſt 
have received idea after idea, muſt have been liable 
to erroneous concluſions from imperfect concep- 
tions. We ſay that the ſyſtem of the univerſe has 
annexed happineſs to virtue and pain to vice. We 
ſhould ſpeak more, accurately if we ſaid, that virtue 
would not be virtue nor vice be vice, if this connection 
could ceaſe. The office of the principle, whether 
mind or whatever elſe, to which the univerſe owes 
its exiſtence, is leſs that of fabricating than conduct- 
ing; is not the creation of truth, and the connecting 
circumſtances and events which had no original 
relation to each other, but the ſerving as a medium 
by which truth, the nature of which is unalterable, 
might become an active and operating principle. 
It cannot therefore be good reaſoning to ſay, the 


ſyſtem of nature annexes unhappineſs to vice, or in 


other words vice brings its own puniſhment along 
with it, therefore it would be unjuſt in us not by a po- 
tive interference to render that puniſhment double, 

Thus it appears, whether we enter philoſophi- 
cally into the principle of human actions, or merely 
analyſe the ideas of rectitude and juſtice which have 
the univerſal conſent of mankind, that, accurately 
ſpeaking, there is no ſuch thing as deſert. It can- 
not be juſt that we ſhould inflict ſuffering on any 
man, except fo far as it tends to good. Hence it 
VOL, 11. * follows 
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BOOK VII. follows that the ſtrict acceptation of the word pu- 


* 
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CHAP. I. 


Concluſicn. 


niſhment by no means accords with any ſound prin- 
ciples of reaſoning. It is right that I ſhould inflict 
ſuffering, in every caſe where it can be clearly 
ſhown that ſuch infliction will produce an over- 
balance of good. But this infliction bears no reſcr- 
ence to the mere innocence or guilt of the perſon 
upon whom it is made. An innocent man is the 
proper ſubject of it, if it tend to good. A guiliy 
man is the proper ſubject of it under no other point 
of view. To puniſh him, upon any hypotheſis, for 
what is paſt and irrecoverable, and for the conſidera- 
tion of that only, muſt be ranked among the moſt 
baleful conceptions of untutored barbariſm. Every 
man upon whom diſcipline is employed, is to be 
conſidered as to the purpoſe of this diſcipline as in- 
nocent. Xerxes was not more unreaſonable when he 
laſhed the waves of the ſea, than that man would be 
who inflicted ſuffering on his fellow, from a view to 
the paſt, and not from a view to the future. 

It is of the utmoſt importance that we ſhould 
bear theſe ideas conſtantly in mind during our 


whole examination of the theory of puniſhment. 


This theory would in the paſt tranſactions of man- 
kind have been totally different, if they had diveſt- 
ed themſelves of all emotions of anger and reſent- 
ment; if they had conſidered the man who torments 
another for what he has done, as upon par with the 
child who beats the table; if they had figured to 
their imagination, and then properly eſtimated, the 


may, 
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man, who ſhould ſhut up in priſon ſome atrocious BOOK vit. 


criminal, and afterwards torture him at ſtated pe- 
riods, merely in conſideration of the abſtract con- 
gruity of crime and puniſhment, without any poſſi- 
ble benefit to others or to himſelf; if they had 
regarded infliction as that which was to be regulated 
ſolely by a diſpaſſionate calculation of the future, 
without ſuffering the paſt, in itſelf conſidered, for a 
moment to enter into the account. 
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Conſcience in matters of religion confidered—in the con- 
duct of life —Beſt practirable criterion of duty 
not the deciſion of other men—but of our own under- 


Standing. —Tendency of coercion, —1ts various claſſes 
confidered. 


AVING thus precluded all ideas of puniſh- 

ment or retribution ſtrictly ſo called, it be- 
longs to us, in the farther diſcuſſion of this inter- 
eſting ſubject, to think merely of that coercion, 
which has uſually been employed againſt perſons 
convicted of paſt injurious action, for the purpoſe 
of preventing future miſchief. And here we will, 
arſt, conſider what is the quantity of evil which 
accrues from all ſuch coercion ; and ſecondly, exa- 
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mine the cogency of the various reaſons by which 
this coercion is recommended. It will not be poſ- 
ſible wholly to avoid the repetition of ſome of the 
reaſons which occurred in the preliminary diſcuſſion 
of the exerciſe of private judgment *, But thoſe 
reaſonings will now be extended, and derive addi- 
tional advantage from a fuller arrangement. 

It is commonly faid, “ that no man ought to be 
compelled in matters of religion to act contrary to 


the diftates of his conſcience. Religion is a prin- 


ciple which the practice of all, ages has deeply 
impreſſed upon the mind. He that diſcharges 
what his own apprehenſions preſcribe to him on the 
ſubject, ſtands approved to the tribunal of his own 
mind, and, conſcious of rectitude in his intercourſ: 
with the author of nature, cannct fail to obtain the 
greateſt of thoſe advantages, whatever may be their 
amount, which religion has to beſtow. It is in 
vain that I endeavour by perſecuting ſtatutes to 
compel him to reſign a falſe religion for a true. 
Arguments may convince, but perſecution cannot. 
The new religion, which I oblige him to profets 
contrary to his conviction, however pure and holy 
it may be in its own nature, has no benefits in ſtore 
for him. The ſublimeſt worſhip becomes tranſ- 
formed into a ſource of corruption, when it 1s not 
conſecrated by the teſtimony of a pure conſcience. 
Truth is the ſecond object in this reſpect, integrity 
of heart is the firſt : or rather a propoſition, that in 
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its abſtra& nature is truth itſelf, converts into rank 
falſhood and mortal poiſon, if it be profeſſed with 
the lips only, and abjured by the underſtanding. It 


is then the foul garb of hypocriſy. Inſtead of 


elevating the mind above ſordid temptations, it 
perpetually reminds the worſhipper of the abject 
puſillanimity to which he has yielded. Inſtead of 
filling him with facred confidence, it overwhelms 
kim with confuſion and remorſe.” 

The inference that has been made from theſe 
reaſonings is, * that criminal law is eminently 
miſapplied in affairs of religion, and that its true 
province is civil miſdemeanours.“ But this infer- 
ence is falſe, It is only by an unaccountable per- 
verſion of reaſon that men have been induced to 
alfirm, that religion is the ſacred province of con- 
ſcience, and that moral duty may be left undefined 
to the deciſion of the magiſtrate. Is it of no con- 
ſequence whether I be the benefaQor of my ſpecies, 
or their bittereſt enemy? whether I be an in- 
former, or a robber, or a murderer ? whether I be 
employed as a ſoldier to extirpate my fellow be- 
ings, or as a citizen contribute my property to 
their extirpation ? whether I tell the truth with 
that firmneſs and unreſerve which ardent philan- 
thropy will not fail to inſpire, or ſuppreſs ſcience 
leſt I be convicted of blaſphemy, and fact leſt I be 
convicted of a libel? whether I contribute my 
efforts for the fartherance of political juſtice, or 
quietly ſubmit to the exile of a family of whoſe 
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claims I am an advocate, or to the ſubverſion of 
liberty for which every man ſhould be ready to 
die? Nothing can be more clear, than that the 
value of religion, or of any other ſpecies of ab- 


ſtract opinion, lies in its moral tendency. If I 


ſhould be ready to ſet at nought the civil power 
for the ſake of that which is the means, how much 

more when it riſcs in contradiction to the end ? 
Of all human concerns morality is the moſt 
intereſting. It is the perpetual aſſociate of our 
tranſactions: there is no ſituation in which we can 
be placed, no alternative that can be preſented to 
our choice, reſpecting which duty is filent, 
« What is the ſtandard of morality and duty?“ 
Juſtice, Not the arbitrary decrees that are in 
force in a particular climate ; but thoſe laws of 
eternal reaſon that are equally obligatory wherever 
man is to be found. But the rules of jullice 
often appear to us obſcure, doubtful and contra- 
dictory; what criterion ſhall be applied to deliver 
us from uncertainty ?” There are but two crite- 
rions poſſible, the deciſions of other men's wiſdom, 
and the deciſions of our own underſtanding. Which 
of theſe is conformable to the nature of man ? Can 
we ſurrender our own underſtanding ? However 
we may ſtrain after implicit faith, will not con- 
ſcience in ſpite of ourſelves whiſper us, “ This de- 
cree 1s equitable, and this decree is founded in 
miſtake ?” Will there not be in the minds of the 
yotaries of ſuperſtition, a perpetual diſſatisfaction, 2 
deſire 
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deſire to believe what is dictated to them, accom- 
panied with a want of that in which belief conſiſts, 
evidence and conviction? If we could ſurrender 
our underſtanding, what ſort of beings ſhould we 
become ? By the terms of the propoſition we 
ſhould not be rational : the nature of things would 
prevent us from being moral, for morality is the 
judgment of reaſon, employed in determining on 
the effects to reſult from the different kinds of con- 
duct we may obſerve. 

Hence it follows that there 1s no criterion of duty 
to any man but in the exerciſe of his private judg- 
ment. Whatever attempts to preſcribe ro his con- 
duct, and to deter him from any courſe of action 
by penalties and threats, is an unqueſtionable ty- 
ranny. There may be ſome men of ſuch inflexible 
virtue as to ſet human ordinances at defiance. It is 
generally believed that there are others ſo depraved, 
that, were it not for penalties and threats, the whole 
order of ſociety would be ſubverted by their ex- 
ceſſes. But what will become of the great maſs of 
mankind, who are neither ſo virtuous as the firſt, 
nor ſo degenerate as the ſecond ? They are ſucceſs- 
fully converted by poſitive laws into latitudinarians 
and cowards, They yield like wax to the im- 
preſſion that is made upon them. Directed to infer 
the precepts of duty from the dia of the magi- 
ſtrate, they are too timid to reſiſt, and too ſnort 
ſighted to detect the impoſition. It 1s thus that the 
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maſs of mankind have been condemned to a te- 
dious imbecility. 

There is no criterion of duty to any man but in 
the exerciſe of his private judgment. Has coercion 
any tendency to enlighten the judgment ? Certainly 
not. Judgment is the perceived agreement or diſ- 
agreement of two ideas, the perceived truth or 
falſhood of any propoſition. Nothing can aid this 
perception, that does not ſet the ideas in a clearer 
light, that does not afford new evidence of the ſub- 
ſtantialneſs or unſubſtantialneſs of the propoſition. 
The direct tendency of coercion is to ſet our un- 
derſtanding and our fears, our duty and cur weak- 
neſs at variance with each other. And how poor 
ſpirited a refuge does coercion afford ? If what you 
require of me be duty, are there no reaſons that will 
prove it to be ſuch? If you underſtand more of 
eternal juſtice than I, and are thereby fitted to di- 
rect me, cannot you convey the ſuperior knowledge 
you poſſeſs from your underſtanding into mine? 
Will you ſet your wit againſt one who is intellec- 
tually a child, and becauſe you are better informed 
than I, aſſume, not to be my preceptor, but my 
tyrant? Am I not a rational being? Could I reſiſt 
your arguments, if they were demonſtrative ? The 
odious ſyſtem of coercion, firſt annihilates the un- 
derſtanding of the ſubject, and then of him that 
adopts it, Dreſſed in the ſupine prerogatives of a 
maſter, he is excuſed from cultivating the faculties 


of 
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of a man. What would not man have been, long Fon 
before this, if the proudeſt of us had no hopes but 
in argument, if he knew of no reſort beyond, and if 

he were obliged to ſharpen his faculties, and collect 
his powers, as the only means of effecting his pur- 
poles? 

Let us reflect for a moment upon the ſpecies of 
argument, if argument it is to be called, that coer- 
cion employs. It avers to its victim that he muſt 
neceſſarily be in the wrong, becauſe I am more vi- 
gorous or more. cunning than he. Will vigour and 
cunning be always on the ſide of truth? Every 
ſuch exertion implies in its nature a ſpecies of con- 
teſt, This conteſt may be decided before it is 
brought to open trial, by the deſpair of one of the 
parties. But it is not always ſo. The thief that 
by main force ſurmounts the ſtrength of his pur- 
ſuers, or by ſtratagem and ingenuity eſcapes from 
their toils, ſo far as this argument 1s valid, proves 
the juſtice of his cauſe. Who can refrain from 
indignation, when he ſees juſtice thus miſerably 
proſtituted? Who does not feel, the moment the 
conteſt begins, the full extent of the abſurdity that 
this appeal includes? It is not eaſy to decide which 
of the two is moſt deeply to be deplored, the ma- 
giſtracy, the repreſentative of the ſocial ſyſtem, 
that declares war againſt one of its members, in 
the behalf of juſtice, or in the behalf of oppreſſion. 
In the firſt we ſee truth throwing aſide her native 
arms and her intrinſic advantage, and putting her- 
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ſelf upon a level with falſhood. In the ſecond we 
ſee falſnood confident in the caſual advantage ſhe 
poſſeſſes, artfully extinguiſhing the new-born light 
that would ſhame her in the midſt of her uſurped 
authority. The exhibition in both, is that of an 
infant cruſhed in the mercileſs graſp of a giant. 
No ſophiſtry can be more groſs than that which 
pretends to bring the two parties'to an impartial 
hearing. Obſerve the conſiſtency of this reaſoning, 
We firſt vindicate political coercion, becauſe the 
criminal has committed an offence againſt the com- 
munity at large, and then pretend, while we bring 
him to the bar of the community, the offended 
party, that we bring him before an impartial um- 
pire. Thus in England, the king by his attorney 
is the proſecutor, and the king by his repreſentative 
is the judge. How long ſhall ſuch odious incon- 
ſiſtencies impoſe on mankind ? The purſuit com- 
menced againſt the ſuppoſed offender, is the pe/z 
comitatus, the armed force of the whole, drawn out 
in ſuch portions as may be judged neceſſary ; and, 
when ſeven millions of men have got one poor, 


unaſſiſted individual in their power, they are then 


at leiſure to torture or to kill him, and to make his 
agonies a ſpectacle to glut their ferocity. 

The argument againſt political coercion is equally 
good againſt the infliction of private penalties be- 
tween maſter and flave, and between parent and 
child. There was in reality, not only more of gal- 


trial 
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trial by duel, than in theſe. The trial of force is 


exertion of force is begun. All that remains is the 
leiſurely infliction of torture, my power to inflict it 
being placed in my joints and my ſinews. This 
whole argument may be ſubjected to an irreſiſtible 
dilemma. The right of the parent over his child 
lies either 1n his ſuperior ſtrength or his ſuperior 
reaſon. If in his ſtrength, we have only to apply 
this right univerſally, in order to drive all morality 
out of the world. If in his reaſon, in that reaſon 
let him confide. It is a poor argument of my ſu- 
perior reaſon, that I am unable to make juſtice be 
apprehended and felr in the moſt neceſſary caſes, 
without the intervention of blows, 

Let us conſider the effect that coercion produces 
upon the mind of him againſt whom it is employed. 
It cannot begin with convincing ; it is no argu- 
ment. It begins with producing the ſenſation of 
pain, and the ſentiment of diſtaſte. It begins with 
violently alienating the mind from the truth with 
which we wiſh it to be impreſſed. It includes in it 
a tacit confeſlion of imbecility. If he who em- 
ploys coercion againſt me ccald mould me to his 
purpoſes by argument, no doubt he would. He 
pretends to puniſh me becauſe his argument is 


important, but he really puniſhes me becauſe his 
argument 1s weak, 
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Nature of defence conſidered. —Coercion for reftraint— 
for reformation. Suppoſed uſes of adverſity—de- 
fective—unneceſſary. — Coercion for example—1. Hu- 
gatory.—The neceſſity of political coercion ariſes from 
the defects of political inſlitution.— 2. unjuſt, Cu. 
feeling character of this ſpecies of coercion. 


ET us proceed to conſider the three principal 

ends that coercion propoſes to itſelf, reſtraint, 
reformation and example. Under each of theſe 
heads the arguments on the affirmative ſide mult 
be allowed to be cogent, not irreſiſtible. Under 
each of them conſiderations will occur, that will 
oblige us to doubt univerſally of the propriety of 
coercion. 

The firſt and moſt innocent of all the claſſes of 
coercion, is that which is employed in repelling ac- 
tual force. This has but little to do with any 
ſpecies of political inſtitution, but may nevertheleſs 
deſerve to be firſt conſidered. In this cafe I am 
employed (ſuppoſe, for example, a drawn ſword is 
pointed at my own breaſt or that of another, with 
threats of inſtant deſtruction) in preventing a mil- - 


chief that ſeems about inevitably to enſue, In this 
caſe 
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caſe there appears to be no time for experiments, 
And yet even here meditation will not leave us 
without our difficulties. The powers of reaſon and 
truth are yet unfathomed. That truth which one 
man cannot communicate in lefs than a year, ano- 
ther can communicate in a fortnight. The ſhorteſt 
term may have an underſtanding commenſurate to 
it. When Marius ſaid with a ſtern look and a 
commanding countenance to the ſoldier that was 
ſent down into his dungeon to aſſaſſinate him, 
« Wretch, have you the temerity to kill Marius!“ 
and with theſe few words drove him to flight; it 
was, that he had ſo energetic an idea compreſſed in 
his mind, as to make its way with irreſiſtible force 
to the mind of his executioner. If there were falſ- 
hood and prejudice mixed with this idea, can we 
believe that truth is not more -powerful than they ? 
It would be well for the human ſpecies, if they 
were all in this reſpect like Marius, all accuſtomed 
to place an intrepid confidence in the ſingle energy 
of intellect. Who ſhall ſay what there is that 
would be impoſſible to men with theſe habits? 
Who ſhall ſay how far the whole ſpecies might be 


improved, were they accuſtomed to deſpiſe force in 


others, and did they refuſe to employ it for them- 
ſelves ? 

But the coercion we are here conſidering is ex- 
ceedingly different. It is employed againit an in- 
dividual whoſe violence is over. He is at preſent 
engaged in no hoſtility againſt the community or 
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any of its members. He is quietly purſuing thoſe 
occupations which are beneficial to himſelf, and in- 
Jurious to none. Upon what pretence is this man 
to be the ſubject of violence? For reſtraint ? Re- 
ſtraint from what? ©« From ſome future injury 
which it is to be feared he will commit.” This is 
the very argument Which has been employed to 
juſliſy the moſt execrable of all tyrannies. By what 
reaſonings have the inquiſition, the employment of 
ſpies, and the various kinds of public cenſure di- 
reed againſt opinion, been vindicated ? Becauſe 
there is an intimate connexion between men's 
opinions and their conduct: becauſe immoral ſen- 
timents lead by a very probable conſequence to 
immoral actions. There is not more reaſon, in 
many caſes at leaſt, to apprehend that the man who 
has once committed robbery will commit it again, 
than the man who has diſſipated his property at the 
gaming-table, or who is accuſtomed to proſeſs that 
upon any emergency he will not ſcruple to have 
recourſe to this expedient. Nothing can be more 
obvious than that, whatever precautions may be 
allowable with reſpect to the future, juſtice will re- 
luctantly claſs among theſe precautions any violence 
to be committed on my neighbour. Nor are they 
oftener unjuſt than they are ſuperfluous. Why not 
arm myſelf with vigilance and energy, inſtead 0! 
locking up every man whom my imagination may 
bid me fear, that I may ſpend my days in undi!- 
turbed inactivity? If communities, inſtead of af- 
5 piring- 
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piring, as they have hitherto done, to embrace a 
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vaſt territory, and glut their vanity with ideas of —y 


empire, were contented with a ſmall diſtrict with a 
proviſo of confederation in caſes of neceſſity, every 
individual would then live under the public eye, 
and the diſapprobation of his neighbours, a ſpecies 
of coercion, not derived from the caprice of men, 
but from the ſyſtem of the univerſe, would inevi- 
tably oblige him either to reform or to emigrate.— 
The ſum of the argument under this head is, that 
all coercion for the ſake of reſtraint is puniſhment 
upon ſuſpicion, a ſpecies of puniſhment, the moſt 
abhorrent to reaſon, and arbitrary in its application, 
that can be deviſed, 

The ſecond object which coercion may be ima- 
vined to propoſe to itſelf is reformation. We have 
already ſeen various objections that may be offered 
to it in this point of view. Coercion cannot con- 
vince, cannot conciliate, but on the contrary alien- 
ates the mind of him againſt whom it is employed. 
Coercion has nothing in common with reaſon, and 
therefore can have no proper tendency to the gene- 
ration of virtue. Reaſon is omnipotent: if my 
conduct be wrong, a very ſimple ſtatement, flowing 
from a clear and comprehenſive view, will make it 
appear to be ſuch; nor 1s there any perverſeneſs 
that can reſiſt the evidence of which truth is ca- 
pable. 

But to this it may be anſwered, © that this view 
of the ſubje& may indeed be abſtractedly true, but 
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that it is not true relative to the preſent imperſec- 
tion of human faculties. The grand requiſite for 
the reformation and improvement of the human 
ſpecies, ſeems to conſiſt in the rouſing of the mind. 
It is for this reaſon that the ſchool of adverſity has 
ſo often been conſidered as rhe ſchool of virtue. In 
an even courſe of eaſy and proſperous circum- 
ſtances the faculties ſleep. But, when great and 
urgent occalion is preſented, it ſhould ſeem that 
the mind riſes to the level of the occaſion. Diff 


culties awaken vigour and engender ſtrength ; and 


it will frequently happen that the more you check 


and oppreſs me, the more will my faculties ſwell, 


till they burſt all the obſtacles of oppreſſion.” 


; 


The opinion of the excellence of adverſity is 
built upon a very obvious miſtake. If we will 
diveſt ourſelves of paradox and ſingularity, we ſhall 
perceive that adverſity is a bad thing, but that there 
is ſomething elſe that is worſe. Mind can neither 
exiſt nor be improved without the reception of 
ideas. It will improve more in a calamitous, than 
a torpid ſtate. A man will ſometimes be found 
wiſer at the end of his career, who has been treated 
with ſeverity, than with neglect. But, becauſe ſe- 
verity is one way of generating thought, it does not 
follow that it is the beſt, 

jt has already been ſhown that coercion abſo- 
lutely conſidered is injuſtice. Can injuſtice be the 
beſt mode of diſſeminating principles of equity and 


reaſon ? Oppreſlion exerciſed to a certain extent 15 
5 nt 
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the moſt ruinous of all things. What is it but this, 
that has habituated mankind to ſo much ignorance 
and vice for ſo many thouſand years ? Is it pro- 
bable, that that which has been thus terrible in its 
conſequences, ſhould become by any modification 
of its properties the inſtrument of good ? All coer- 
cion fours the mind. He that ſuffers it, is practi- 
cally perſuaded of the want of a philanthropy ſuffi- 
ciently enlarged in thoſe with- whom he has inter- 
courſe. He feels that juſtice prevails only with 
oreat limitations, and that he cannot depend upon 
being treated with juſtice. The leſſon which coer- 
cion reads to him is, © Submit to force, and abjure 
reaſon, Be not directed by the convictions of your 
underſtanding, but by the baſeſt part of your na- 
ture, the dread of preſent pain, and the puſillani- 
mous terror of the injuſtice of others.“ It was thus 
Elizabeth of England and Frederic of Pruſſia were 
educated in the ſchool of adverſity. The way in 
which they profited by this diſcipline was by find- 
ing reſources in their own minds, enabling them to 
regard unmoved the violence that was employed 
againſt them. Can this be the belt poſſible mode 
of forming men to virtue? If it be, perhaps it is 
farther requiſite that the coercion we uſe ſhould be 
flagrantly unjuſt, ſince the improvement ſeems to 
le not in ſubmiſſion, but reſiſtance. 

But it is certain that truth is adequate to awaken 
the mind without the aid of adverſity. Truth does 
not conſiſt in a certain number of unconnected pro- 
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poſitions, but in evidence that ſhows their reality 


aud their value. If I apprehend the value of any 


Coercion for 


example : 


* 


purſuit, ſhall I not engage in it? If I apprehend it 
clearly, ſhall I not engage in it zealouſly? If you 
would awaken my mind in the moſt effectual man- 
ner, tell me the truth with energy. For that pur- 
poſe, thoroughly underſtand it yourſelf, impregnate 
your mind with its evidence, and ſpeak from the 
clearneſs of your view, and the fulneſs of convic- 
tion. Were we accuſtomed to an education, in 
which truth was never neglected from indolence, or 
told in a way treacherous to its excellence, in which 
the preceptor ſubjected himſelf to the perpetual 
diſcipline of finding the way to communicate it 


with brevity and force, but without prejudice and 


acrimony, it cannot be doubted, but ſuch an edu- 
cation would be much more effectual for the im- 
provement of the mind, than all the modes of an- 
ory or benevolent coercion that can be deviſed. 

The laſt object which coercion propoſes is ex- 
ample. Had legiſlators confined their views to 
reformation and reſtraint, their exertions of power, 
though miſtaken, would till have borne the ſtamp 
of humanity. But, the moment vengeance pre- 
ſented itſelf as a ſtimulus on the one ſide, or the 
exhibition of a terrible example on the other, no 
barbarity was then thought too great. Ingenious 
cruelty was buſied to find new means of torturing 
the victim, or of rendering the ſpectacle impreſſive 
and horrible, 


li 
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It has long fince been obſerved that this ſyſtem 
of policy conſtantly fails of its purpoſe. Farther 
refinements in barbarity produce a certain impreſ- 
ſion ſo long as they are new, but this impreſſion 
ſoon vaniſhes, and the whole ſcope of a gloomy in- 
vention is exhauſted in vain *®, The reaſon of this 
phenomenon 1s that, whatever may be the force 
with which novelty ſtrikes the imagination, the un- 


changeable principles of reaſon ſpeedily recur, and - 


aſſert their indeſtructible empire. We feel the 
emergencies to which we are expoſed, and we feel, 
or we think we feel, the dictates of truth directing 
us to their relief. Whatever ideas we form in op- 
poſition to the mandates of law, we draw, with ſin- 
cerity, though: it may be with ſome mixture of 
miſtake, from the unalterable condicions of our 
exiſtence, We compare them with the deſpotiſm 
which ſociety exerciſes in its corporate capacity, 
and the more frequent is our compariſon, the 
greater are our murmurs and indignation againſt the 
injuſtice to which we are expoſed. But indignation 
is not a ſentiment that conciliates; barbarity poſ- 
ſeſſes none of the attributes of perſuaſion. It may 
terrify ; but it cannot produce in us candour and 
docility. Thus ulcerated with injuſtice, our diſ- 
treſſes, our temptations, and all the eloquence of 


feeling preſent themſelves again and again. Is it 


any wonder they ſhould prove victorious ? 


* Beccaria, Dei Delitti e delle Pens. 
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BOOKVIT. ; 
ena. Ul. With what repugnance ſhall we contemplate the 


—— preſent forms of human ſociety, if we recollect that 

— pre the evils which they thus mercileſsly avenge, owe 

den coer- their exiſtence to the vices of thoſe very forms? 

fromthe It is a well known principle of ſpeculative truth, 

political in- that true ſelf love and ſocial preſcribe to us exactly 
the ſame ſpecies of conduct. Why is this acknow- 
ledged in ſpeculation and perpetually contradicted 
in practice? Is there any innate perverſeneſs in 
man that continually hurries him to his own de- 
ſtruction? This is impoſſible ; for man is thought, 
and, till thought began, he had no propenſities 
either to good or evil. My propenſities are the 
fruit of the impreſſions that have been made upon 
me, the good always preponderating, becauſe the 
inherent nature of things is more powerful than any 
human inſtitutions. The original ſin of the worſt 
men, is in the perverſeneſs of theſe inſtitutions, the 
oppoſition they produce between public and private 
good, the monopoly they create of advantages 
which reaſon directs to be left in common. What 
then can be more ſhameleſs than for ſociety to 
make an example of thoſe whom ſhe has goaded to 
the breach of order, inſtead of amending her own 
inſtitutions, which, by ſtraining order into tyranny, 
produced the miſchief? Who can tell how rapid 
would be our progreſs towards the total annihilation 
of civil delinquency, if we entered upon the buſinels 
of reform in the right manner ? 


2. unjuſt, Coercion for example, is liable to all the objec- 
tions 
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tions which are urged againſt coercion for reſtraint 


liar to itſelf, It is employed againſt a perſon not now 
in the commiſſion of offence, and of whom we can 
only ſuſpect that he ever will offend. It ſuperſedes 
argument, reaſon and conviction, and requires us to 
think ſuch a ſpecies of conduct our duty, becauſe 
ſuch is the good pleaſure of our ſuperiors, and be- 
cauſe, as we are taught by the example in queſtion, 
they will make us rue our ſtubbornneſs if we think 
otherwiſe. In addition to this it is to be remember- 
ed that, when I am made to ſuffer as an example to 
others, I am myſelf treated with ſupercilious neglect, 
as if I were totally incapable of feeling and morality. 
If you inflict pain upon me, you are either juſt or 
unjuſt, If you be juſt, it ſhould ſeem neceſſary that 
there ſhould be ſomething in me that makes me 
the fit ſubject of pain, either deſert, which is abſurd, 
or miſchief I may be expected to perpetrate, or 
laſtly a tendency to reformation. If any of theſe be 
the reaſon why the ſuffering I undergo is juſt, then 
example is out of the queſtion : it may be an inci- 
dental conſequence of the procedure, but it can 
form no part of its principle. It muſt ſurely be 
very inartificial and injudicious ſcheme for guide 
the ſentiments of mankind ; to fix upon an ind: v1. 
dual as a ſubject of torture or death, reſpccting 
whom this treatment has no direct fitneſs, mere!; 
that we may bid ethers look on, and derive n. 

23 
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or reformation, and to certain other objections pecu- 


Unfeeling 


character of 


this ſpecies 


of coercion, 
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— — ſtruction from his miſery. This argument will de- 


— rive additional force from the reaſonings of the fol- 
lowing chapter. — 


4 CHAR IV. 


OF THE APPLICATION OF COERCION, 


Delinquency and coercion incommenſurable.— External 
attion no proper ſubjeft of criminal animadverſion— 
how far capable of proof. — Iniquity of this tandard 
in a moral —and in a political view, —Propriety of 
a retribution to be meaſured by the intention of the 
offender conſidered. —Such a proet would overturn 
criminal law—wou!d aboliſh ccercion. —Inſcerutabi- 
lity, 1. of motives. —Doubtfulneſs of hiſtory. Decla- 

rations of ſuffjerers.—2, of the future cendutt of 
the offender. —Uncertainty of evidence either of the 
fatis—or the intention. —Diſadvanteges of the de- 
fendant in à criminal ſuit. 


CHAP. IV. FARTHER conſideration, calculated to 
_ ſhow, not only the 2bturdity of coercion for 
andcoercien example, but the iniquity of coercion in general, 
Ffurable. is, that delinquency and coercion are in all caſes 
incommenſurable. No ſtandard of delinquency 

ever has been or ever can be diſcovered. No two 

crimes were ever alike; and therefore the reducing 

them explicitly or implicitly to general claſſes, 

which 
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which the very idea of example implies, is abſurd. 
Nor is it leſs abſurd to attempt to proportion the 
degree of ſuffering to the degree of delinquency, 
when the latter can never be diſcovered. Let us 
endeavour to clear in the moſt ſatisfactory manner 
the truth of theſe propoſitions. 

Man, like every other machine the operations of 
which can be made the object of our ſenſes, may 
be ſaid, relatively, not abſolutely ſpeaking, to con- 
fiſt of two parts, the external and the internal. 
The form which his actions aſſume is one thing; 
the principle from which they flow 1s another. 
With the former it is poſſible we ſhould be ac- 
quainted; reſpecting the latter there is no ſpecies 
of evidence that can adequately inform us. Shall 
we proportion the degree of ſuffering to the former 
or the latter, to the injury ſuſtained by the com- 
munity, or to the quantity of ill intention con- 
ceived by the offender? Some philoſophers, ſen- 
ſible of the inſcrutability of intention, have de- 
clared in favour of our attending to nothing but 
the injury ſuſtained. The humane and benevolent 
Beccaria has treated this as a truth of the utmoſt 
importance, ** unfortunately neglected by the ma- 
jority of political inſtitutors, and preſerved only in 
the diſpaſſionate ſpeculation of philoſophers “.“ 


* « Ourfla à una di quelle palpabili verita, che per una mara- 
viglioſa combinazione di circoſlanze non ſono con deciſa ficurez2a 
conoſciute, che da alcuni pochi penſatori uomini d' ogni nazione, e 
Þogni ſecolv. # Dei Delitti e delle Pene. 
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BOOK VII. ; ; . | 
— na It is true that we may in many inſtances be to- 


—— lerably informed reſpecting external actions, and 
ä — that there will at firſt ſight appear to be no great 
2 difficulty in reducing them to general rules. Mur- 
der, according to this ſyſtem, will be the exertion 
of any ſpecies of action affecting my neighbour, ſo 
as that the conſequences terminate in death. The 
difficulties of the magiſtrate are much abridged 
upon this principle, though they are by no means 
annihilated, It is well known how many ſubtle 
diſquiſitions, ludicrous or tragical according to 
the temper with which we view them, have been 
introduced to determine in each particular inſtance, 
whether the action were or were not the real occa- 
ſion of the death. It never can be demonſtratively 

-* aſcertained. 
N iv Iniquity of But diſmiſſing this difficulty, how complicated 
„ ardina is the iniquity of treating all inſtances alike, in 
bi, i er!? which one man has occaſioned the death of ano- 
4. ther? Shall we aboliſh the imperfect diſtinctions, 
* which the moſt odious tyrannies have hitherto 
N thought themſelves compelled to admit, between 
chance medley, manſlaughter and malice prepenſe? 
Shall we inflict on the man who, in endeavouring 
to ſave the life of a drowning fellow creature, over- 
ſets a boat and occaſions the death of a ſecond, the 
ſame ſuffering, as on him who from gloomy and 
vicious habits is incited to the murder of his benc- 
Ta- factor? In ä reality the injury luſtained by the 
community is by no means the ſame in theſe tuo 
4 cales; 
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caſes; the injury ſuſtained by the community is 
to be meaſured by the antiſocial diſpoſitions of the 
offender, and, if that were the right view of the ſub- 
jet, by the encouragement afforded to ſimilar 
diſpoſitions from his impunity. But this leads us 
at once from the external action to the unlimited 
conſideration of the intention of the actor. The 
iniquity of the written laws of ſociety is of pre- 
ciſely the ſame nature, though not of ſo atrocious 
a degree, in the confuſion they actually introduce 
between varied intentions, as if this confuſion were 
unlimited. The delinquencies recited upon a for- 
mer occaſion, of one man that commits murder, 
to remove a troubleſome obſerver of his depraved 
diſpoſitions, who will otherwiſe counteract and ex- 
poſe him to the world; a ſecond, becauſe he can- 
not bear the ingenuous ſincerity with which he is 
told of his vices; a third, from his intolerable 
envy of ſuperior merit; a fourth, becauſe he knows 
that his adverſary meditates an act pregnant with 
extenſive miſchief, and perceives no other mode by 
which its perpetration can be prevented; a fifth, 
in defence of his father's life or his daughter's 
chaſtity ; and any of theſe, either from momentary 
impulſe, or any of the infinite ſhades of delibe- 
ration *;” Hare delinquencies all of them unequal, 
and entitled to a very different cenſure in the court 
of realon. Can a ſyſtem that levels theſe inequali- 
lies, and confounds theſe differences, be productive 


* Book II, Ch. VI. 
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RBOOKVIT. of good? That we may render men beneficent 
— towards each other, ſhall we ſubvert the very na- 
ture of right and wrong ? Or is not this ſyſtem, 
from whatever pretences introduced, calculated in 
the moſt powerful manner to produce general in- 
jury? Can there be a more flagrant injury than to 
inſcribe as we do in effect upon our courts of judg- 
ment, This is the Hall of Juſtice, in which the 
principles of right and wrong are daily and ſyſte- 
matically ſlighted, and offences of a thouſand dit- 
ferent magnitudes are confounded together, by the 


inſolent ſupineneſs of the legiſlator, and the un- b 
feeling ſelfiſhneſs of thoſe who have engrofled the a 
produce of the general labour to their ſole emolu- c 
ment!“ 

Propriety of But ſuppoſe, ſecondly, that we were to take the n 
a retribu- f 

— intention of the offender, and the future injury to 
; the inten- be apprehended, as the ſtandard of infliction. This fe 
+. 2 would no doubt be a conſiderable improvement. W 
it 7 OT This would be the true mode of reconciling coer- In 
19 cion and juſtice, if for reaſons already aſſigned of 
3 they were not in their own nature incompatible, WI 
It is earneſtly to be defired that this mode of ad- me 
miniltring retribution ſhould be ſeriouſly attempt: to 
ed. It is to be hoped that men will one day at- me 
tempt to eſtabliſh an accurate criterion, and not go ab 
on for ever, as they have hitherto done, with a Jud, 
ſovercign contempt of equity and reaſon, This chat 
With 


attempt would lead by a very obvious procels to 
the abolition of all coercion, 


1 
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It would immediately lead to the abolition of all &. 


criminal law. An enlightened and reaſonable ju- — 
dicature would have recourſe, in order to decide hw ould 
upon the cauſe before them, to no code but the Mina las 
code of reaſon. They would feel the abſurdity of 
other men's teaching them what they ſhould think, 
and pretending to underſtand the caſe before it 

happened, better than they who had all the cir- 
cumſtances of the caſe under their inſpection. 
They would feel the abſurdity of bringing every 
error to be compared with a certain number of 
meaſures previouſly invented, and compelling it to 
agree with one of them. But we ſhall ſhortly have 
occaſion to return to this topic “. 

The great advantage that would reſult from would be. 
men's determining to govern themſelves in the _ 
ſuffering to be inflicted by the motives of the of- 
tender and the future injury to be apprehended, 
would conſiſt in their being taught how vain and 
iniquitous it is in them to attempt to wield the rod 
of retribution. Who is it that in his ſober reaſon Infcrutabili- 
vill pretend to aſſign the motives that influenced BIO 
me in any article of my conduct, and upon them 
to found a grave, perhaps a capital, penalty againſt 
me? The attempt would be preſumptuous and 
abſurd, even though the individual who was to 
judge me, had made the longeſt obſervation of my 
character, and been moſt intimately acquainted 


uh the ſeries of my actions. How often does a 
» Chap, VIII, 


man 
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- and aſſign to one principle what in reality pro- 


ceeds from another? Can we expect that a mere 
ſpectator ſhould form a judgment ſufficiently cor- 
rect, when he who has all the ſources of information 
in his hands, is nevertheleſs miſtaken? Is it not to 
this hour a diſpute among philoſophers whether I be 
capable of doing good to my neighbour for his own 
ſake? © To aſcertain the intention of a man it is 
neceſſary to be preciſely informed of the actual im- 
preſſion of the objects upon his ſenſes, and of the 
previous diſpoſition of his mind, both of which 
vary in different perſons, and even in the ſame per- 
fon at different times, with a rapidity commenſurate 
ro the ſucceſſion of ideas, paſſions and circum- 
ſtances *.” Meanwhile the individuals, whoſc 
office it is to judge of this inſcrutable myſtery, are 
poſſeſſed of no previous knowledge, utter firangers 
to the perſon accuſed, and collecting their only 
lights from the information of two or three ignorant 
and prejudiced witneſſes. 

What a vaſt train of actual and poſſible motives 
enter into the hiſtory of a man, who has been in- 


* © Quęſia [Pintenzione] dipende dalla impręſſiane attuale dg 
eggetti, et dalla precedente diſpoſrzinne della mente: efſe varian in 
tutti gli uomini e in ciaſcun uoms colla welociſſima ſucceſſione delle ide 
delle faſſioni, e delle circoflanze.** He adds, * Sarebbe dunqs 
neceſſario fermare non ſolo un codice particolare per ciaſcun cittacim 
ma una nuova lrgre ad agni delitto.“ 

Dei Delitti e delle Pots 
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cited to deſtroy the life of another? Can you tell 
how much in theſe there was of apprehended juſ- 
tice, and how much of inordinate ſelfiſhneſs ? how 
much of ſudden paſſion, and how much of rooted 
depravity ? how much of intolerable provocation, 
and how much of ſpontaneous wrong ? how much 
of that ſudden inſanity which hurries the mind into 
a certain action by a ſort of incontinence of nature 
almoſt without any aſſignable motive, and how 
much of incurable habit ? Conſider the uncertainty 
of hiſtory. Do we not ſtill diſpute whether Cicero 
were more a vain or a virtuous man, whether the 
heroes of ancient Rome were impelled by vain 
glory o diſintereſted benevolence, whether Voltaire 
were the ſtain of his ſpecies, or their moſt generous 
and intrepid benefactor? Upon theſe ſubjects 
moderate men perpetually quote the impene- 
trableneſs of the human heart. Will moderate 
men pretend that we have not an hundred times 
more evidence upon which to found our judgment 
in theſe caſes, than in that of the man who was tried 
laſt week at the Old Bailey ? This part of the ſub- 
je& will be put in a ſtiking light, if we recollect the 
narratives that have been written by condemned cri- 
minals. In how different a light do they place the 
tranſactions, that proved fatal to them, from the 
conſtruction that was put upon them by their 
Judges? And yet theſe narratives were written un- 
der the moſt awful circumſtances, and many of 
them without the leaſt hope of mirigating their fate, 

and. 
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OF THE APPLICATION OF COERCION; 
and with marks of the deepeſt ſincerity. Who will 


\=y— fay that the judge with his lender pittance of infor- 


2. of the fu» 
ture conduct 


of the of- 
ſender. 


mation was more competent to decide upon the 
motives, than the priſoner after the ſevereſt ſeru- 
tiny of his own mind? How few are the trials 
which an humane and a juſt man can read, terminat- 
ing in a verdict of guilty, without feeling an uncon- 
trollable repugnance againſt the verdict ? If there 
be any ſight more humiliating than all others, it is 
that of a miſerable victim acknowledging the juſtice 
of a ſentence, againſt which every enlightened rea- 
ſoner exclaims with horror. | 

But this is not all. The motive, when aſcertain- 
ed, is only a ſubordinate part of the queſtion. The 
point upon which only ſociety can equitably animad- 
vert, if it had any juriſdiction in the caſe, is a point, 
if poſſible, ſtill more inſcrutable than that of which 
we have been treating. A legal inquiſition into the 
minds of men, conſidered by itſelf, all rational en- 
quirers have agreed to condemn. What we want 
to aſcertain is, not the intention of the offender, but 
the chance of his offending again. For this purpoſe 
we reaſonably enquire firſt into his intention, But, 
when we have found this, our taſk is but begun. 
This 1s one of our materials, to enable us to calcu- 
late the probability of his repeating his offence, or 
being imitated by others. Was this an habitual 
ſtate of his mind, or was it a criſis in his hiſtory 
likely to remain an unique? What effect has expe- 


rience produced on him, or what likelihood 1s there 
1 tlat 


e «A, ws aw 
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that the uneaſineſs and ſuffering that attend the per- 
petration of eminent wrong may have worked a 
ſalutary change in his mind? Will he hereafter be 
placed in circumſtances that ſhall impel him to 
the ſame enormity ? Precaution is in the nature of 
things a ſtep in the higheſt degree precarious. Pre- 
caution that conſiſts in inflicting injury on another, 
will at all times be odious to an equitable mind. 
Meanwhile be it obſerved, that all which has 
been (aid upon the uncertainty of crime, tends to 
aggravate the injuſtice of coercion, for the fake of 
example. Since the crime upon which I animad- 
vert in one man can never be the ſame as the crime 
of another, it is as if I ſhould award a grievous pe- 
nalty againſt perſons with one eye, to prevent any 
man in future from putting out his eyes by deſign. 
One more argument calculated to prove the ab- 
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Uncertainty 
of evidence 2 


ſurdity of the attempt to proportion delinquency ider at de 


and ſuffering to each other may be derived from 
the imperſection of evidence. The veracity of 
witneſſes will be to an impartial ſpectator a ſubject 
of continual doubt. Their competence, ſo far as 
relates to juſt obſervation and accuracy of under- 
ltanding, will be ſtill more doubtful. Abſolute im- 
partiality it would be abſurd to expect from them. 
How much will every word and every action come 
diſtorted by the medium through which it is tranſ- 
mitted? The guilt of a man, to ſpeak in the 
phraſeology of law, may be proved either by direct 
or circumſtantial evidence. I am found near to the 

body 
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BOOK VI. body of a man newly murdered. I come out of 

his apartment with a bloody knife in my hand or 
with blood upon my clothes. If, under theſe cir- 
cumſtances and unexpectedly charged with mur- 
der, I falter in my ſpeech or betray perturbation in 
my countenance, this is an additional proof. Who 
does not know that there is not a man in England, 
however blameleſs a life he may lead, who is ſecure 
that he ſhall not end it at the gallows? This is one 
of the moſt obvious and univerſal bleſſings that 
civil government has to beſtow. In what is called 
direct evidence, it is neceſſary to identify the perſon 
of the offender. How many inſtances are there 
upon record of perſons condemned upon this evi- 
dence, who after their death have been proved en- 
tirely innocent? Sir Walter Raleigh, when a pri- 
ſoner in the Tower, heard ſome high words ac- 
companied with blows under his window. He en- 
quired of ſeveral eye-witnefſes who entered his 
apartment in ſucceſſion, into the nature of the tran(- 
action. But the ſtory they told varied in ſuch ma- 
terial circumſtances, that he could form no juſt idea 
of what had been done. He applied this to prove 
the vanity of hiſtory. The parallel would have 
been more ſtriking if he had applied it to criminal 
ſuits. 

or the in- But ſuppoſing the external action, the firſt part of 

72": queſtion to be aſcertained, we have next to di!- 
cover through the fame garbled and confuſed me- 


dium the intention. How few men ſhould I chooie 
to 


OF THE APPLICATION OF COERCION. 


to intruſt with the drawing up a narrative of ſome 


delicate and intereſting tranſaction of my life? How 
few, though, corporally ſpeaking, they were wit- 
neſſes of what was done, would juſtly deſcribe my 
motives, and properly report and interpret my 
words? Yet in an affair, that involves my life, 
my fame and future uſefulneſs, I am obliged to truſt 
to any vulgar and caſual obſerver. 

A man properly confident in the force of truth, 
would conſider a public libel upon his character as 
a trivial misfortune. But a criminal trial in a court 
of juſtice is inexpreſſibly different. Few men, thus 
circumſtanced, can retain the neceſſary preſence of 
mind and freedom from embarraſſment. But, if 


they do, it is with a cold and unwilling car that their 


tale is heard. If the crime charged againſt them be 
atrocious, they are half condemncd in the paſſions 
of mankind, before their cauſe 1s brought to a trial. 
All that is intereſting to them is decided amidſt the 
firſt burſt of indignation; and it is well if their ſtory 
be impartially eſtimated, ten years after their body 
has mouldered in the grave. Why, if a conſider- 
able time elapſe between the trial and the execu- 
tion, do we find the ſeverity of the public changed 
into compaſſion ? For the ſame reaſon that a maſ- 
ter, if he do not beat his ſlave in the moment of 
reſentment, often feels a repugnance to the beating 
him at all. Not 19 much, as is commonly ſuppoſ- 
ed, from forgetfulneſs of the offence, as that the 
ſentiments of reaſon have time to recur, and he feels 
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BOOK VU. in a confuſed and indefinite manner the injuſtice of 


CHAP. Iv. 


ky coercion, Thus every conſideration tends to ſhow, 


that a man tried for a crime is a poor deſerted indi- 
vidual with the whole force of the community con- 
fpiring his ruin. The culprit that eſcapes, how- 
ever conſcious of innocence, lifts up his hands with 
aſtoniſhment, and can ſcarcely believe his ſenſes, 
having ſuch mighty odds againſt him. It is eaſy 
for a man who deſires to ſhake off an imputation 
under which he labours, to talk of being put on 
his trial; but no man ever ſeriouſly wiſhed for hy 
ordeal, who knew what a trial was, 


. 


OF COERCION coNSHDERED AS A TEMPORARY 
EXPEDIENT, 


Arguments iu its favour, — Anſtber.— It cannot fit men 
fer a better order of ſociety.— Ihe true remedy li 
private injuſtice deſcribed—1s adapted to immeaicit 
pra#tice. Duty of the community in this reſpet,— 
Duty of individuals, —Iiluftration from the caſe of 
war—of individual defence, — Application. — Diſad- 
vantages of anarchy—want of ſecurity—of pre g- 
ive enquiry.—Corręſpondent diſadvantages ef de- 
ſpotiſm.— Anarchy awakens, deſpotiſm depreſſes tb 
mind. —Final reſult of anarchy—how determined. — 
Suppeſed purpoſes of coercion in a temporary view 
— reformation — example=reftraint,— Concl afin. 
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HUS much for the general merits of coercion 
conſidered as an inſtrument to be applied in 
the government of men. It is time that we ſhould 
enquire into the apology which may be offered in 
its behalf as a temporary expedient. No introduc- 
tion ſeemed more proper to this enquiry than ſuch 
a review of the ſubject upon a comprehenſive ſcale; 
that the reader might be inſpired with a ſuitable re- 
pugnance againſt ſo pernicious a ſyſtem, and pre- 
pared firmly to reſiſt its admiſſion in all caſes where 
its neceſſity cannot be clearly demonſtrated. 

The arguments in favour of coercion as a tempo- 
rary expedient are obvious. It may be alleged 
that, « however ſuitable an entire immunity in this 
reſpe& may be to the nature of mind abſolutely 
conſidered, it is impracticable with regard to men 
as we now find them. The human ſpecies is at 
preſent infected with a thouſand vices, the offspring 

of eſtabliſhed injuſtice. They are full of factitious 
appetites and perverſe habits : headſtrong in evil, 
inveterate in ſelfiſhneſs, without ſympathy and for- 
bearance for the welfare of others. In time they 
may become accommodated to the leſſons of rea- 
ſon; but at preſent they would be found deaf to 
her mandates, and eager to commit every ſpecies 
of injuſtice,” 

One of the remarks that moſt irreſiſtibly ſuggeſt 
themſelves upon this ſtatement is, that coercion has 
no proper tendency to prepare men for a ſtate in 
Aa2 which 
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BOOK VII, which coercion ſhall ceaſe, It is abſurd to ex- 
w—— pet that force ſhould begin to do that, which it is 


the office of truth to finiſh, ſhould fit men by ſeve- 
rity and violence to enter with more favourable 
auſpices into the ſchools of reaſon. 

But, to omit this groſs miſrepreſentation in be- 
half of the ſuppoſed utility of coercion, it is of im- 
portance in the firſt place to obſetve that there is a 
complete and unanſwerable remedy to thoſe evils the 
cure of which has hitherto been ſought in coercion, 
that is within the reach of every community when- 
ever they ſhall be perſuaded to adopt it. There is 
- a ſtate of ſociety, the outline of which has been al- 
ready ſketched *, that by the mere ſimplicity of its 
ſtructure would infallibly lead to the extermination 
of offence : a ſtate, in which temptation would be 
almoſt unknown, truth brought down to the level of 
all apprehenſions, and vice tufficiently checked by 
the general diſcountenance and ſober condemnation 
of every ſpectator. Such are the conſequences 
that would neceſſarily ſpring from an abolition of 
the craft and myſtery of governing ; while on the 
other hand the innumerable murders that are dal! 
committed under the ſanction of legal forms, a: 
folely to be aſcribed to the pernicious notion of 2n 
extenſive territory; to the dreams of glory, empire 
and national greatnefs, which have hitherto proved 
the bane of the human fpecies, without producing 
ſolid benefit and happineſs to a ſingle individual, 


* Book V, Chap, XXII, p. 190. 
Another? 


Me 


AS A TEMPORARY EXPEDIENT, 


Another obſervation which this conſideration 
immediately ſuggeſts, is, that it is not, as the objec- 
tion ſuppoſed, by any means neceſſary, that man- 
kind ſhould paſs through a ſtate of purification, and 
be freed from the viciqus propenſities which ill con- 
ſtituted governments have implanted, before they 
can be diſmiſſed from the coercion to which they 
are at preſent ſubjected. Their ſtate would indeed 
be hopeleſs, if it were neceflary that the cure 
ſhould be effected, before we were at liberty to 
diſcard thoſe practices to which the diſeaſe owes its 
molt alarming ſymptoms. Burt it is the character- 
iſtic of a well formed ſociety, not only to maintain 
in its members thoſe virtues with which they are 
already indued, but to extirpate their errors, and 
render them benevolent and juſt to each other. It 
frees us from the influence of thoſe phantoms 
which before miſled us, ſhows us our true advan- 
tage as conſiſting in independence and integrity, 
and binds us by the general conſent of our fellow 
citizens to the diftates of reaſon, more ſtrongly 
than with fetters of iron. It is not to the ſound 
of intellectual health that the remedy ſo urgently 
addreſſes itſelf, as to thoſe who are infected with 


diſeaſes of the mind. The ill propenſities of man- 


kind no otherwiſe tend to poſtpone the abolition 
of coercion, than as they prevent them from per- 
ceiving the advantages of political fimplicity. The 
moment in which they can be perſuaded to adopt 

Aa 3 any 
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* any rational plan for this abolition, is the moment 

—— in which the abolition ought to be effected. 

Mets A farther conſequence that may be deduced from 

et. e. the principles that have here been delivered, is that 
a coercion to be employed upon its own members, 
can in no caſe be the duty of the community, The 
community is always competent to change its inſti- 
tutions, and thus to extirpate offence in a way in- 
finitely more rational and juſt than that of coercion, 

j If, in this ſenſe, coercion has been deemed neceſ- 

ö ſary as a temporary expedient, the opinion admits 

0 of ſatisfactory refutation. Coercion can at no time, 

either permanently or proviſionally, make part of 

N any political ſyſtem that is built upon the princi- 


ples of reaſon. 

Duty of u- But, though in this ſenſe coercion cannot be ad- 

dividuals. | F a 
mitted ſo much as a temporary expedient, there is 1 
another ſenſe in which it muſt be ſo admitted. th 
Coercion, exerciſed in the name of the ſtate upon * 
its reſpective members, cannot be the duty of the 6 
community; but coercion may be the duty of in- | 
dividuals within the community. The duty of 6 
individuals is, in the firſt place, to diſplay with all ſat 
poſſible perſpicuity the advantages of an improved the 
ſtate of ſociety, and to be indefatigable in detect- Pri 
ing the imperſections of the conſtitution under _ 


which they live, But, in the ſecond place, it be- 
hoves them to recolle&, that their efforts cannot 


be expected to meet with inſtant ſucceſs, that the 
progrets 


| 
AS A TEMPORARY EXPEDIENT, 


progreſs of knowledge has in all caſes been gra- 
dual, and that their obligation to promote the wel- 
fare of ſociety during the intermediate period 15 not 
leſs real, than their obligation to promote its fu- 
ture and permanent advantage. In reality the fu- 
ture advantage cannot be effectually procured, if 
we be inattentive to the preſent ſecurity. But, as 
long as nations ſhall be ſo far miſtaken as to en- 
dure a complex government and an extenſive ter- 
titory, coercion will be indiſpenſibly neceſſary to 
general ſecurity. It is therefore the duty of indi- 
viduals to take an active ſhare upon occaſion, in 
ſo much coercion, and in ſuch parts of the exiſting 
ſyſtem, as ſhall be ſufficient to prevent the inroad 
of univerſal violence and tumult. It is unworthy 
of a rational enquirer to ſay, ** Theſe things are ne- 
ceſſary, but I am not obliged to take my ſhare in 
them.” If they be neceſſary, they are neceſſary 
tor the general good ; of conſequence are virtuous, 
and what no juſt man will refuſe to perform. 

The duty of individuals is in this reſpect fimilar 
to the duty of independent communities upon the 
lubjet of war. It is well known what has been 
the prevailing policy of princes under this head. 
Princes, eſpecially the moſt active and enterpriſing 
among them, are ſeized with an inextinguiſhable 
tage for augmenting their dominions. The moſt 
Innocent and inoffenſive conduct on the part of 
their neighbours, is an inſufficient ſecurity againſt 
heir ambition. They indeed ſeek to diſguiſe their 
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BOOK VII. 4 | | F "Ek , S:- 
CHAR. v. violence under plauſible pretences ; but it is well 


— Kknowa that, where no fuch pretences occur, they 
: are not on that account diſpoſed to drop their pur- 
ſuit, Let us ſuppoſe then a land of freemen in- 

vaded by one of theſe deſpots. What condud 

does it behove them to adopt ? We are not yet 

wiſe enough to make the {word drop out of the 

hands of our oppreſſors by the mere force of rea. 

ſon. Were we reſolved, like quakers, neither to 

oppoſe nor obey them, much bloodſhed might per- 

haps be avoided: but a more laſting evil would 

reſult. They would fix garriſons in our country, 

and torment us with perpetual injuſtice. Suppol- 

ing even it were granted that, if the invaded na- 

tion ſhould conduct itfelf with unalterable con- 

ſtancy upon the principles of reaſon, the invaders 

| would become tired of their fruitleſs uſurpation, it 
would prove but little. At preſent we have to do, 
not with nations of philoſophers, but with nations 
of men whoſe virtues are alloyed with weaknels, 


5 fluctuation and inconſtancy, At preſent it is our 
*. : : 

J duty to conſult reſpecting the procedure which to 
I | ſuch nations would be attended with the molt fi- 
\ vourable reſult, It is therefore proper that we 
1 ſhould chooſe the leaſt calamitous mode of obli- 


ging the enemy ſpeedily to withdraw himſelf from 
our territories. 
ef individual 


— The caie of individual defence is of the (ame 
| nature. It does not appear that any advantage 
| can reſult from my forbearance, adequate to the 
| diladvantige 


AS A TEMPORARY EXPEDIENT. 


diſadvantages of ſuffering my own life or that of 
another, a peculiarly valuable member of the com- 
munity as it may happen, to become a prey to the 
firſt rufiian who inclines to deſtroy it. Forbear- 
ance in this caſe will be the conduct of a ſingular 
individual, and its effect may very probably be 
trifling. Hence it appears, that I ought to arreſt 
the villain in the execution of his deſigns, though 
at the expence of a certain degree of coercion. 

The caſe of an offender, who appears to be 
hardened in guilt, and to trade in the violation of 
ſocial ſecurity, is clearly parallel to theſe. I ought 
to take up arms againſt the deſpot by whom my 
country is invaded, becauſe my capacity does not 
enable me by arguments to prevail on him to de- 
fiſt, and becauſe my countrymen will not preſerve 
their intellectual independence in the midſt of op- 
preſſion. Tor the ſame reaſon I onght to take up 
arms againſt the domeſtic ſpoiler, becauſe I am un- 
able either to perſuade him to deſiſt, or the commu- 
nity to adopt a juſt political inſtitution, by means 
of which ſecurity might be maintained coalltendy 
with the abolition of coercion, - 

To underſtand the full extent of this duty it is 
incumbent upon us to remark, that anarchy as it 1s 
uſually underſtood, and a well conceived form of 
ſociety without government, are exceedingly differ- 
ent from each other. If the government of Great 
Britain were diſſolved to-morrow, unleſs that diſſo- 


lution were the reſult of conſiſtent and digeſted 
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views of political juſtice previouſly difſeminated 
among the inhabitants, it would be very far from 
leading to the abolition of violence. Individuals, 
freed from the terrors by which they had been ac- 
cuſtomed to be reſtrained, and not yet placed un- 
der the happier and more rational reſtraint of pub- 
lic inſpection, or convinced of the wiſdom of 
reciprocal forbearance, would break out into acts 
of injuſtice, while other individuals, who defired 
only that this irregularity ſhould ceaſe, would find 
themſelves obliged to aflociate for its torcible ſup- 
preſſion. We ſhould have all the evils attached to 
a regular government, at the ſame time that we 
were deprived of that tranquillity and leifure which 
are its only advantages. 

It may not be uleleſs in this place to conſider 
more accurately than we have hitherto done the 
evils of anarchy. Such a review will afford us a 
criterion by which to diſcern, as well the com- 
parative value of different inſtitutions, as the pre- 
ciſe degree of coercion which muſt be employed 
for the excluſion of univerſal violence and tumult. 

Anarchy in its own nature is an evil of ſhort . 


duration, The more horrible are the-miſchiefs it 


inflids, the more does it haſten to a cloſe. But it 
is nevertheleſs neceflary that we ſhould conſider, 
both what is the quantity of miſchief it produces 
in a given period, and what is the ſcene in which it 
promiſes to cloſe. The firſt victim that is ſacri— 
ficed at its ſhrine is perſonal ſecurity, Every man 

who 
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who has a ſecret foe, ought to dread the dagger of 9 
that foe, There is no doubt that in the worſt ©. 
anarchy multitudes of men will ſleep in happy ob- 

ſcurity. But woe to bim who by whatever means 

excites the envy, the jealouſy or the ſuſpicion of 

his neighbour! Unbridled ferocity inſtantly 

marks him for its prey. This is indeed the prin- 

cipal evil of ſuch a ſtate, that the wiſeſt, the 
brighteſt, the moſt generous and bold will often be 

moſt expoſed to an immature fate. In ſuch a ſtate efprogreflire 
we muſt bid farewel to the patient lucubrations of — 
the philoſopher and the labour of the midnight 

oil. All is here, like the ſociety in which it exiſts, 

impatient and headlong. Mind will frequently 

burſt forth, but its appearance will be like the co- 
ruſcations of the meteor, not like the mild illumi- 

nation of the ſun. Men, who ſtart forth into ſud- 

den energy, will reſemble in temper the ſtate that 

brought them to this unlooked for greatneſs. 

They will be rigorous, unfeeling and fierce; and 

their ungoverned paſſions will often not ſtop at 

equality, but incite them to graſp at power. 

Wich all theſe evils, we muſt not haſtily con- — — wag 
clude, that the miſchiefs of anarchy are worſe than —— of 
thoſe which goverament 1s qualified to produce. ME” 
With reſpe&t to perſonal ſecurity anarchy can 
(carcely be a much more deplorable ſtate than 
deſpotiſm ; at the ſame time that deſpotiſm is as 
perennial as anarchy is tranſitory, Deſpotiſm, as 


exiſted under the Roman emperors, marked out 
wealth 


a 
& 
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BOOK VII. wealth for its victim, and the guilt of being rich 
— never failed to convict the accuſed of every other 


Anarchy 
awake * 

de ſpotiſm 

oe preiſes the 


mend. 


geniture, of fines and inheritance. 


crime. This deſpotiſm continued for centuries. 
Deſpotiſm, as it has exiſted in modern Europe, 
has been ever full of jealouſy and intrigue, a tool 
to the rage of courtiers and the reſentment of wo- 
men. He that dared utter a word againſt the ty- 
rant, or endeavour to inſtruct his countrymen iu 
their intereſts, was never ſecure that the next mo- 
ment would not conduct him to a dungeon. Here 
deſpotiſm wreaked her vengeance at leiſure, and 
forty years of miſery and ſolitude were ſometimes 
inſufficient to fatiate her fury. Nor was this all. 
An uſurpation, that defied all the rules of juſtice, 
was obliged to purchale its own ſafety by aſſiſting 
tyranny through all its ſubordinate ranks. Hence 
the rights of nobility, of feudal vaſſalage, of primo- 
When the 
philoſophy of law ſhall be properly underſtood, the 
true key to its ſpirit and hiſtory will be found, not, 
as ſome men have fondly imagined, in a deſire to 
ſecure the happineſs cf mankind, but in the ven 
compact by which ſuperior tyrants have pur- 
chaſed the countenance and alliance of the inferior, 

There is one point remaining in which anarchy 
ane deſpotiſm are ſtrongly contraſted with each 
other. Anarchy awakens mind, diffuſes encr2y 
and enterpriſe through the community, though it 
does not effect this in the beſt manner, as its fruits, 
forced into ripeneſs, mult not be expected to have 
the 
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the vigorous ſtamina of true excellence. But in nook vit. 
deſpotiſm mind is trampled into an equality of the — a 
moſt odious ſort. Every thing that promiſes 

greatneſs is deſtined to fall under the exterminat- 

ing hand of ſuſpicion and envy. In deſpotiſm 

there is no encouragement to excellence. Mind 

delights to expatiate in a field where every ſpecies 

of eminence 1s within its reach. A ſcheme of po- 

licy, under which all men are fixed in claſſes or 

levelled with the duſt, affords it no encouragement 

to enter on its career. The inhabitants of ſuch 

countries are but a more vicious ſpecies of brutes. 
Oppreſſion ſtimulates them to miſchief and piracy, 

and ſuperior force of mind often diſplays itſelf only 

in deeper treachery or more daring injuſtice. 

One of the moll intereſting queſtioas in relation Tins! _ 
to anarchy 1s that of the manner in which it may 
he expected to terminate. The poſſibilities as to 
this termination are as wide as the various ſchemes 
of ſociety which the human imagination can con- 
ceive. Anarchy may and has terminated in de— 
ſpotiſm; and in that caſe the introduction of an- 
archy will only ſerve to afflict us with variety of 
evils, It may lead to a modification of deſpotiſm, 
à milder and more equitable government than that 
which had gone before. And it does not feem 
impoſſible that it ſhould lead to the belt form of 
human ſociety, that the moſt penetrating philoſo- 
pher is able to conceive. Nay, it has ſomething 
in it that ſuggeſts the likeneſs, a diltorted and tre- 

= mendous 


how deter- 
mined, 
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mendous likeneſs, of true liberty. Anarchy hag 
commonly been generated by the hatred of op- 
preſſion, It is accompanied with a ſpirit of inde. 
pendence. Ir diſengages men from prejudice and 
implicit faith, and in a certain degree incites them 
to an impartial ſcrutiny into the reafon of their 


actions. | 
The ſcene in which anarchy ſhall terminate, 


_ principally depends upon the ſtate of mind by 


which it has been preceded. All mankind were 
in a ſtate of anarchy, that is, without government, 
previouſly to their being in a ſtate of policy. It 
would not be difficult to find in the hiſtory of al- 
moſt every country a period of anarchy. The 
people of England were in a ſtate of anarchy im- 
mediately before the Reſtoration, The Roman 
people were in a ſlate of anarchy at the moment of 
their ſeceſſion to the Sacred Mountain. Hence it 
follows that anarchy is neither ſo good nor fo ill a 
thing in relation to its conſequences, as it has ſome- 
times been repreſented, 

It is not reafonable to expect that a ſhort period 
of anarchy ſhould do the work of a long period of 
inveſtigation and philoſophy. When we ſay, chat 
it diſengages men from prejudice and implicit 
faith, this muſt be underſtood with much allows 
ance. It tends to looſen the hold of theſe vermin 
upon the mind, but it does not inſtantly convert 
ordinary men into philoſophers. Some prejudices, 


that were never fully incorporated with the intellec- 
tua 
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twal habit, it deſtroys ; but other prejudices it BOOK vIt. 


P. V. 


arms with fury, and converts into inſtruments of 


rengeance. 

Little good can be expected from any ſpecies of 
anarchy that ſhould ſubſiſt, for inſtance, among 
American ſavages. In order to anarchy being 
rendered a ſeed- plot of future juſtice, reflection and 
enquiry muſt have gone before, the regions of phi- 
loſophy muſt have been penetrated, and political 
truth have opened her ſchool to mankind. It is 
for this reaſon that the revolutions of the preſent 
age (for every total revolution is a ſpecies of an- 
archy) promiſe happier effects than the revolutions 
of any former period. For the ſame reaſon, the 
more anarchy can be held at bay, the more for- 
tunate will it be for mankind, Falſhood may gain 
by precipitating the criſis ; but a genuine and en- 
lightened philanthropy will wait with unaltered 
patience for the harveſt of inſtruction. The arrival 
of that harveſt may be flow, but it is infallible, If 
vigilance and wiſdom be ſucceſeful in their pre- 
ſent oppoſition to anarchy, every benefit will be 
ultimately obtained, untarniſhed with violence, 
and unſtained with blood, 

Theſe obſervations are calculated to lead us to 
an accurate eſtimate of the miſchiefs of anarchy, 
and prove that there are forms of coercion and 
government more injurious in their tendency than 
the abſence of organization itſelf. They alſo prove 


that there are other farms of government which 
deſerve 
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deſerve in ordinary caſes to be preferred to an- 
archy. Now it is incontrovertibly clear that, 
where one of two evils 1s inevitable, the wiſe and 


juſt man will chooſe the leaſt, - Of conſequence 


the wiſe and juſt man, being unable as yet to in- 
troduce the form of ſociety which his underſtand- 
ing approves, will contribute to the ſupport of ſo 
much coercion, as 1s neceflary to exclude what 13 
worſe, anarchy. | ; 

If then conſtraint as the antagoniſt of conſtrain: 
mult in certain caſes and under temporary circum- 
ſtances be admitted, it 1s an intereſting enquiry to 
aſcertain which of the three ends of coercion al- 
ready enumerated muſt be propoſed by the indi- 
viduals by whom coercion is employed. And 
here it will be (ufficient very briefly to recollect the 
reaſonings that have been ſtated under each of theſe 
heads. 

It cannot be reformation. To reform a man is 
to change the ſentiments of his mind. Sentiment: 
may be changed either for the better or the worſe. 
They can only be changed by the operation of 
falſhood or the operation of truth. Puniſhment 
we have already found, at leaſt fo far as relates to 
the individual, is injuſtice. The infliction of ſtripes 


upon my body can throw no new light upon the 
queſtion between us. I can perceive in them no- 


thing but your paſſion, your ignorance and your 
miſtake. If you have any new light to offer, any 


cogent arguments to introduce; they will not fail 
it 
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if adequately preſented, to produce their effect. If 
you be partially informed, ſtripes will not ſupply 
the deficiency of your arguments. Whatever be 
the extent or narrowneſs of your wiſdom, it is the 
only inſtrument by which you can hope to add to 
mine, You cannot give that which you do not 
poſſeſs, When all is done, I have nothing but the 
truths you told me from which to derive light to my 
underſtanding, The violence with which the com- 
munication of them was accompanied, may prepoſ- 
ſeſs me againſt giving them an impartial hearing, 
but cannot, and certainly ought not, to make their 
evidence appear greater than your ſtatement was 
able to make it. Theſe arguments are concluſive 
- againſt coercion as an inſtrument of private or in- 
dividual education. 

But; conſidering the ſubject in a political view, 


it may be ſaid, © that, however ſirong may be the 


ideas I am able to communicate to a man in order 
to his reformation, he may be reſtleſs and impa- 
tient of expoſtulation, and of conſequence it may 
be neceſſary to retain him by force, till I can pro- 
perly have inſtilled theſe ideas into his mind.” It 
muſt be remembered that the idea here 1s not that 
of precaution to prevent the miſchiefs he might 
perpetrate in the mean time, for that belongs to 
another of the three ends of coercion, that of re- 
ſtraint. But, ſeparately. from this idea, the argu- 


ment is peculiarly weak. It the truths I have to 


communicate be of an energetic and impreſſive na- 
n B b ture, 
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w— in my own mind, it will be ſtrange if they do not at 


example : 


. employed for its own intrinſic recommendations. 
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ture, if they ſtand forward perſpicuous and diſtin 


- the outſet excite curioſity and attention in him to 
whom they are addreſſed. It is my duty to chooſe 
2 proper ſeaſon at which to communicate them, 
and not to betray the cauſe of truth by an ill timed 
impatience. This prudence I ſhould infallibly ex- 
erciſe, if my object were to obtain ſomething inter- 
eſting to myſelf; why ſhould I be leſs quick ſighted 
when I plead the cauſe of juſtice and eternal reaſon? 
It is a miſerable way of preparing a man for con- 
viction, to compel him by violence to hear an 
expoſtulation which he is eager to avoid. Theſe 
arguments prove, not that we ſhould loſe fight of 
reformation, if coercion for any other reaſon appear 
to be neceſſary ; but that reformation cannot rea- 
ſonably be made the object of coercion. 

Coercion for the ſake of example is a theory that 
can never be juſtly maintained. The coercion pro- 
poſed to be employed, conſidered abſolutely, is 
either right or wrong. If it be right, it ſhould be 


If it be wrong, what fort of example does it di- 
play? To do a thing for the fake of example, i 

im other words to do a thing to-day, in order to 
prove that I will do a ſimilar thing to-morros. 
This muſt always be a ſubordinate conſide ration. 
No argument has been ſo groſsly abuſed as this 
example. We found it under the ſubject of war 


* Book V. Chap. XVI, p. 143. 
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employed to prove the propriety of my doing a fg. 

thing otherwiſe wrong, in order to convince the ——— 
oppoſite party that I ſhould, when occaſion offered, 
do ſomething elſe that was right. He will diſplay 
the beſt example, who carefully ſtudies the princi- 
ples of juſtice, and aſſiduouſſy practiſes them. A 
better effect will be produced in human ſociety by 
my conſcientious adherence to them, than by my 
anxiety to create a ſpecific expectation reſpecting 
my future conduct. This argument will be ſtill 
farther inforced, if we recolle& what has already 
been ſaid reſpecting the inexhauſtible differences of 
different caſes, and the impoſlibility of reducing 
them to general rules *. 

The third object of coercion according to the refraiar. 
enumeration already made, is reſtraint. If coercion | 
be in any caſe to be admitted, this is the only ob- 
je& it can reaſonably propoſe to itſelf. The ſerious 
objections to which even in this point of view it is 
lable, have been ſtated in another ſtage of the en- 
quiry f: the amount of the neceſſity tending to 
ſuperſede theſe objections has alſo been conſidered, 


il The ſubject of this chapter is of greater import- Concluſioa.: 
„ ance, in proportion to the length of time that may 
r to 


poſſibly elapſe, before any conſiderable part of 

. mankind ſhall be perſuaded to exchange the preſent 

10" complexity of political inſtitution for a mode which 

| ſhall ſuperſede the neceſſity of coercion. It is 

highly unworthy of the cauſe of truth to ſuppoſe, 
„Chap. IV. + Chap. III. 

oyes B b 2 that 
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that during this interval J have no active duties to 


— perform, that I am not obliged to co-operate for 


the preſent welfare of the community, as well as for 
its future regeneration. The temporary obligation 
that ariſes out of this circumſtance exactly corre- 
fponds with what was formerly delivered on the 
ſubject of duty. Duty is the beſt poſſible applica- 
tion of a given power to the promotion of the ge- 


neral good. But my power depends upon the 
diſpoſition of the men by whom I am ſurrounded, 


If I were inliſted in an army of cowards, it might 


be my duty to retreat, though, abſolutely conſider- 
ed, it ſhould have been the duty of the army to 


come to blows. Under every poſſible circumſtance 
it is my duty to advance the general good by the 


'beſt means which the circumſiances under which | 


am placed will admit. 


* Book II, Chap. Iv. 
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SCALE OF COERCION. 


ks ſphere deſcribed. —Its ſeveral aſſes. —Death with 
torture. — Death abſolutely, —Origin of this polic) 
in the corruptneſs of political inſtitution. in the in- 
bumanity of the inſtitutors.— Corporal puniſhment. 
At, abſurdity.— Its atrotiouſneſs——Privation of 
freedom. Duty of reforming our neighbour an infe- 
rior conſideration in this caſe.— Its place defined. —- 
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Nodes of reftraint. —Indiſeriminate impriſcnment.— ks 
Solitary ümpriſonment. — Its ſeverity. — Its moral I L 


ff 


effets, —Slavery.—Baniſhment.—1. Simple baniſh- 
ment. —2. Tranſportation, —J. Coloniſation. —This 
project has miſcarried from untindneſs—from offt- 
ctonſneſs. —Its permanent evils, —Recapitulation. 
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T is time to proceed to the confideration of dear N. 
certain inferences that may be deduced from 

the theory of coercion which has now been deli- 

rered; nor can any thing be of greater importance 

than theſe inferences will be found to the virtue, the 

happineſs and improvement of mankind. 

And, firſt, it evidently follows that coercion is Its ſphere 
an act of painful neceſſity, inconſiſtent with the true I 
character and genius of mind, the practice of which 
D temporarily impoſed upon us by the corruption 
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Its ſeveral 
claſſes. 


Death with 
toi ture. 


Vesth abſo- 
I utcly, 


SCALE OF COERCION» 


and ignorance that reign among mankind. No- 
thing can be more abſurd than to look to it as a 
ſource of improvement. It contributes to the 
generation of excellence, as much as the keeper of 
the courſe contributes to the fleetneſs of the race: 
Nothing can be more unjuſt than to have recourſe 
to it, but upon the moſt undeniable emergency, 
Inſtead of multiplying occaſions of coercion, and 
applying it as the remedy of every moral evil, the 
true politician will anxiouſly confine it within the 
narrowelt limits, and perpetually ſeek to diminiſh 
the occaſions of its employment. There is but one 
reaſon which can in any caſe be admitted as an 


apology, and that is, where the ſuffering the offen- 


der to be at large ſhall be notoriouſly injurious to 
public ſecurity. 

Secondly, the conſideration of reſtraint as the 
only juſtifiable ground of coercion, will furniſh us 
with a ſimple and ſatisfactory criterion by which to 
meaſure the juſtice of the ſuffering inflicted. 

The infliction of a lingering and tormenting 
death cannot be vindicated upon this hypotheſis; 
for ſuch infliction can only be dictated by ſenti- 
ments of reſentment on the one hand, or by the 
deſire to exhibit a terrible example on the other. 

To deprive an offender of his life in any manner 
will appear to be unjuſt, ſince it will always be ſuf- 
ficiently practicable without this to prevent him 


from farther offence. Privation of life, though by 


no means the greateſt injury that can be inflicted, 
| | mul: 
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muſt always be conſidered as a very ſerious injury ; 
ſince it puts a perpetual cloſe upon the proſpects of 
the ſufferer, as to all the enjoyments, the virtues and 
the excellence of a human being. 

In the ſtory of thoſe whom the mercileſs laws of 
Europe devote to deſtruction, we ſometimes meet 
with perſons who ſubſequently to their offence have 
ſucceeded to a plentiful inheritance, or who for 
ſome other reaſon ſeem to have had the faireſt 
proſpects of tranquillity and happineſs opened upon 
them, Their ſtory with a little accommodation 
may be conſidered as the ſtory of every offender. 
If there be any man whom it may be neceſſary for 
the ſafety of the whole to put under reſtraint, this 
circumſtance is a powerful plea to the humanity 
and juſtice of the leading members of the commu- 
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nity in his behalf. This is the man who moſt 


ſtands in need of their aſſiſtance. If they treated 
him with kindneſs inſtead of ſupercilious and un- 
feeling neglect, if they made him underſtand with 
how much reluctance they had been induced to 
employ the force of the ſociety againſt him, if they 
preſented truth to his mind with calmneſs, perſpi- 
cuity and benevolence, if they employed thoſe 
precautions which an humane diſpoſition would not 
fail to ſuggeſt, to keep from him the motives of 
corruption and obſtinacy, his reformation would be 
almoſt infallible. Theſe are the proſpects to which 
his wants and his misfortunes powerfully entitle 

Bb4 him ; 
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—— V. him; and it is from theſe proſpects that the hand 
of the executioner cuts him off for ever. 
It is a miſtake to ſuppoſe that this treatment of 
criminals tends to multiply crimes. On the con- 
trary few men would enter upon a courſe of vio- 
lence with the &ertainty of being obliged by a flow 
and patient proceſs to amputate their errors. It is 
the uncertainty of puniſhment under the exiſting 
forms that multiplies crimes. Remove this uncer- 
tainty, and it would be as reaſonable to expect that 
a man would wilfully break his leg, for the ſake of 
being cured by a ſkilful ſurgeon. Whatever gen- 
tleneſs the intellectual phyſician may difplay, it is 
not to be believed that mien- can part with rooted 
havits of TO and "_ * er c 
pa . | 
Gra of The Ae in PE of which theſe 
. forlorn and deſerted members of the community 
in the cor- Fare brought to an ignominious death, are, firſt, the 
— i peculiar iniquity of the civil inſtitutions of that 
community, and, ſecondly, the ſupineneſs and apa- 
- thy of their ſuperiors. In republican and ſimple 
forms of government puniſhments are rare, and 
the puniſhment of death almoſt unknown. On the 
other hand the more there is in any country of in- 
equality and oppreſſlon, the more puniſhments are 
multiplied. The more the inſtitutions of ſociety 
contradict the genuine ſentiments of the human 
mind, tlie more ſeverely is it neceſſary to avenge 
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their violation. Ar the fame time the rich and 9g J. 
titled members of the community, proud of thew ! 
fancied eminence, behold with total unconcern the ive inbu- 
deſtruction of the deſtitute and the wretched, diſ- As- 
daining to recollect that, if there be any intrinſic 
difference between them, it is the offspring of their 

different circumſtances, and that the man whom 

they now ſo much deſpiſe, might have been as ac- 
compliſhed and ſuſceptible as they, if they had only 

changed fituations. When we behold a company 

of poor wretches brought out for execution, juſtice 

will preſent to our affrighted fancy all the hopes and 
poſſibilities which are thus brutally extinguiſhed, the 

genius, the daring invention, the unfarinking firm- 

neſs, the tender charities and ardent benevolence; 

which have occaſionally under this ſyſtem been fa- 

crificed at the ſhrine of torpid luxury and unre- 

lenting avarice. 

The ſpecies of ſuffering commonly known by Corporal 
the appellation of corporal puniſhment is alſo pro-. 
ſcribed by the ſyſtem above eſtabliſhed. Corporal 1: b 
puniſhment,. unleſs fo far as it is intended for ex. ©?" 
ample, appears in one reſpect in a very ludicrous 
point of view, It is an expeditious mode of pro- 
ceeding, which has been invented in order to com- 
prels the effect of much reaſoning and long con- 
fine ment, that might otherwiſe have been neceſſary, 
into a very ſhort compaſs. In another view it is 


qiicult to exprels the abhorrence it ought to cre- 
| 8 
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ate. The genuine propenſity of man is to venerate 
mind in his. fellow man. With what delight do we 
contemplate the progreſs of intellect, its efforts for 
the diſcovery of truth, the harveſt of virtue that 
ſprings up under the genial influence of inſtruction, 
the wiſdom that is generated through the medium 
of unreſtricted communication? How completely 
do violence and corporal infliction reverſe the ſcene? 
From this moment all the wholeſome avenues of 
mind are cloſed, and on every ſide we ſee them 
guarded with a train of diſgraceful paſſions, hatred, 
revenge, deſpotiſm, cruelty, hypocriſy, conſpiracy 
and cowardice. Man becomes the enemy of man; 
the ſtronger are ſeized with the luſt of unbridled 
domination, and the weaker ſhrink with hopeleſs 
diſguſt from the approach of a fellow. With what 
feelings muſt an enlightened obſerver contemplate 
the ſurrow of a laſh imprinted upon the body of a 
man? Whit heart beats not in uniſon with the 
ſublime law of antiquity, © Thou ſhalt not inflict 
ſtripes upon the body of a Roman? There is but 
one alternative in this caſe on the part of the ſuf- 
ferer. Either his mind muſt be ſubdued by the 
arbitrary dictates of the ſuperior (for to him all is 
arbitrary that does not ſtand approved to the judg- 
ment of his own underſtanding) ; he will be go- 
verned by ſomething that is not reaſon, and aſhamed 
of ſomething that is not diſgrace ; or elſe every 


pang he endures will excite the honeſt indignation 
of 
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of his heart and fix the clear diſapprobation of his MOOG 
intellect, will produce contempt and alienation, wy 
againſt his puniſher. 

The juſtice of coercion is built upon this ſimple rn. of 
principle : Every man is bound to employ ſuch — 
means as ſhall ſuggeſt themſelves for preventing 
evils ſubverſive of general ſecurity, it being firſt 
aſcertained, either by experience or reaſoning, that 
all milder methods are inadequate to the exigence 
of the caſe. The concluſion from this principle is, 
that we are bound under certain urgent circum- 
ſtances to deprive the offender of the liberty he has 
abuſed, Farther than this no circumſtance can 
authoriſe us. He whoſe perſon is impriſoned (if 
that be the right kind of ſecluſion) cannot interrupt 
the peace of his fellows; and the infliction of fare 
ther evil, when his power to injure is removed, is 
the wild and unauthoriſed dictate of. vengeance and 
rage, the wanton ſport of unqueſtioned ſuperiority. 

When indeed the perſon of the offender has Duty of re- 
been firſt ſeized, there is a farther duty incumbent — 


an inſeriot 


on his puniſher, the duty of reforming him. But congers- 

this makes no part of the direct conſideration. The d. 18 

duty of every man to contribute to the intellectual 

health of his neighbour, is of general application. 
Beſide which it is proper to recollect, what has 

been already demonſtrated, that coercion of no fort 

is among the legitimate means of reformation, 

Reſtrain the offender as long as the ſafety of the 

community preſcribes it, for this is juſt, Reſtrain 


him 
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SCALE OF COERCION. 


him not an inſtant from a ſimple view to his owr 
improvement, for this is contrary to reaſon and 
morality, 

' Meanwhile there is one circumſtance by means 
of which reſtraint and reformation are cloſely con- 
netted. The perſon of the offender is to be re- 
ſtrained as long as the public ſafety would be en- 
dangered by his liberation. But the public ſafety 
will ceaſe to be endangered, as ſoon as his propen- 
' Gries and diſpoſitions have undergone a change. 
The connection which thus reſults from the nature 
ef things, renders it neceſſary that, in deciding 
upon the ſpecies of reſtraint to be impoſed, theſe 


two circumſtances be conſidered jointly, how the 


perſonal liberty of the offender may be leaſt in- 
trenched upon, and how his reformation may be 
beſt promoted, 

| The moſt common method purſued in depriving 
the offender of the liberty he has abuſed, is to erect 
2 public jail in which offenders of every deſcription 
are thruſt together, and left to form among them- 
ſelves what ſpecies of ſociety they can. Various 
circumſtances contribute to imbue them with habits 
of indolence and vice, and to diſcourage indultry ; 
and no effort is made to remove or ſoften theſe 
eircumſtances. It cannot be neceſſary to expatiate 
upon the atrociouſneſs of this ſyſtem. Jails are to 
à proverb ſeminaries of vice; and he muſt be an 
uncommon proficient in the paſſion and the prac- 


tice of injuſtice, or 2 man of ſublime virtue, who 
' does 
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does not come out of them a much worſe man than 
he entered. | 

An active obſerver of mankind, with the pureſt 
intentions, and who had paid a very particular atten- 
tion to this ſubject “, was ſtruck with the miſchievous 
tendency of the reigning ſyſtem, and called the at- 
tention of the public to a ſcheme of ſolitary impri- 
ſonment. But this, though free from the defects of 
the eſtabliſhed mode, is liable to very weighty ob- 
jections. | | 

It muſt ſtrike every reflecting mind as uncom- 
monly tyrannical and ſevere. It cannot therefore 
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—ä— 
Solitary im- 
priſonment. 


Its ſeverity, 


be admitted into the ſyſtem of mild coercion which 


forms the topic of our enquiry. Man is a ſocial 
animal. How far he is neceſſarily fo will appear, 
if we conſider the ſum of advantages reſulting from 
the ſocial, and of which he would be deprived in 
the ſolitary ſtate. But independently of his original 


ſtructure, he is eminenf{y ſocial by his habits; Will 


you deprive the man you impriſon, of paper and 
books, of tools and amuſements ? One of the ar- 
guments in favour of ſolitary impriſonment is, that 
it is neceſſary the offender ſhould be called off from 
wrong habits of thinking, and obliged to enter into 
himſelf. This the advocates of ſolitary impriſon- 
ment probably believe will be moſt effectually 
done, the fewer be the avocations of the priſoner, 
But let us ſuppoſe that he is indulged in theſe par- 
ticulats, and only deprived of ſociety. How many 
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SCALE OF COERCION, 


men are there that can derive amuſement from 
books? We are in this reſpect the creatures of 
habit, and it is ſcarcely to be expected from ordi- 


nary men that they ſhould mould themſelves to any 


ſpecies of employment, to which in their youth 
they were wholly ſtrangers. But he that is moſt 
fond of ſtudy, has his moments when ſtudy pleaſes 


no longer. The foul yearns with inexpreſlible 


longings for the ſociety of its like. Becauſe the 


Fj 


public fafety unwillingly commands the confine- 
ment of an offender, muſt he for that reaſon never 
light up his countenance with a ſmile? Who can 
tell the ſufferings of him who is condemned to 
uninterrupted: ſolitude ? Who can tell that this is 
not, to the majority of mankind, the bittereſt tor- 
ment that human ingenuity can inflict? A mind 
truly ſublime would perhaps conquer this inconve- 
nience: but the powers of ſuch a mind do not enter 
into the preſent queſtion. 

From the examination of ſolitary impriſonment 


in itſelf conſidered, we are naturally led to enquire 


into 1ts real tendency as to the article of reformation. 
To be virtuous it is requiſite that we ſhould conſider 
men and their relation to each other. As à preli- 
minary to this ſtudy is it neceſſary that we ſhould 
be ſhut out from the ſociety of men ? Shall we be 
molt effectually formed to juſtice, benevolence and 
prudence in our intercourſe with each other, in a 
ſtate of ſolitude ? Will not our ſclfiſh and unſocial 
diſpoſitions be perpetually increaſed ? What temp- 

| tation 
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tation has he to think of benevolence or juſtice BooRII. 

g RE CHAP. vi. 

who has no opportunity tp exerciſe it? The true Cy 
ſoil in which atrocious crimes are found to germi- 
nate, is a gloomy and moroſe diſpoſition, Will 
his heart become much cither ſoftened or expanded, 
who breathes the atmoſphere of a dungeon ? Surely 
it would be better in this reſpect to imitate the 
ſyſtem of the univerſe, and, if we would teach juſ- 
tice and humanity, tranſplant thoſe we would teach 
into a ſimple and reaſonable ſtate of ſociety. Solt- 
tude, abſolutely conſidered, may inſtigate us to 
ſerve ourſelves, but not to ſerve our neighbours. 
Solitude, impoſed under too few limitations, may 
be a nurſery for madmen and idiots, but not for 

uſeful members of ſociety. 
Another idea which has ſuggeſted itſelf with re- Slarery 

gard to the removal of offenders from the commu- 
nity they have injured, is that of reducing them to 
a ſtate of ſlavery or hard labour. The true refuta- 
tion of this ſyſtem is anticipated in what has been 
already ſaid. To the ſafety of the community it is 
unneceſſary, As a means to the reformation of the 
oftender it is inexpreſſibly ill-conceived. Man is 
an intellectual being. There is no way to make 
him virtuous, but in calling out his intellectual 
powers. There is no way to make him virtuous, 
but by making him independent. He muſt ſtudy 
the laws of nature and the neceſſary conſequence of 
actions, not the arbitrary caprice of his ſuperior. 
+ Do you defire that I ſhould work ? Do not drive 
us 
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CHAP. VI. 


Nan in- 


ment. 


1. Simple 
danilhmept. 


2. Tranſpor- 


better to be idle, this will but increaſe my alien- 
ation. Perſuade my underſtanding, and render it 
the ſubje& of my choice. It can only be by the 
moſt deplorable perverſion of reaſon, that we can 
be induced to believe any ſpecies of ſtavery,' from 
the ſlavery of the ſchool boy to that of the moit 
unfortunate negro in. our Weſt India plantations, 
favourable to virtue. 

A ſcheme greatly preferable to any of theſe, and 
which has been tried under various forms, is that of 
tranſportation or baniſnment. This ſcheme under 
the moſt judicious modifications is liable to objec- 
tion. It would be ſtrange if any ſcheme of coer- 
cion or violence were not ſo. But it has been 
made appear ſlill more exceptionable than it will be 
found in its intrinſic nature, by the crude and inco- 
-herent circumſtances with which it has uſually been 


executed. 


Baniſhment in its ſimple form, at keaſt in certain 
aggravated caſes, has the appearance of being unjuſt. 
The citizen whoſe reſidence we will not endure in 


our own country, we have a very queſtionable right 
to impoſe upon another. 


Baniſhment has ſometimes been joined with ſla- 
very. Such was the practice of Great Britain pre- 
viouſly to the defection of her American colonies. 


This cannot ſtand in need of a ſeparate refutation. 


A very uſual ſpecies of baniſhment is removal to 


a country yet unſettled. Something may be alleged 


* 
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in favour of this mode of proceeding. The labour 
by which the untutored mind is beſt weaned from 
the vicious habits of a corrupt ſociety, 1s the labour, 
not which is preſcribed by the mandate of a ſupe- 


rior, but which is impoſed by the neceſſity of ſub-, 


ſiſtence. The firſt ſettlement of Rome by Romulus 


and his vagabonds is a happy image of this, whether 


we conſider it as a real hiſtory, or as the ingenious 
fiction of a man well acquainted with the principles 
of mind, Men who are freed from the injurious 
inſtitutions of European government, and obliged 
to begin the world for themſelves, are in the direct 
road to be virtuous, 

Two circumſtances have hitherto contributed 
to render this project abortive. Firſt, that the 
mother country purſues this ſpecies of colony with 
her hatred, The chief anxiety is in reality to ren- 
der its reſidence odious and uncomfortable, with 
the vain idea of deterring offenders. The chief 
anxiety ought to be to ſmooth their difficulties, and 
contribute to their happineſs. We ſhould recollect 
that the coloniſts are men for whom we ought to 
fel no ſentiments but thoſe of love and compaſſion. 
if we were reaſonable, we ſhould regret the cruel 
exigence that obliges us to treat them in a manner 
unſuitable to the nature of mind; and having com- 
plied with the demand of that exigence, we ſhould 
next be anxious to confer upon them every benefit 
in our power. But we are unreaſonable. We har- 
bour a thouſand favage feelings of reſentment and 

VOL, Il, Cc vengeance, 
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vengeance, We thruſt them out to the remoteſſ 
corner of the world. We ſubject them to periſh 
by multitudes with hardſhip and hunger. Perhaps, 
if our treatment of ſuch unfortunate men were 
ſufficiently humane, baniſhinent to the Hebrides 
would prove as effectual as baniſhment to the An- 
tipodes. | 

Secondly, it is abſolutely neceſſary upon the 
principles here explained that theſe coloniſts, after 
having been ſufficiently provided in the outſet, 
ſhould be left to themſelves, We do worſe then 
nothing, if we purfue them into their obſcure 
retreat with the inauſpicious influence of our Euro- 
pean inſtitutions. It is a mark of the profoundeſt 
ignorance of the nature of man, to ſuppoſe that, il 
left to themſelves, they would univerſally deſtroy 
each other. On the contrary, new ſituations make 
new minds. The worſt criminals, when turned 
adrift in a body, and reduced to feel the churliſn 
fang of neceſſity, conduct themſelves upon reaſon- 
able principles, and often proceed with a fagacity 
and public ſpirit that might put the proudeſt mo- 
narchies to the bluſh, 

Meanwhile let us not forget the inherent vices of 
coercion, which. preſent themſelves from whateve! 
point the ſubje& is viewed. Coloniſation may be 
thought the moſt eligible of thoſe expedients wich 
have been ſtated, but it is attended with conſidera- 
ble difficulties. The community judges of a certain 


individual, that his reſidence cannot be tolerated 
Among 
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among them conſiſtently with the general ſafety. In 
denying him his choice among other communities 
do they not exceed their commiſſion ? What treat- 
ment ſhall be awarded him, if he return from the 
baniſhment to which he was ſentenced ?—Theſe 
difficulties are calculated to bring back the mind to 
the abſolute injuſtice of coercion, and to render us 
inexpreſſibly anxious for the advent of that policy 
by which it ſhall be aboliſhed. 

To conclude. The obſervations of this chipeer 
are relative to a theory, which affirmed that it 
might be the duty of individuals, but never of com- 
munities, to exert a certain ſpecies of political co- 
ercion ; and which founded this duty upon a con- 
ſide ration of the benefits of public ſecurity, Under 
theſe circumſtances then every individual is bound 
to judge for himſelf, and to yield his countenance to 
no other coercion than that which is indiſpenſibly 
neceſſary. He will no doubt endeavour to meliorate 
thoſe inſtitutions with which he cannot perſuade his 
countrymen to part. He will decline all concern 
in the execution of ſuch, as abuſe the plea-of public 
ſecurity to atrocious purpoſes. Laws may eaſily be 
found in almoſt every code, which, on account of 
the iniquity of their proviſions, are ſuffered to fall 
into diſuſe by general conſent. Every lover of 
Juſtice will uniformly in this way contribute to the 
repeal of all laws, that wantonly uſurp upon the 
independence of mankind, either by the multiplicity 
of their reſtrictions, or ſeverity of their ſanctions. 
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OF EVIDENCE. 


Difficulties to which this ſubjef? is liable-exemplified 
in the diſtinqtion between overt attions and in!en- 
tions. — Reaſons againſt this diſtiuction.— Principle 
in which it is founded, 


AVING ſought to aſcertain the deciſion in 
which queſtions of offence againſt the gene- 

ral ſafety ought to terminate, it only remains under 
this head of enquiry to conſider the principles 


according to which the trial ſhould be conducted. 


Theſe principles may for the moſt part be referred 


to two points, the evidence that is to be required, 
and the method to be purſued by us in clading 


offences. 
The difficulties to which the ſubject of evidence 


is liable, have been ſtated in the earlier diviſions 
of this work *. It may be worth while in this place 
to recollect the difficulties which attend upon one 
particular claſs of evidence, it being ſcarcely 


poſſible that the imagination of every reader 


ſhould not ſuffice him to apply this text, and to 
perceive how eaſily the ſame kind of enumeration 


might be extended to any other claſs, 
* Chap, IV. 
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It has been aſked, © Why intentions are not ſub- BOOK VI. 


CHAP. 
jected to the animadverſion of criminal juſtice, in n. 
the ſame manner as direct acts of offence ?” — 


The arguments in favour of their being thus e be. 


ſubjected are obvious. The proper object of n . 
political ſuperintendence is not the paſt, but the en. 
furure, Society cannot juſtly employ coercion Reafons a- 
acainſt any individual, however atrocious may have Tinea, 
been his miſdemeanours, from any other than a 
proſpective conſideration, that is, a conſideration of 

the danger with which his habits may be pregnant 

to the general ſafety, Paſt conduct cannot pro- 

perly fall under the animadverſion of government, 

except ſo far as it is an indication of the future. 

But paſt conduct appears at firſt ſight to afford a 

ſlighter preſumption as to what the delinquent will 

do hereafter, than declared intention. The man 

who profeſſes his determination to commit murder, 

ſeems to be ſcarcely a leſs dangerous member of 

ſociety, than he who, having already committed 

murder, has no apparent intention to repeat his of- 

fence.” Yet all governments have agreed either 

to paſs over the menace in filence, or to fubject the 

offender to a much leſs degree of coercion, than 

they employ againſt him, by whom the crime has 

been perpetrated. It may be right perhaps to yield 

them ſome attention when they thus agree in for- 
bearance, though little undoubtedly is due to their 
greement in inhumanity. 
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This diſtinction, ſo far as it is founded in reaſon, 
has relation principally to the uncertainty of evi- 
dence. Before the intention of any man can be 
aſcertained in a court of juſtice from the conſide- 
ration of the words he has employed, a variety of 
circumſtances muſt be taken into the account, The 
witneſs heard the words which were employed: does 
he repeat them accurately, or has not his want of 
memory cauſed him to ſubſtitute in the room of 
ſome of them words of his own ? Before it is poſſi- 
ble to decide upon the confident expectation I may 
entertain that theſe words will be followed with 
correſpondent actions, it is neceſſary I ſhould know 
the exact tone with which they were delivered, and 
geſture with which they were accompanied. It is 
neceſſary I ſhould be acquainted with the context, 
and the occaſion that produced them. Their con- 
ſtruction will depend upon the quantity of momen- 
tary heat or rooted malice with which they were 
delivered; and words, which appear at firſt ſight 
of tremendous import, will ſometimes be found 
upon accurate inveſtigation to have had a meaning 
purely ironical in the mind of the ſpeaker, Theſe 
conſiderations, together with the odious nature of 
coercion in general, and the extreme miſchief that 
may attend our reſtraining the faculty of ſpeech in 
addition to the reſtraint we conceive ourſelves 
obliged to put on men's actions, will probably be 
found to afford a ſufficient reaſon, why words ougit 

ſcidom 
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Law is, 1. endleſs —particularly in a free ſtate.— 
Cauſes of this diſadvantage —2. uncertain—in- 
flanced in queſlions of property.— Mode in which it 

. muſt be fludied. — 3. pretends to foretel future 

rents, — Laws ere a ſpecies of promiſes—check the 
freedom of opinion—are deſftruttive of the principles 
of reaſon. — Diſboneſiy of latuyers. An honeſt lawyer 
miſchievous. — Abolition of Jaw vindicated on the 
core of wiſdom—of candour—from the nature of 
man. Future hiſtory of political juſtice. Errors 
that might ariſe in the commencement, —11s gradual 
progreſs, —lts effets on criminal law—on property. 
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FARTHER article of great importance in cite. 
VIII. 


the trial of offences, is that of the method to- 


Wh 2 
« 
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be purſued by us in claſſing them, and the conſe- 
quent apportioning the degree of animadverſion to 
the caſes that may ariſe. This article brings us to 
the direct conſideration of law, which is without 
doubt one of the moſt important topics upon which 
human intelle& can be employed. It is law which 
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has hitherto been regarded in countries calling 
themſelves civiliſed, as the ſtandard, by which to 
meaſure all offences and irregularities that fall un- 
der public animadverſion. Let us fairly inveſtigate 


-the merits of this choice. 


The compariſon which has preſented itſelf to 
thoſr by whom the topic has been inveſtigated, has 
hitherto been between law on one ſide, and the ar- 


| bitrary will of a deſpot on the other. But if we 


would eſtimate truly the merits of law, we ſhould 
firſt cqnſider it as it is in itſelf, and then, if neceſ- 
ſary, ſearch for the moſt eligible principle that may 
be ſubſtituted in its place. 

It has been recommended, as © affording infor- 
mation to the different members of the community 
reſpecting the principles which will be adopted in 
deciding upon their actions.” It has been repre- 
ſented as the higheſt degree of iniquity, “ to try 
men by an ex peſt facto law, or indeed in any other 
manner than by the letter of a law, formally made, 
and ſufficiently promulgated.” 

How far it will be fafe altogether to annihilate 
this principle we ſhall preſently have occaſion to 
enquire. It is obvious at firſt ſight to remark, that 


it is of moſt importance in a country where the 


ſyſtem of juriſprudence 1s moſt capricious and ab- 
furd. If it be deemed criminal in any ſociety to 
wear clothes of a particular texture, or buttons of a 
particular compoſition, it is natural to exclaim, that 


i is high time the juriſprudence of that ſociety 
ſhould 
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ſhould inform its members what are the fantaſtic BURY 
rules by which they mean to proceed, But, if a Vt 
ſociety be contented with the rules of juſtice, and do 9 
not aſſume to itſelf the right of diſtorting or adding 

to thoſe rules, there law is evidently a leſs neceſſary 
inſtitution. The rules of juſtice would be more 

clearly and effectually taught by an actual inter- 

courſe with human ſociety unreſtrained by the fet- 

ters of prepoſſeſſion, than they can be by cate- 

chiſms and codes “. 

One reſult of the inſtitution of law is, that the Lv, r. 
inſtitution once begun, can never be brought to a . 
cloſe. Edict is heaped upon edict, and volume 
upon volume. This will be moſt the caſe, where pere 
the government is moſt popular, and its proceed- fads. 
ings haye moſt in them of the nature of deliberation. 

Surely this is no ſlight indication that the principle 
is wrong, and that of conſequence, the farther we 
proceed in the path it marks out to us, the more 
ve ſhall be bewildered. No taſk can be leſs hope- 
ful than that of effecting a coalition between a right 
principle and a wrong. He that ſeriouſly and ſin- 
cerely attempts it, will perhaps expoſe himſelf to 
more palpable ridicule, than he who, inſtead of 
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this diſad- 
Caſe is a rule to itſelf.” No action of any man was — 


ever the ſame as any other action, had ever the 
* Book YI, Chap. VIII. 


profeſſing two oppolite ſyſtems, ſhould adhere to 4 
tie worſt, . * 
There is no maxim more clear than this,“ Every Caufes «f A 
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ſame degree of utility or injury. It ſhould ſeem to 
be the buſineſs of juſtice, to diſtinguiſh the qualities 
of men, and not, which has hitherto been the prac- 
tice, to confound them. But what has been the 
reſult of an attempt to do this in relation to law ? 
As new caſes occur, the law is perpetually found 
deficient, How ſhould it be otherwiſe ? Lawgivers 
have not the faculty of unlimited preſcience, and 
cannot define that which is infinite. The alterna- 
tive that remains, 1s either to wreſt the law to in- 
clude a cafe which was never in the contemplation 


of the author, or to make a new law to provide for 


this particular caſe. Much has been done in the 
firſt of theſe modes. The quibbles of lawyers and 
the arts by which they refine and diſtort the ſenſe of 
the Jaw, are proverbial. But, though much is 
done, every thing cannot be thus done. The abuſe 
would ſometimes be too palpable. Not to fay, 
that the very education that enables the lawyer, 
when he is employed for the proſecutor, to find out 


offences the lawgiver never meant, enables him, 


2 uncertain: 


when he is employed for the defendant, to find out 
ſubterfuges that reduce the law to a nullity. It is 
therefore perpetually neceſſary to make new laws. 
Theſe laws, in order to efcape evaſion, are fre- 
quently tedious, minute and circumlocutory. The 
volume in which juſtice records her preſcriptions 15 
for ever increaſing, and the world would not contain 

the books that might be written. 
The conſequence of the infinitude of law is its 
uncers 
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uncertainty. This ſtrikes directly at the principle BQOKYH- 
upon which law is founded. Laws were made to II. 
put an end to ambiguity, and that each man might 
know what he had to expect. How well have they 
anſwered this purpoſe ? Let us inſtance in the arti- —— is 
cle of property. Two men go to law for a certain property. 
eſtate, They would not go to law, if they had not 
both of them an opinion of their ſucceſs. But we 
may ſuppoſe them partial in their own cafe. They 
would not continue to go to law, if they were not 
both promiſed ſucceſs by their lawyers. Law was 
made rhat a plain man might know what he had to 
expect, and yet the moſt ſkilful practitioners differ 
about the event of my ſuit. It will ſometimes 
happen that the moſt celebrated pleader in the 
kingdom, or the firſt counſel in the ſervice of the 
crown, ſhall aſſure me of infallible ſucceſs, five 
minutes before another law officer, ſtyled the keeper 
of the king's conſcience, by ſome unexpected jug- 
gle decides it againſt me. Would the iſſue have 
been equally uncertain, if I had had nothing to 
truſt to but the plain unperverted ſenſe of a jury of 
my neighbours, founded in the ideas they enter- 
tained of general juſtice? Lawyers have abſurdly 
maintained, that the expenſiveneſs of law 1s ne- 
ceſſary to prevent the unbounded multiplication of 
ſuits ; but the true ſource of this multiplication is 
uncertainty, Men do not quarrel about that which 
is evident, but that which is obſcure, 

He that would ſtudy the laws of a country ac- 
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cuſtomed to legal ſecurity, muſt begin with the 
volumes of the ſtatutes. He muſt add a ſtrict 
enquiry into the common or unwritten law ; and he 
ought to digreſs into the civil, the eccleſiaſtical and 
canon law. To underſtand the intention of the 


authors of a law, he muſt be acquainted with their 


characters and views, and with the various circum- 
ſtances, to which it owed its riſe, and by which it 
was modified while under deliberation. To under- 
ſtand the weight and interpretation that will be 
allowed to it in a court of juſtice, he muſt have 


| ſtudied the whole collection of records, deciſions 


and precedents. Law was originally deviſed that 
ordinary men might know what they had to expect 
and there is not at this day a lawyer exiſting in 
Great Britajn, vaia-glorious enough to pretend that 
he has maſtered the code. Nor muſt it be forgot- 
ten that time and induſtry, even were they infinite, 
would not ſuffice. It is a labyrinth without end; 
it is a maſs of contradictions that cannot be extri- 
cated. Study will enable the lawyer to find in it 
plauſible, perhaps unanſwerable, arguments for any 
ſide of almoſt any queſtion; but it would argue the 
utmoſt folly to ſuppoſe that the ſtudy of law can 

lead to knowledge and certainty. | 
A farther conſideration that will demonſtrate the 
abſurdity of law in its moſt general acceptation 1s, 
that it is of the nature of prophecy. Its taſk is to 
deſcribe what will be the actions of mankind, and 
to dictate deciſions reſpecting them. Its merits in 
2 this 
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this te ſpect have already been decided under the BOOK vit. 


CHAP. 


head of promiſes . The language of ſuch a pro- Vin. 
cedure is, © We are ſo wiſe, that we can draw no Ls e 2 


additional knowledge from circumſtances as they tes: 


occur; and we pledge ourſelves that, if it be other- 

wiſe, the additional knowledge we acquire ſhall 
produce no effect upon our conduct.“ It is proper check the 
to obſerve, that this ſubject of law may be conſi- opiuioaz 
dered in ſome reſpects as more properly belonging 

to the topic of the preceding book. Law tends, 

no leſs than creeds, catechiſms and teſts, to fix the 

human mind in a ſtagnant condition, and to ſubſti- 

tute a principle of permanence, in the room of that 
unceaſing perfectibility which is the only ſalubrious 
element of mind. All the arguments therefore 

which were employed upon that occaſton may be 
applied to the ſubject now under conſideration. 

The fable of Procruſtes preſents us with a faint are deftruce 
ſhadow of the perpetual effort of law. In defiance — 
of the great principle of natural philoſophy, that 9 
there are not ſo much as two atoms of matter of 
the ſame ſorm through the whole univerſe, it 
endeavours to reduce the actions of men, which 
are compoſed of a thouſand evaneſcent elements, 
to one ſtandard. We have already ſeen the ten- 
dency of this endeavour in the article of murder f. 

It was in the contemplation of this ſyſtem of juriſ- 
prudence, that the ſtrange maxim was invenied, 
that © ſtrict juſtice would often prove the higheſt 
* Book III, Chap. III. 
+ Book II, Chap, VI. Book VII, Chap. IV. 
injuſtice. 
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injuſtice #.” There is no more real juſtice in er- 
deavouring to reduce the actions of men into 
clafſes, than there was in the ſcheme to which we 
have juſt alluded, of reducing all men to the ſame 
ſtature. If on the contrary juſtice be a reſult flow- 
ing from the contemplation of all the circumſtances 
of each individual caſe, if the only criterion of juſ- 
tice be general utility, the inevitable conſequence 
is that, the more we have of juſtice, the more we 
ſhall have of truth, virtue and happineſs. 

From all theſe confiderations we can ſcarcely 
heſitate to conclude univerſally that law is an inſt}- 
tution of che moſt pernicious tendency. 

The ſubject will receive ſome additional eluci- 
dation, if we conſider the perniciouſneſs of law in 
its immediate relation to thoſe who practiſe it. Ii 
there ought to be no ſuch thing as law, the protel- 
fion of a lawyer is no doubt entitled to our diſap- 
probation, A lawyer can ſcarcely fail to be a di- 
honeſt man, This is leſs a ſubject for cenſure than 
regret. Men are the creatures of the necefſit!cs 
under which they are placed. He that is habit. 
ally goaded by the incentives of vice, will not fal 
to be vicious. He that is perpetually converſant 
in quibbles, falfe colours and ſophiſtry, cannot 
equally cultivate the generous emotions of the ſoul 
and the nice diſcernment of rectitude. If a ſingle 
individual can be found who is but ſuperficially 
tainted with the contagion, how many men on the 
other hand, in whom we ſaw the promiſe of tae 


* Summun jus ſumma injuria. 


ſublime 
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ſublimeſt virtues, have by this trade been ren - BOOK VIE. 
dered indifferent to confiſtency or acceſſible to a 

bribe? Be it obſerved, that theſe remarks apply 
principally to men eminent or ſucceſsful 1n their 
profeſſion. He that enters into an employment 
careleſsly and by way of amuſement, is much leſs 

under its influence (though he will not eſcape), 

than he that enters into it with ardour and de- 

votion. 

Let us however ſuppoſe, a circumſtance which 
is perhaps altogether impoſſible, that a man ſhall 
be a perfectly honeſt lawyer. He is determined 
to plead no cauſe that he does not believe to be 
juſt, and to employ no argument that he does not 
apprehend to be ſolid, He defigns, as far as his 
ſphere extends, to ſtrip law of its ambiguities, and 
to ſpeak the manly language of reaſon, This man 
is no doubt highly teſpectable ſo far as relates to 
himſelf, but it may be queſtioned whether he be 
not a more pernicious member of ſociety than the 
diſhoneſt lawyer. The hopes of mankind in rela- 
tion to their future progreſs, depend upon their 
obſerving the genuine effects of erroneous inſtitu- 
tions. But this man is employed in ſoftening and 
maſking theſe effects. His conduct has a direct 
tendency to poſtpone the reign of ſound policy, 
and to render mankind tranquil in the midſt of 
imperfection and ignorance. 

The true principle which onght to be ſubſti- 
tuted in the room of law, is that of reaſon exerciſ- 
ing an uncontrolled juriſdiction upon the circum- 

ſtance 
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#0OK VI. ſtances of the caſe. To this principle no objection 


= - viii. can ariſe on the ſcore of wiſdom. It is not to be 
| few E 
Abolition of ſuppoſed that there are not men now exiſting, 
dated on e Whoſe intellectual accompliſhments riſe to the level 
n: of law. Law we ſometimes call the wifdom of 
our andeſtors. But this is a ſtrange impoſi- 
tion. It was as frequently the diate of their 
paſſion, of timidity, jealouſy, a monopoliſing 
ſpirit, and a luſt of power that knew no bounds, 
Are we not obliged perpetually to reviſe and 
remodel this miſnamed wiſdom of our anceſ- 
tors? to correct it by a detection of their igno- 
rance, and a cenſure of their intolerance? But, 
if men can be found among us whoſe wiſdom is 
equal to the wiſdom of law, it will ſcarcely be 
maintained, that the truths they have to communi- 
cate will be the worſe for having no authority, but 
. that which they derive from the reaſons that ſup- 
— port them. 

x ef eandour: It may however be alleged that, if there be 
| little difficulty in ſecuring a current portion of 
. wiſdom, there may nevertheleſs be ſomething to 
„ be feared from the paſſions of men. Law may be 
3 ſuppoſed to have been conſtructed in the tranquil 
* ſerenity of the ſoul, a ſuitable monitor, to check 

the inflamed mind with which the recent memory 

of ills might induce us to proceed to the exerciſe 
of coercion.” This is the moſt conſiderable argu- 
ment that can be adduced in favour of the pre- 
voailing ſyſtem, and therefore deſerves a mature 


examination. 


The 


* 
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The true anſwer to this ohjection is, that nothing 
can be improved but in conformity to its nature. 
If we conſult for the welfare of man, we muſt per- 
petually bear in mind the ſtructure of man. It 
muſt be admitted that we are imperfect, ignorant, 
the ſlaves of appearances. Theſe defects can be 
removed by no indirect method, but only by the 
introduction of knowledge. A ſpecimen of the 
indirect method we have in the doctrine of ſpiri- 
tual infallibility. It was obſerved that men were 
liable to error, to diſpute for ever without coming 
to a deciſion, and to miſtake in their moſt import- 
ant intereſts, What was wanting, was ſuppoſed to 
be a criterion and a judge of controverſies. What 
was attempted, was to endue truth with a viſible 
form, and then repair to the oracle we had erected. 

The caſe reſpecting law is exactly parallel to 
this. Men were aware of the deceitfulneſs of ap- 
pearances, and they ſought a taliſman to guard 
them from impoſition. Suppoſe I were to deter- 
mine at the commencement of every day upon a 
certain code of principles to which I would con- 
form the conduct of the day, and at the com- 
mencement of every year the conduct of the year. 
Suppoſe I were to determine that no circumſtances 
ſhould be allowed, by the light they afforded, to 
modify my conduct, left I ſhould become the 
dupe of appearance and the ſlave of paſſion. This 
is a juſt and accurate image of every ſyſtem of per- 


manence, Such ſyſtems are formed upon the idea 
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I muſt teach him to feel himſelf, to bow to no au- 
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of ſtopping the perpetual motion of the machine, 
leſt it ſhould ſometimes fall into diſorder. | 

This conſideration muſt ſufficiently perſuade an 
impartial mind that, whatever inconveniences may 
ariſe from the paſſions of men, the introduction of 
fixed Jaws cannot be the genuine remedy. Let us 
conſider what would be the operation and pro- 
greſſive ſtate of theſe paſſions, provided men were 
truſted to the guidance of their own diſcretion, 
Such is the diſcipline that a reaſonable ſtate of ſo- 
ciety employs with reſpe& to man in his indivi- 
dual capacity * : why ſhould it not be equally 
valid with reſpe& to men acting in a collective ca- 
pacity? Inexperience and zeal would prompt me 
to reſtrain my neighbour whenever he is acting 
wrong, and, by penalties and inconveniences de- 
ſignedly interpoſed, to cure him of his errors. But 
reaſon evinces the folly of this proceeding, and 
teaches me that, if he be not accuſtomed to de- 
pend upon the energies of intellect, he will never 
riſe to the dignity of a rational being. As long 
as a man is held in the trammels of obedience, and 
habituated to look to ſome foreign guidance for 
the direction of his conduct, bis underſtanding and 
the vigour of his mind will ſleep. Do I deſire to 
raiſe him to the energy of which he is capable? 


thority, to examine the principles he entertains, and 
render to his mind the reaſon of his conduct. 


„Bock V, Chap. XX, p. 174. 
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The habits which are thus ſalutary to the indi- 
vidual, will be equally falutary in the tranſactions 
of communitiess Men are weak at preſent, be- 
cauſe they have always been told they are weak, 
and muſt not be truſted with themſclves. Take 
them out of their ſhackles, bid them enquire, rea- 
ſon and judge, and you will ſoon find them very 
different beings. Tell them that they have paſ- 
ſions, are occaſionally haſty, intemperate and inju- 
rious, but they muſt be truſted with themſelves. 
Tell them that the mountains of parchment in 
which they have been hitherto intrenched, are fit 
only to impoſe upon ages of ſuperſtition and igno- 
trance; that henceforth we will have no dependence 
but upon their {pontancous juſtice ; that, if their 
paſſions be gigantic, they mult riſe with gigantic 
energy to ſubdue them ; that, if their decrees be 
iniquitous, the iniquity ſhall be all their own. The 
effect of this diſpoſition of things will ſoon be vi- 
fible; mind will riſe to the level of its fituation ; 
juries and umpires will be penetrated with the 
magnitude of the truſt repoſed in them. 

It may be no uninſtructive ſpectacle to ſurvey 
the progreſſive eſtabliſhment of juſtice in the ſtate 
of things which is here recommended, Ar firſt, 
it may be, a few deciſions will be made uncom- 
monly abſurd or atrocious. But the authors of 
theſe deciſions will be confounded, with the un- 
popularity and diſgrace in which they have in- 
volved themſelves. In reality, whatever were the 
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BOOKVII. original ſource of law, it ſoon became cheriſhed a: 


a cloke for oppreſſion. Its obſcurity was of uſe 


to miſlead the inquiſitive eye of the ſufferer, Its 


antiquity ſerved to divert a conſiderable part of the 
odium, from the perpetrator of the injuſtice to the 
author of the law, and ſtill more to diſarm that 
odium by the influence of ſuperſtitious awe. It was 
well known that unvarniſhed, barefaced oppreſſion 
could not fail to be the victim of its own 
operations. | 

To this ſtatement it may indeed be objected, 
ce that bodies of men have oſten been found callous 
to cenſure, and that the diſgrace, being amicably 
divided among them all, is imolerable to none.” 
In this obſervation there is conſiderable force, but 
it is 1napplicable to the preſent argument. To 
this ſpecies of abuſe one of two things is indiſpen- 
ſibly neceflary, either numbers or ſecrecy. To this 
abuſe therefore it will be a fufficient remedy, that 
each juriſdiction be conſiderably limited, and all 
tranſactions conducted in an open and explicit man- 
ner.—1o proceed, 

The juridical deciſions that were made imme- 
diately after the abolition of law, would differ little 
from thoſe during its empire. They would be 
the decitions of prejudice and habit. But habit, 
having loft the centre about which it revolved, 
would diminiſh in the regularity. of its operations. 
Thoſe to whom the arbitration of any queſtion 
was intruſted, would trequently recollect that the 
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whole caſe was committed to their deliberation, N 


and they could not fail occaſionally to examine 
themſelves, reſpecting the reaſon of thoſe princi- 
ples which had hitherto patfed uncontrovetted. 
heir underſtandings would grow enlarged, in pro- 
portion as they felt the importance of their truſt, 
and the unbounded freedom of their inveſtigation. 
Here then would commence an aulpicious order 
of things, of which no underſtanding of man at 
preſent in exiitence can forctel the reſult, the de- 
thronement of implicit faith, and the inauguration 
of unclouded juſtice. 

Some of the concluſions of which this ſtate of 
things would be the harbinger, have been already 
{cen in the judgment that would be made of of- 
fences againſt the community *. Offences argning 
infinite variety in che depravity from which they 
ſprung, would no longer be confounded under 
ſome general name, Juries would grow as per- 
ſpicacious in diſtinguiſhing, as they are now indiſ- 
criminate in confounding, the merit of actions and 
characters. 

Let us conſider the effects of the abolition of law 
as it reſpects the article of property. As ſoon as the 
minds of men became ſomewhat weaned from the 
unfeeling uniformity of the preſent ſyſtem, they would 
begin to enquire after equity. In this ſituation let us 
{uppoſe a litigated ſucceſſion brought before them, 
to which there were five heirs, and that the ſentence 
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BOOKVII. of their old legiſlation had directed the diviſion of 


VL this property into five equal ſhares. They would 

S>—. begin to enquire into the wants and ſituation of the 

claimants. The firſt we will ſuppoſe to have a fair 

character and be proſperous in the world: he is a 

reſpectable member of ſociety, but farther wealth 

would add little either to his ulefulneſs or his enjoy- 

ment. The ſecond is a miſerable object, periſhing 

with want, and overwhelmed with calamity. The 

third, though poor, 1s yet tranquil; but there is a 

ſituation to which his virtue leads him to aſpire and 

in which he may be of uncommon ſervice, but 

which he cannot with propriety accept, without a 

capital equal to two fifths of the whole ſucceſſion. 

One of the claimants is an unmarried woman paſt 

the aze of childbearing. Another is a widow, un- 

8 provided, and with a numerous family depending 

on her ſuccour. The firſt queſtion that would ſug- 

geſt itſelf to unprejudiced perſons, having the allot- 

ment of this ſucceſſion referred to their unlimited 

deciſion, would be, what juſtice is there in the in- 

diſcriminate partition which has hitherto prevailed ? 

This would be one of the early ſuggeſtions that 

would produce a ſhock in the prevailing ſyſtem of 

property, Toenquire into the general iſſue of theſe 

ſuggeſtions is the principal object of the following 
book. 

An obſervation which cannot have eſcaped the 
reader in the peruſal of this chapter, is, that law is 
merely relative to the exerciſe of political force, and 
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muſt periſh when the neceſſity for that force ceaſes, BOOK VIL. 


if the influence of truth do not flill ſooner extirpate 
it from the practice of mankind, 


CHAP. IX. 
OF PARDONS, 


Their abſurdity. — Their origin. — Their abuſes, — 
Their arbitrary character. —Deſtrutftive of morality, 


HERE is one other topic which belongs to 
the ſubject of the preſent book, but which 
may be diſmiſſed in a very few words, becauſe, 
though it has unhappily been in almoſt all caſes ne- 
glected in practice, it 1s a point that ſeems to admit 
of uncommonly ſimple and irreſiſtible evidence : 
I mean, the ſubject of pardons. 

The very word to a reflecting mind is fraught 
with abſurdity. © What is the rule that ought in 
all caſes to direct my conduct?“ Surely juſtice ; 
underſtanding by juſtice the greateſt utiliry of the 
whole maſs of beings that may be influenced by 
my conduct. What then is clemency ?” It can 
be nothing but the pitiable egotiſm of him who 
imagines he can do ſomething better than juſtice. 
«Is it right that I ſhould ſuffer conſtraint for a cer- 
tain offence ?” The rectitude of my ſuffering muſt 
be founded in its tendency to promote the general 
Dd4 welfarc. 
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BOOKYII. welfare. He therefore that pardons me, iniqui. 

t——  toully prefers the imaginary intereſt of an individual, 
and utterly neglects what he owes to the whole, 
He beſtows that which I ought not to receive, and 
which he has no right to give. © Is it right on the 
contrary that I ſhauld not undergo the ſuffering in 
queſtion ? Will he, by reſcuing me from ſuffering, 
do a benefit to me and no injury to others?“ Fe 
will then be a notorious delinquent, if he allow me 
to ſuffer, There is indeed a conſiderable defect in 
this laſt ſuppoſition. It, while he benefits me, he 
do no injury to others, he is infallibly performing a 
public fervice. If I ſuffered in the arbitrary man- 
ner which the ſuppoſition includes, the whole would 
ſuſtain an unqueſtionable injury in the injuſtice that 
was perpetrated, And yet the man who prevents 
this odious injuſtice, has been accuſtomed to ar- 
rogate to himſelf the attribute of clement, and the 
apparently ſublime, but in reality tyrannical, name 
of forgiveneis. For, if he do more than has been 
here deicribed, inſtead of glory, he ought to take 
ſhame to himſelf, as an enemy to the intereſt of hu- 
man kind. If every action, and eſpecially every 
action in which the happineſs of a rational being is 
concerned, be ſuſceptible of a certain rule, then ca- 
price muſt be in all caſes excluded: there can be 
no action, which, if I negicct, I ſhall have dii- 
charged my duty, and, if I perform, I ſhall be en- 
titied to applauſe. 

Their or- The pernicious effect of the ſyſtem of pardons :s 

Ve | peculiarly 
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peculiarly glaring. It was firſt invented as the 
miſerable ſupplement to a ſanguinary code, the 
atrociouſneſs of which was ſo conſpicuous, that irs 
miniſters either dreaded the reſiſtance of the people 
if it were indiſcriminately executed, or themſelves 
ſhrunk with unconquerable repugnance from the 
devaſtation it commanded. The ſyſtem of pardons 
obviouſly aſſociates with the ſyſtem of law; for, 
though you may call every inſtance in which one 
man occaſions the death of another by the name of 
murder, yet the injuſtice would be too great, to 
apply to all inſtances the fame treatment. Define 
murder as accurately as you pleaſe, the ſame con- 
ſequence, the ſame diſparity of caſes will obtrude 
itſelf, It is neceſſary therefore to have a court of 
reaſon, . to which the deciſions of à court of law 
ſhall be brought for revital. 

But how is this court, inexpreſſibly more import- 
ant than the other, to be conſt tuted ? Here lies 
the eſſence of the matter; the reſt is form. A 
jury is impanelled, to tell you the generical name 
of the action; a judge preſides, to read out of the 
diſpenſatory of law the remedy annexed to that name; 
laſt of all, comes the court of enquiry which is to de- 
cide whether the remedy of the diſpenſatory be ſuit- 
able to the circumſtances of this particular caſe. This 
authority has uſually been lodged in the firlt inſtance 
with the judge, and in the laſt reſort with the king 
in council. Now, laying aſide the propriety or 
impropriety of this particular ſeleRion, there is one 
gricvous 
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grievous abuſe which ought to ſtrike the moſt ſu. 
perficial obſerver. Theſe perſons, with whom the 
principal truſt is repoſed, conſider their functions 
in this reſpect as a matter purely incidental, exer- 
ciſe them with ſupineneſs, and in many inſtances 
with the moſt ſcanty materials to guide their judg- 
ment. This grows in a conſiderable degree out 
of the very name of pardon, which implies a work 
of ſupererogatory benevolence. 

From the manner in which pardons are diſpenſed 
inevitably flows the uncertainty of puniſhment. It 
is too evident that puniſhment is inflicted by no 
certain rules, and of conſequence the lives of a 
thouſand victims are immolated in vain. Not 
more than one half or one third of the offenders, 
whom the law condemns to death in this metro- 
polis, are made to ſuffer the ſentence that is pro- 
nounced, Is it poſſible that each offender ſhould 


not flatter himſelf that he ſhall be among the num- 


ber that eſcapes ? Such a ſyſtem, to ſpeak it 
truly, is a lottery of death, in which each man 
draws his ticket for repricve or execution, as unde- 
tinable accidents ſhall decide, 

It may be aſked whether the abolition of law 
would not produce equal uncertainty ? By no means, 
The principles of king and council in ſuch cates 
are very little underſtood, either by themſelves or 
others. The principles of a jury of his neighbours 
commiſſioned to pronounce upon the whole of the 


caſe, the criminal eafily gueſſes. He has only 
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to appeal to his own ſentiments and experience. BOOK VIT, 
Reaſon is a thouſand times more explicit and in- 
tel izible than law; and when we were accuſtomed 

to conſult her, the certainty of her deciſions would 

be ſuch as men, practiſed in our pretent courts, are 

totally unable to conceive. 

Another very important conſequence grows out DeſtruQive 
of the ſyſtem of pardons. A ſyſtem of pardons is Wa 
a ſyſtem of unmitigated ſlavery. I am taught to 
expect a certain defirable event, from what? From 
the clemency, the uncontroled, unmerited kindneſs 
of a fellow mortal. Can any leſſon be more de- 
grading? The puſillanimous ſervility of the man 
who devotes himſelf with everlaſting obſequiouſneſs 
to another, becauſe that other, having begun to be 
unjuſt, relents in his career ; the ardour with which 
he confeſſes the rectitude of his ſentence and the 
enormity of his deſerts, will conſtitute a tale that 
. future ages will find it difficult to underſtand, 

t What are the ſentiments in this reſpect that are 
n alone worthy of a rational being? Give me that, and 
- that only, which without injuſtice you cannot refuſe. 

More than juſtice it would be diſgraceful for me to 
w ak, and for you to beſtow. I ſtand upon the 


. foundation of right. This is a title, which brute 
es force may refuſe to acknowledge, but which all the 
ot force in the world cannot annihilate. By reſiſting 
Irs this plea you may prove yourſelf unjuſt, but in 


he WH Vielding to it you grant me but my due. If, all 
ly things conſidered, I be the fit ſubject of a benefit, 
19 the 
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the benefit is merited : merit in any other ſenſe i; 
contradictory and abſurd. If you beſtow upon me 
unmerited advantage, you are a recreant from the 
general good. I may be baſe enough to thank 
you ; but, if I were virtuous, I ſhould condemn 
you. | 

Theſe ſentiments alone are conſiſtent with true 
independence of mind. He that is accuſtomed to 
regard virtue as an affair of favour and grace, can- 
not be eminently virtuous. If he occaſionally per- 
form an action of apparent kindneſs, he will applaud 
the generoſity of his ſentiments ; and, if he abſtain, 


he will acquit himſelf with the queſtion, © May! 


not do what I will with my own ?” In the fame 
manner, when he is treated benevolently by ano- 
ther, he will in the firſt place, be unwilling to exa- 
mine ſtrictly into the reaſonableneſs of this treat- 
ment, becauſe benevolence, as he imagines, 1s not 
ſubje& to any inflexibility of rule; and, in the ſecond 
place, he will, not regard his benefactor with that 
erect and unembarraſied mien, that complete ſenſe 
of equality, which is the only immoveable baſis of 
virtue and happineſs. 
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haportance of this topic.—Plan for its diſculſiun.— 
Definition. — Subject of the preſent chapter f the 
next, —Principle of deciſion flated. —Rights of man. 
 —Superfluities appreciated — Love of diſtinction.— 
Direction which this paſſion is capable of receiving. 
O merit and reward. —Sy/tem of popular mora- 
lit on this ſubjetb.— Its defef7s. 


HE ſubject of property is the key- ſtone that ROO 
completes the fabric of political juſtice. Ac- cu. x, 
cording as our ideas reſpecting it are crude or correct, 3 
they will enlighten us as to the conſequences of a ſmple this pic. 
form of ſociety without government, and remove the pug v. 

prejudices that attach us to complexity, There is 


nothing 
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nothing that more powerfully tends to diſtort ou 


cerning the goods of fortune. Finally, the period that 
muſt put an end to the ſyſtem of coercion and puniſh. 
ment, 1s intimately connected with the circumſtance 
of property's being placed upon an equitable baſis, 

Various abuſes of the moſt incontrovertible na- 
ture have inſinuated themſclves into the adminiſtra- 
tion of property. Each of theſe abuſes might uſefully 
be made the ſubject of a ſeparate inveiligation, 
We might enquire into the vexations of this tort 
that are produced by the dreams of national preat- 
neſs, and the vanity of public offices and magiſtrates, 
This would lead us to a juſt eſtimate of the dit- 
ferent kinds of taxation, landed or mercantile, 
having the neceſſaries or the luxuries of life for 
their ſubject of operation. We might examine into 
the abuſes which have adhered to the commercial 
ſyſtem ; monopolies, charters, patents, protecting 
duties, prohibitions and bounties. We might con- 
ſider the rights of the church : firſt fruits and 
tithes. All theſe diſquiſitions would tend to 
ſhow the incalculable importance of this ſubject. 
But, excluding them all from the preſent enquiry, 
it ſhall be the buſineſs of what remains of this 
work to examine the ſubject in its moſt general 
principles, and by that means endeavour to dil- 
cover the ſource, not only of the abuſes above 
enumerated, but of others of innumerable kinds, 
too multiſarious and ſubtle to enter into ſo briet 


a catalogue, 
2 The 
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The ſubje& to which the doctrine of property 
relates, 1s, all thofe things which conduce, or may 
be conceived to conduce, to the benert or plea- 
ſure of man, and which can no otherwiſe be ap- 
plied to the uſe of one or more perſons than by 
a permanent or temporary excluſion of the reſt of 
the ſpecies. Such things in particular are food, 
clothing, habitation and furniture. 

Upon this fubje& two queſtions unavoidably 


ariſe. Who is the perſon entitled to the uſe of cherer: 


any particular article of this kind ? Who 1s the per- 
ſon in whole hands the preſervation and diſtribution 
of any number of theſe articles will be moſt juſtly 
and beneficially veſted ? 

The anſwer to the firſt of theſe queſtions is eaſy 
upon the principles of the preſent work. Juſtice 
has been proved to be a rule applicable to all the 
concerns of man. It pronounces upon every caſe 
that can ariſe, and leaves nothing to the diſpoſal 
of a momentary caprice *®. There is not an article 
of the kinds above ſpecified, which will not ul- 
timately be the inſtrument of more benefit and 
happineſs in one individual mode of application, 
than in any other that can be deviſed. This iz 
the application it ought to receive. 

We are here led to the conſideration of that ſpe- 
cies of rights, which was deſignedly poſtponed in an 
earlier diviſion of this work T. Every man has a 


* Vol. I, Book II, Chap. II. 
+ Vol. I, Book II, Chap. V, p. 178. 
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right to that, the excluſive poſſeſſion of which being 
awarded to him, a greater ſum of benefit or plea- 
ſure will reſult, than could have ariſen from its 
being otherwiſe appropriated. This is the ſame 
principle as that juſt delivered, with a ſlight varia- 
rion of form. If man have a right to any thing, 
he has a right to juſtice. Theſe terms, as they 
have ordinarily been uſed in moral enquiry, are, 
ſtrictly and properly ſpeaking, convertible terms. 
Let us ſee how this principle will operate in the 
inferences it authoriſes us to make. Human beings 
are partakers of a common nature ; what conduces 
to the benefit or pleaſure of one man, will conduce 
to the benefit or pleaſure of another“. Hence it 
follows, upon the principles of equal and impartial 
juſtice, that the good things of the world are a 
common ſtock, upon which one man has as valid | 
a title as another to draw for what he wants. It 
appears in this reſpect, as formerly it appeared in 
wal the caſe of our claim to the forbearance of each 
A | other , that each man has a ſphere, the limit and i 
* termination of which is marked out by the equal 
d 4 ſphere of his neighbour. I have a right to the 
be means of ſubſiſtence ; he has an equal right. I have i 


5 a right to every pleaſure I can participate without by 
; injury to myſelf or others; his title in this reſpect t 
is of ſimilar extent. m 
«wn This view of the ſubject will appear the more 5 

ciated. 
* Vol. I, Book III, Chap. III, p. 147. be 


+ Vol. 1, Book 11, Chap. V, p. 168. 
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ſtriking, if we paſs in review the good things of 
the world. They may be divided into four claſſes, 
ſubſiſtence, the means of intellectual and moral im- 
provement, unexpenſive gratifications, and ſuch 
gratifications as are by no means eſſential to health- 
ful and vigorous exiſtence, and cannot be purchaſed 
but with conſiderable labour and induſtry. It is 
the laſt claſs principally that interpoſes an obſtacle 
in the way of equal diſtribution. It will be matter 
of after=conſideration how far and how many arti- 
cles of this claſs would be admiſlible into the pureſt 
mode of ſocial exiſtence “. But in the mean time 
it is unavoidable to remark the inferiority of this 
claſs to the three preceding. Without 1t we may 
enjoy to a great extent, activity, contentment and 
chearfulneſs. And in what manner are theſe ſeem- 
ing ſuperfluities uſually procured ? By abridging 
multitudes of men to a deplorable degree in points 
of eſſential moment that one man may be accom- 
modated with ſumptuous yet, ſtrictly conſidered, 
inſignificant luxuries. Suppoſing the alternative 
could fairly be brought home to a man, and it 
could depend upon his inſtant deciſion, by the ſa- 
erifice of theſe to give to five hundred of his fel- 
low beings leiſure, independence, conſcious digni- 
ty, and whatever can refine and enlarge the hu- 
man underſtanding, it is impoſſible to conceive him 
to heſitate, But, though this alternative cannot 
be produced in the caſe of an individual, it will per- 
Chap. VII, 
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haps be found to be the true alternative, when ta- 


ken at once in reference to the ſpecies. 

To the forming a juſt eſtimate of coſtly grati- 
fications it is neceſſary that we ſhould abſtract the 
direct pleaſure on the one hand, from the pleaſure 
they afford us only as inſtruments for fatisfying our 
love of diſtinction. It muſt be admitted in every 


{yſtem of morality, not tainted with monaſtic pre- 
qudices, but adapted to the nature of intelligent 
beings, that, ſo far as relates to ourſelves, and leaving 
our connection with the ſpecies out of the con(:- 


deration, we ought not to refuſe any pleafure, ex- 
cept as it tends to the excluſion of ſome greater 
pleaſure “. But it has already been ſhown F, that 
the difference in the pleaſures of the palate between 
a ſimple and wholeſome diet on the one hand, and 


all the complexities of the moſt ſplendid table cn 
the other, is ſo ſmall, that few men would even 


think it worth the tedium that attends upon a mer 
change of ſervices, if the pleaſure of the palat: 


were the only thing in queſtion, and they had no 
ſpectator to admire their magnificence. He 


- who ſhould form himſelf with the greateſt cate 


upon a ſyſtem of ſolitary ſenſualiſm, would pro. 
bably come at laſt to a deciſion not very differen! 
from that which Epicurus is faid to have adopted, in 
favour of freſh herbs, and water from the ſpring f. 


* Vel. L Book IV. Chap. XI, p. 441- 
+ Vol. I, Book I, Chap. V, p. 72, 73. 
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The ſame obſervation applies to the ſplendour of BOOK 
furniture, equipage and dreſs. So far as relates to CHAP. 1. 
the gratification of the eye, this pleaſure may be 
reaped with leſs trouble and in greater refine- 
ment, from the beauties which nature exhibits 
to our obſervation. No man, if the direct plea- 
ſure were the only thing in conſideration, would 
think the difference to himſelf worth purchaſing 
by the oppreſſion of multitudes, 
But theſe things, though trivial in themſelves, Lo of dt. 
are highly prized from that love of diſtinction es. q 
which is characteriſtic of every human mind. u 
The creditable artiſan or tradeſman exerts a cer- 
tain ſpecies of induſtry to ſupply his immediate k 
wants, But theſe are ſoon ſupplied. The reſt ö 
is exerted, that he may wear a better coat, that he f 
may clothe his wife with gay attire, that he may 5 
have not merely a ſhelter, but a handſome habi- 
tation, not merely bread and fleſh to eat, but that 
he may fet it out with ſuitable decorum. How 3 
many of theſe things would engage his attention, 
if he lived in a deſert iſland, and had no ſpectator 
of his economy ? If we ſurvey the appendages of i 
our perſons, there is ſcarcely an article that 1s not 
1 
5 


in ſome reſpect an appeal to the good will of our 
neighvours, or a refuge againſt their contempt. 
It is for this that the merchant braves the perils 7 
of the ocean, and the mechanical inventor brings ; 
forth the treaſures of his meditation. The ſol- . 
dier advances even to the cannon's mouth, the 5 

E e 2 ſtateſman 
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ſtateſman expoſes himſelf to the rage of an indig- 


nant people, becauſe he cannot bear to paſs 
through life without diſtinction and eſteem. Ex- 
cluſively of certain higher motives which will here- 
after be mentioned, this is the purpoſe of all the 
great exertions of mankind. The man who has 
nothing to provide for but his animal wants, ſcar- 
cely ever (ſhakes off the lechargy of his mind; 
but the love of honour hurries us on to the moſt 
incredible achicvements. 

It muſt be admitted indeed that the love of 
diſtinction appears, from experience and the paſt 


hiſtory of mankind, to have been hitherto their 


ruling paſſion. But the love of diſtinction is ca. 
pable of taking different directions. At preſent 
there is no more certain road to the general defer- 


ence of mankind, than the exhibition of wealth. 


The poet, the wit, the orator, the ſaviour of his 
country, and the ornament of his ſpecies, may 
upon certain occaſions be treated with neglect 


and biting contempt ; but the man who poſſeſſes 
and diſburſes money in profuſion, can ſcarcely 


fail to procure the attendance of the obſequious 
man and the flatterer. But let us conceive this 
erroneous and pernicious eſtimate of things to be 
reverſed. Let us ſuppoſe the avaricious man 
who is deſirous of monopoliſing the means of hap- 
pineſs, and the luxurious man who expends wich. 
out limitation in pampering his appetites that 


* Chap, VI, 
which 
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which in ſtrict juſtice is the right of another, to be 
contemplated with as much diſapprobation, as 
they are now beheld by a miltaken world with de- 
ference and reſpect. Let us imagine the direct 
and unambiguous road to public eſteem to be the 
acquiſition of talent or the practice of virtue, the 
cultivation of ſome ſpecies of ingenyity, or diſplay 
of ſome generovs and expanſive ſentiment; and 
that the perſons who poſſeſs theſe talents were as 
conſpicuouſly treated with affeſtion and efterm, 
as the wealthy are now treated with ſlaviſh at: en- 
tion. This is merely in other words to ſuppoſe 
good ſenſe, and clear and correct perceptions, at 
ſome time to gun the aſcendancy in the world, 
But it is plain that, under the rein of ſuch ſenti- 
ments, the allurements that now wait upon coſtly 
gratification would be for the moſt part annihi- 
lated, If, through the ſpurious and incidental 
recommendations it derives from the love of diſ- 
tinction, it is now rendered to many a principal 
ſource of agreeable ſenſation, under a different 
ſtate of opinion it would not merely be reduced 
to its intrinſic value in point of ſen'ation, but, in 
addition to this, would be connected with ideas of 
injuſtice, unpopularity and diſlike. So ſmall is 
the ſpace which coſtly gratifications are calculated 
unalterably to fill in the catalogue of the means 
of human happineſs. 

It has ſometimes been alleged, as an argument 
againſt the equal rights of men in the point of which 
Ee 3 we 
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we are treating, © that the merits of men are dif- 
ferent, and ought to be differently rewarded.” 
But it may be queſtioned whether this propoſition, 
though true, can with any ſhow of plauſibility be 
applied to the preſent ſubject. Reaſons have been 


_ already ſuggeſted to prove, that poſitive inſtitutions 


Syſtem of 
popular mo- 
rality on 
this ſubjcct. 


do not afford the beſt means for rewarding virtue, 
and that human excellence will be more effectually 
forwarded by thoſe encouragements which inevi- 
tably ariſe out of the ſyſtem of the univerſe *. 
But, excluſively of this confideration, let us recol- 
lect, upon the grounds of what has juſt been 
ſtated, what ſort of reward is thus propoſed to exer- 
tion. © If you ſhow yourſelf deſerving, you ſhall 
have the eſſence of a hundred times more food than 
you can eat, and a hundred times more clothes than 
you can wear, You ſhall have a patent for taking 
away from others the means of a happy and reſpect- 
able exiſtence, and for conſuming them in riotous 
and unmeaning extravagance.” Is this the reward 
that ought to be offered to virtue, or that virtue 
ſhould ſtoop to take ? 

The doctrine of the injuſtice of accumulated 
property has been the foundation of all religious 
morality. Its moſt energetic teachers have been 
irrefiſtibly led to afſert the preciſe truth in this re- 
ſpect. They have taught the rich, that they hold 
their wealth only as a truſt, that they are ſtrictly 
accountable for every atom of their expenditure, 


# Book V, Chap. XII. 
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that they are merely adminiſtrators, and by no 
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means proprietors in chief“. But, while religion cus. 1, 


thus inculcated on mankind the pure principles * 


of juſtice, the majority of its profeſſors have been 
but too apt to treat the practice of juſtice, not as 
2 debt which it ought to be conſidered, but as an 
affair of ſpontaneous generoſity and bounty. 

The effect which is produced, by this accommo- 
dating doctrine is to place the ſupply of our wants 
in the diſpoſal of a few, enabling them to make a 
ſhow of generoſity with what is not truly their own, 
and to purchaſe the ſubmiſſion of the poor by the 
payment of a debt. Theirs is a ſyſtem of clemency 
and charity, inſtead of a ſyſtem of juſtice. It fills 
the rich with unreaſonable pride by the ſpurious de- 
nominations with which it decorates their acts, and 
the poor with ſervility, by leading them to regard 
the ſlender comforts they obtain, not as their in- 
controvertible due, but as the good pleaſure and 
grace of their opulent neighbours, 


* MARK, CHAP. x, ver. 21: ACTS, CHAP, ii, ver. 44, 45+ See 
allo Swift's Sermon on Mutual Subjection. 
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Definition, —Degrees of property—1. in the means of 
ſub}, ence and happineſs —2. in the fruits of our la- 
bour— 3. in the labour of others, — Unfavcurabli 
features of this ſpecies of property. — Ground of obli- 
gation reſpecting it —Origin of prep rty——of inhe- 
ritance and teftetion.— Inſtances of gi atuitous in- 
equality.—Legi/ſlation of titles. — Limitations on the 
preceding reaſoning. —Sacreaneſs of proper. Con- 
cluſion. 
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BOOK I AVING conſidered at large the queſtion of 
CHAP. 11. the perſon entitled to the uſe of the means 
ol benefit or pleaſure, it is time that we proceed to 
the ſecond queſtion, of the perſon in whoſe hands 
the preſervation and diſtribution of any of theſe 
means will be moſt juſtly and beneficially veſted, 
An interval muſt inevitably occur between the 
production of any commodity and its conſumption, 
Thoſe things which are neceſſary for the accom- 
modation of man in ſociety, cannot be obtained 
without the labour of man. When fit for his uſe, 
they do not admit of being left at random, but re- 
quire hat ſome care and vigilance ſhould be exert- 
ed to preſerve them for the period of actual con- 


ſumption, 
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ſumption. They will not in the firſt inſtance fall 


into the poſſeſſion of each individual in the preciſe CHAP. u. 
— — 


proportion neceſſary for his conſumption. Who 
then is to be the factor or ware houſe man, who is to 
watch over their preſervation and preſide at their 
diſtribution? 

This is ſtrictly ſpeaking the queſtion i Þ proper- 
ty. We do not call the perſon who accidentally 
takes his dinner at my table the proprietor of what 
he eats, though it is he in the direct and obvious 
ſenſe who receives the benefit of it. Property im- 
plies ſome permanence of external poſſeſſion, and 
includes in it the idea of a pgſſible competitor. 

Of property there are three degrees. 

The firſt and ſimpleſt degree, is that of my per- 


manent right in thoſe things, the uſe of which be- 


ing attributed to me, a greater ſum of benefit or 
pleaſure will reſult, than could have ariſen from 
their being otherwiſe appropriated. It is of no 
conſequence in this caſe how I came into poſſeſſion 
of them, the only neceſſary conditions being, their 
ſuperior uſefulneſs to me, and that my title co them 
is ſuch as is generally acquieſced in by the commu- 
nity in which I live. Every man is unjult who 
condu:'ts himſelf in ſuch a manner reſpecting theſe 
things, as to infringe in any degree upon my power 
of uſing them, at the the when the uſing them 
will be of real importance to me, 
It has already appeared * that one of the moſt 
# el. I, Book II, Chap. V, VI, 
_. eſſential 
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eſſential of the rights of man, is his right to the for- 
bearance of others ; not merely that they ſhall re- 
frain from every thing that may, by direct conſe- 
quence, affect my life or the poſſeſſion of my powers, 
but that they ſnall reſrain from uſurping upon my 
underſtanding, and ſhall leave me a certain equal 
ſphere ford the exerciſe of my private judgment. 
This is neceſſary, becauſe it is poſſible for them to 
be wrong as well as for me to be ſo, becauſe the 
exerciſe of the underſtanding is eflential to the im- 
provement of man, and becauſe the pain and inter- 
ruption I ſuffer is as real when they infringe, in 
my conception only, upon what is of importance 
to me, as if the infringement had been in the utmaſt 
degree incontrovertible, Hence it follows that no 
man may in ordinary caſes make uſe of my apart- 
ment, furniture or garments, or of my food, in the 
way of barter or loan, without having firſt obtained 
my conſent. | 

The ſecond degree of property is the empire to 
which every man is entitled over the produce of 
his own induſtry, even that part of it the uſe of 
which ought not to be appropriated to himſelf, It 
has been repeatedly ſhown that all the rights of 
man which are of this deſcription, are negative“. 
He has no right of option in the diſpoſal of any 
thing which may fall into his hands, Every ſhil- 
ling of his property, and even every, the minuteſt, 
exertion of his powers, have received their deſtina- 

* Vol. I, Book II, Chap. V. 
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tion from the unalterable decrees of juſtice. He is 
only the ſteward. But ſtill he is the ſteward. 
Theſe things muſt be truſted to his award, checked 
only by the cenſorial power that is veſted in the ge- 
neral ſenſe and favourable or unfavourable opinion 
of that portion of mankind among whom he reſides. 
Man is changed, from the capable ſubject of illimi- 
table excel ence, into the vileſt and moſt deſpicable 
thing that imagination can conceive, when he 1s 
reſtrained from acting upon the dictates of his un- 
derſtanding. All men cannot individually be en- 
titled to exerciſe compulſion on each other, for this 
would produce univerſal anarchy. All men can- 
not collectively be entitled to exerciſe unbounded 
compulſion, for this would produce univerſal ſla- 
very: the interference of government, however 
impartially veſted, is no doubt only to be reſorted 
to upon occaſions of rare occurrence, and indiſ- 
penſible urgency, 

It will readily be perceived that this ſecond ſpe- 
cies of property is in a leſs rigorous ſenſe funda- 
mental than the firſt. It is in one point of view a 
fort of uſurpation. It veſts in me the preſervation 


and diſpenſing of that, which in point of complete 


and abſolute right belongs to you. 

The third degree of property 1s that which oc- 
cupies the moſt vigilant attention in the civiliſed 
ſtates of Europe. It is a ſyſtem, in whatever man- 
ner eſtabliſhed, by which one man enters into the 
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faculty of diſpoſing of the produce of another 
man's induſtry. There is ſcarcely any ſpecies of 


wealth, expenditure or ſplendbur exiſting in any 


civiliſed country, that is not in ſome way produced 
by the expreſs manual labour and corporeal induſ- 
try of the inhabitants of that country. The ſpon- 


ta eous productions of the earth are few, and con- 


tribute lictle to wealth, expenditure or ſplendour, 
Every man may calculate, in every glaſs of wine 
he drinks, and every ornament he annexes to his 
perſon, how many individuals have been con- 
demned to ſlavery and ſweat, inceſſant drudgery, 
unwholeſome food, continual hardſhips, deplorable 


ignorance and brutal inſenſibility, that he may be 


fupplied with theſe luxuries. It is a groſs impoſi- 
tion that men are accuſtomed to put upon them- 
ſelves, when they talk of the property bequeathed 
to them by their anceſtors. The property 1s pro- 
duced by the daily labour of, men who are now in 
exiſtence. All that their anceſtors bequeathed to 
them, was a mouldy patent, which they ſhow as a 
title to extort from their neighbours what the la- 
bour of thoſe neighbours has produced. 

It is clear therefore that the third ſpecies of pro- 
perty, is in dire ct contradiction to the ſecond. 

The moſt deſirable ſtate of human ſociety would 
require, that the quantity of manual labour and cor- 
poreal induſtry to be exerted, and particularly that 
part of it which is not the uninfluenced choice of 


our 
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our own judgment, but is impoſed upon each in- 
dividual by the neceſſity of his affairs, ſhould be 
reduced within as narrow limits as poſſible. For 
any man to enjoy the moſt trivial accommodation, 
while at the ſame time a ſimilar accommodation is 
not acceſſible to every other member of the com- 
municy, is, abſolutely ſpeaking, wrong. All refine- 
ments of luxury, every invention that tends to give 
employment to a great number of labouring hands, 
are directly adverſe to the propagation of happi- 
neſs. Every additional tax that is laid on, every 
new channel that is opened for the expenditure of 
the public money, unleſs it be compenſated (which 
is ſcarcely ever the caſe) by an equivalent deduc- 
tion from the luxuries of the rich, is fo much added 
to the general ſtock of ignorance, drudgery and 
hardſhip. The country-gentleman who, by level- 
ling an eminence, or introducing a ſheet of water 
into his park, finds work for hundreds of induſtri- 
ous poor, is the enemy, and not, as has commonly 
been imagined, the friend, of his ſpecies. Let us 
ſuppoſe that in any country there is now ten times 
as much induſtry and manual labour as there was 
three centuries ago. Except ſo far as this is ap- 
plied to maintain an increaſed population, it is ex- 
pended in the more coſtly indulgences of the rich. 
Very little indeed is employed to increaſe the hap- 
pineſs or conveniences of the poor. They bar-ly 
ſubſiſt at preſent, and they did as much at the re- 
moter period of which we ſpeak, Thoſe who by 
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fraud or force have uſurped the power of buying 
and ſelling the labour of the great mals of the com- 
munity, are ſufticiently diſpoſed to take care that 
they ſhould never do more than ſubſiſt. An ob- 
ject of induſtry added to or taken from the general 
ſtock produces a momentary difference, but things 
ſpeedily fall back into their former ſtate. If every 
labouring inhabitant of Great Britain were able and 
willing to- day to double the quantity of his induſtry, 
for a ſhort time he would derive ſome advantage 
from the increaſed ſtock of commodities produced. 


But the rich would ſpeedily diſcover the means of 


monopoliſing this produce; as they had done the 
former. A ſmall part of it only could conſiſt in 
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obligation 
reſpecting 
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commodities eſſential to the ſimple and unadul- 
terated ſubſiſtence of man, or be fairly diſtributed 
through the community. All that is luxury and 
ſuperfluity, would increaſe the accommodations of 


the rich, and perhaps, by reducing the price of 


luxuries, augment the number of thoſe to whom 
ſuch accommodations were acceſſible. But it 
would afford no alleviation to the great maſs of the 
community. Its more favoured members would 
give their inferiors no greater wages for twenty 

hours' labour, ſuppoſe, than they now do for ten. 
What reaſon is there then that this ſpecies ot 
property ſhould be reſpected 2 Becauſe, ill as tlic 
ſyſtem is, it will perhaps be found that it is better 
than any other which by any means, except thoſe 
of reaſon, the love ot diſtinction, or the love ot 
0 juſtice, 
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juſtice, can be ſubſtituted in its place. It is not 
eaſy to ſay whether miſery or abſurdity would be 
moſt conſpicuous, in af plan which ſhould invite 
every man to ſeize, upon every thing he conceived 
himſelf to want. If by poſitive inſtitution the 
property of every man were equaliſed to-day, 
without a contemporary change in men's diſpoſi- 
tions and ſentiments, it would become unequal 
to-morrow. The ſame evils would ſpring up 
with a rapid growth ; and we ſhould have gained 
nothing by a project which, while it violated 
every man's habits and many men's inclinations, 
would render thoufands miſerable. We have 
already ſhown *, and ſhall have occaſion to-ſhow 
more at large +, how pernicious the conle- 
quences would be, if government were to take 
the whole permanently into their hands, and diſ- 
penſe to every man his daily bread. It may even 
be ſuſpected that agrarian laws, and others of a 
ſimilar tendency, which have been invented for the 
purpoſes of keeping down the fpirit of accumula- 
tion, deſerve ro be regarded as remedies more 
pernicious than the diſeaſe they are intended 
to cure . 

An intereſting queſtion ſuggeſts itſelf in this 
ſtage of the diſcuſſion. How far is the ideas of 
property to be conſidered as the offspring of po- 
ſitive inſtitution? The deciſion of this queſtion 


* Book VI, Chap. VIII, p. 296. + Chap, VIII. 
1 Book VI, Chap. I, p. 213. 
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BOOK may prove extremely eſſential to the point upon 


VIII. 


CHAP. 11, which we are engaged. The regulation of pro- 
—— perty by poſitive laws may be a very exception- 


able means of reforming its preſent inequality, at 
the ſame time that an equal objection may by no 


means lie, againſt a proceeding the object of 
which ſhall be mefely to ſuperſede poſitive laws, or 
ſuch poſitive laws as are peculiarly exceptionable. 


In purſuing this enquiry it is neceffary to inſti- 


tute a diſtinction between ſuch poſitive laws, or 
eſtabliſhed practices which are often found little 
leſs efficacious than laws, as are peculiar to certain 


ages and countries, and ſuch laws or practices as 


are common to all civiliſed communities, and 
which may therefore be perhaps interwoven with 


the exiſtence of ſociety. 
The idea of property, or permanent empire, 


in thoſe things which ought to be applied to our 


perſonal uſe, and ſtill more in the produce of our 
induſtiy, vnavoidably ſuggeſts the idea of ſome 


ſpecies of law or practice by which it is guaran- 


teed. Without chie, property could not exiſt. 
Yet we have endeavoured to ſhow that the main- 
tenance of theſe two kinds of property is highly 
beneficial. Let us conſider the conſequences that 
grow out of this poſition, 

_ Every man ſhould be urged to the performance 
of his duty, as much as poſſible, by the inſtiga- 
tions of reaſon alone *, Compulſion to be excr- 


* Vol. I, Book 11, Chap. VI; Book VII, . 1 
Cle 
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ciſed by one human being over another, whether 
individually or in the fame of the community, if 
in any caſe to be reſorted to, is at leaſt to be re- 
ſoried to only in caſes of indiſpenſible urgency. 
t is not therefore to be called in, for the purpoſe 
of cauſing one individual to exert a little more, or 
another a little leſs, of productive induſtry. Nei- 
ther is it to be called in, for the purpoſe of cauſing 
the induſtrious individual to make the preciſe 
diſtribution of his produce which he ought to 
make. Hence it follows that, while the preſent 
erroneous opinions and prejudices reſpecting ac- 
cumulation continue, actual accumulation will in 
ſome degree take place. 

For, let it be obſerved that, not only no well 
informed community will interfere with the quan- 
tity of any man's induſtry or the diſpoſal of its 
produce, but the members of every ſuch well in- 
tormed community will exert themſelves, to turn 
aide the purpoſe of any man who ſhall be in- 
clined to dictate to or reſtrain his neighbour in 
this reſpect. 

The moſt deſtructive of all exceſſes is that, 
where one man ſhall dictate to another, or under- 
take to compel him to do, or refrain from doing, 
any thing except, as was before ſtated, in caſes 
of the moſt indiſpenſible urgency) otherwiſe than 
with his own conſent. Hence it follows that the 
ditribution of wealth in every community, muſt 


de left to depend upon the ſentiments of the indi- 
VOL, 11, Ff viduals 
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_ BOOK viduals of that community. If in any fociety 
CHAP. Il. wealth be eſtimated at its true value, and accumu- 
lation and monopoly be regarded as the ſeals of 
miſchief, injuſtice and diſhonour, inſtead of being 
treated as titles to attention and deference, in that 
ſociety the accommodations of human life will 
tend to their level, and the inequality of conditions 
will be deſtroyed . A revolution of opinions is 
the only means of attaining to this ineſtimable be- 
nefit. Every attempt to effect this purpoſe by 


means of regulation will probably be found ill con- 


ceived and abortive. Be this as it will, every at- 
tempt to correct the diſtribution of wealth by in- 
dividual violence is certainly to be regarded a: x 
hoſtile to the firſt principles of public ſecurity. 4 
If one individual, by means of greater ingenuity a 
or more indefatigable induſtry, obtain a greater 1 
proportion of the neceſſat ies or conveniences of 
life than bis neighbour, and, having obtaited P 
them, determine to convert them into the means al 
of permanent inequality, this procceding 1s not of 8 
e 


a ſort that it would be juſt or wife to undertake to 
repreſs by means of coercion. If, inequality being pr 


thus introduced, the poorer member of the com- ce 
munity ſhall be fo depraved as to be willing, or ſo th 
unfortunately circumſtanced as to be driven, to lar 
make himſelf the hired ſervant or labourer of bis a) 
richer neighbour, this probably is not an evil to * 

e 


be corrected by the interpoſition of government. 


Chap. I, N 420. as 2 
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But, when we have gained this ſtep, it will be dif- 
ficult to ſet bounds to the extent of accumulation in 
one man, or of poverty and wretchedneſs in another. 

It has already appeared that reaſon requires that 
no man ſhall endeavour by individual violence to 
correct this inequality. Reaſon would probably 
in a well ordered community be ſufficient to re- 
ſtrain men from the attempt ſo to correct it. 
Where ſociety exiſted in the ſimplicity which has 
formerly been deſcribed “, accumulation itſeif 
would be reſtiained by the very means that re- 
ſtrained depredation, the good ſenſe of the com- 
munity, and the inſpection of all exerciſed upon 
all, Violence therefore would on the one hand have 
little to tempt it, as on the other it would be in- 
ceſſantly and irreſiſtibly repreſſed. 

Bur, if reaſon prove inſufficient for this funda- 
mental purpoſe, other means muſt doubtleſs be 
employed +. It is beiter that one man ſhould 
ſuffer, than that the community ſhould be deſtroy- 
ed. General ſecurity is one of thoſe indiſpenſible 
preliminaries, without which nothing good or ex- 
cellent can be accompliſhed. It is therefore right 
that property with all its inequalities, ſuch, as it is 
ſanctioned by the general ſenſe of the members of 
my ſtate, and ſo long as that ſanction continues 
unyaried, ſhould be defended, if need be, by 
means of coercion. 

We have already endeavoured to ſhow that 

* Book V, Chap. XXIV. 
'” LD 


+ Book VII, Chap. V. 
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coercion would probably in no caſe be neceſſuꝶ, 


tion of political ſocieties . In a general and ab- 
ſolute ſenſe therefore it cannot be vindicated. Bur 
there are duties incumbent upon us of a temporary 
and local nature; and we may occaſionally be te- 
quired, by the preſſure of circumſtances, to ſuſpend 


and contravene principles the moſt ſound in their | 
general nature . Till men ſhall be perſuaded to 
part with the ideas of a complicated government | 
and an extenſive territory, coercion will be necz!. a 
ſary, as an expedient to counteract the moſt im- a 
minent evils, There are however various reaſon: 

that would incline a juſt man to confine the pro- 

vince of coercion within the ſevercſt limits. It is 
never to be regarded but as a temporary expedient, : 
the neceſſity of having recourſe to which is deeply . 
to be regretted, It is an expedient protecting one 4 
injuſtice, the accumulation of -property, for the Eo 
ſake of keeping out another evil {till more formi- = 


dable and deſtructive. Laſtly, it is to be conſ- by 
dered that this injuſtice, the unequal diſtribution 
of property, the graſping and ſelfiſh ſpirit of indi- 


| 

viduals, is to be regarded as one of the original 2 
ſources of government, and, as it riſes in 1:5 ex- X; 
cefles, is continually demanding and necefiitating E 
new injuſtice, new penalties and new ſlavery, 
| fay 

* Book VII, Chap. V. te 


+ Vol. I, Book IV, Chap. VI, App. No. I. 


Thus 
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Thus far then it ſhould ſeem the ſyſtem of coer- 


cion muſt be permitted to extend. We ſhould SHA. 11. 


ſet bounds to no man's accumulation. We ſhould 
repreſs by wiſe and effectual, yet moderate and 
humane, penalties, all forcible invaſion to be com- 
mitted by one man upon the acquiſitions of another, 
But it may be aſked, are there not various laws or 
practices eſtabliſhed among civiliſed nations, which 
do not, like theſe we have deſcribed, ſtop at the 
toleration of unequal property, but which operate 
to its immediate encouragement, and to the ren- 
dering this inequality ſtill wider and more oppreſ- 
five ? | 

What are we to conceive in this reſpe& of the 
protection given to inheritance and teſtamentary 
bequeſt ? * There is no merit in being born the fon 
ofa rich man rather than of a poor one, that ſhould 
juſtify us in raiſing this man to affluence and con- 
demning that to invincible depreſſion. Surely,“ 
we might be apt to exclaim, © it is enough to 
maintain men in their uſurpation | for let it never 
be forgotten that accumulated property is uſurpa- 
tion], during the term of their lives. It is the 
moſt extravagant fiction, which would enlarge the 


empire of the proprietor beyond his natural exiſt- 


ence, and enable him to diſpoſe of events when he 
Is himſelf no longer in the world.” 

The arguments however that may be offered in 
favour of the protection given to inheritance and 


teſtamentary bequeſt, are more forcible than might 
Ff z at 
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at firſt be imagined. We have attempted to ſhow 
that men ought to be protected in the diſpoſal of 
the property they have perſonally acquired ; in ex- 
pending it in the neceſſaries they require, or the 
luxunes in which they think proper to indulge ; in 
transferring it in ſuch portions as juſtice ſhall dic. 
tate, or their erroneous judgment ſuggeſt. To at- 
tempt therefore to take the diſpoſal out of their 
hands at the period of their deceaſe, would be an 
abortive and pernicious project. If we prevented 
them from beſtowing it in the open and explicit 
mode of bequeſt, we could not prevent them from 
transferring it before the cloſe of their lives, and 
we ſhould open a door to vexatious and perpetual 


itigation. Moſt perſons would be inclined to be- 


Ieſt nces of 
g ratuitous 
inequality. 


ſtow their property, after the period of their lives, 
upon their children or neareſt relatives, Where 
therefore they have failed to expreſs their ſenti- 
ments in this reſpect, it is reaſonable to preſume 
what they would have been, and this diſpolal of the 
property on the part of the community is the mild- 
eſt, and therefore the moſt juſtifiable, interference. 
Where they have expreſſed a capricious partiality, 
this iniquity alſo 1s in moſt caſes to be protected, 
becauſe, for the reaſons above aſſigned, it cannot be 
prevented without expoſing us to ſtill greater ini- 
quities. 

But, though it may poſſibly be true that inhe- 
ritance, and the privil-ge of teſtation, are neceſſary 
conſequences of the ſyſtem of property, in a com. 


munity 
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munity the members of which are involved in pre- 

judice and ignorance, it will not be difficult to find 

the inſtances in every poliſhed country of Europe, 

in which civil inſtitution, inſtead of granting to the 

inequalities of accumulation only what could not 

prudently be withheld, has exerted itſelf for the 

expreſs purpoſe of rendering theſe inequalines 

greater and more oppreſlive. Such inſtances are 

the feudal ſyſtem, and the ſyſtem of ranks, ſeigno- 

rial duties, fines, conveyances, entails, the diſtinction, 

in landed property, of freehold, copyhold and ma- 

nor, the eſtabliſhment of vaſſalage, and the claim of 
primogeniture. We here diſtinctly recogniſe the 
policy of men who, having firſt gained a ſuperiority 
by means of the inevitable openings before cited, 
have made uſe of this ſuperiority, for the purpoſe 
of conſpiring to monopoliſe whatever their rapacity 
could ſeize, in direct oppoſition to every dictate of 
the general intereſt, Theſe articles fall under the 
diſtinction, brought forward in the outſet“, of laws 
or practices not common to all civiliſed communi- 
ties, but peculiar to certain ages and countries. 

It ſhould ſeem therefore that theſe are inſtitutions, 
the abolition of which is not to be entirely truſted 
to the ſilent hoſtility of opinion, but that they are to 
be abrogated by the expreſs and poſitive deciſion of 
tie community. For their abrogation it is not 
neceſſary that any new law or regulation ſhould be 
promulgated, an operation whit to ſay the leaſt 
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ſhould always be regarded with extreme jealouſy, 


CHAP. 11. Property, under every form it can aſſume, is up- 


held by the direct interference of inſtitution ; and 


that ſpecies which we at preſent contemplate, muſt 


inevitably periſh, the moment the proteciion of 
the ſtate is withdrawn, Of the introduction of 
new regulations of whatever deſcription ic becomes 
the friend of man to be jealous ;| but we may al- 
low ourſelves to regard with a more friendly eye, a 
proceeding which conſiſts merely in their abolition, 

The concluſion however in this inſtance, muſt 
not be puſhed farther than the premiſes will. julit- 
fy. The articles enumerated, will perhaps all of 


them be found to taily with the condition annexed; 


they depend for their exiſtence upon the poſitive 
protect ion of the ſtate. But there are particulars 
which have grown up under their countenance, that 
are of a different ſort. Such, for inſtance, are titles, 
armorial bearings and liveries. If the community 
refuſe to countenance feudal and ſeignorial claims, 
and the other ſubſtantial privileges of an ariſtocracy, 
they muſt inevitably ceaſc. But the caſe is dit- 
ferent in the inſtances laſt cited. It is one thing 
to aboliſh a law, or refuſe to perſiſt in a practice 
that is mace the engine of tyranny ; and a thing of 
a totally different ſort, by a poſitive law to prohibit 
actions, however irrational, by which no man's ſe- 
curity is directly invaded, It ſhould ſcem unjuſti- 
fiable to endeavour by p enalties to deter a man from 
calling himſclf by any name, or attiring himſelf or 

| ethers, 
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ethers, with their own conſent, in any manner, he 


thinks proper. Not that theſe things are, as they Chap. 11. 


have ſometimes been repreſented, in their own na- 
ture trivial. We have endeavoured to prove the 
direct reverſe of this *. They ought to be aſſailed 
with every weapon of argument and ridicule. In 
an enlightened community, the man who aſſumes 
to himſelf a pompous appellation, will be conſider- 
ed as a fool or a madman. But fulminations and 
penalties are not the proper inſtruments to repreſs 
an eciiacy of this ſort, 

T here is another circumſtance neceſſary to he 
ſtated by way of qualification to the preceding con- 
cluſion. Evils often exiit in a community, which, 
though mere excreſcences at firſt, at length become 
ſo incorporated with the principle of ſocial exiſt- 
ence, that they cannot ſuddenly be ſeparated, with- 
out the riſk of involving us in the moſt dreadful 
calamities, Feudal rights and the privileges of 
rank are, in themſclves conſidered, entitled to no 
qu+rter, The inequalities of property perhaps 
conſtituted a ſtare through which it was at leaft 
neceſſary for us to pals, and which conſtituted 
the true original excitement to the unfolding 
the powers of the human mind f. But it would 
be difficult to ſhow, that feudality and ariſto- 
cracy ever produced an overbalance of good. 
Yet, were they to be ſuddenly and inſtantly abo- 
liſhed, two evils would neceſſarily follow. Firſt, 
the abrupt reduction of thouſands to a condition, 


Book V, Chap. XIL + Chap. VII. 
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the reverſe of that to which they had hitherto been 
accuſtomed, a condition, perhaps the moſt auſpicious 
to human talent and felicity, but for which habit 
had wholly - unfitted them, and which would be 
to them a continual ſource of dejection and ſuffer- 
ing. It may be doubted whether the genuine 
cauſe of reform ever demands that, in its name, we 
ſhould ſentence whole claſſes of men to wretched- 
neſs. Secondly, an attempt abruptly ro aboliſh 
practices, which had originally no apology to plead 
for their introduction, would be attended with as 
dreadful convulſions and as melancholy a ſeries of 
public calamities, as an attack upon the firſt prin- 
ciples of ſociety itſelf. All the reaſonings there- 
fore, which were formerly adduced under the head 
of revolutions®, are applicable to the preſent caſe. 
Having now accompliſhed what was laſt pro- 


poſed 4, and end-:avoured to aſcertain in what par- 


ticulars the preſent ſyſtem of property is to be con- 
ſidered as the capricious offspring of poſitive inſti- 
tution, let us return to the point which led us to that 
enquiry, the queſtion concerning the degree of re- 
ſpect to which property in general is entitled, 
And here it is only neceſſary that we ſhould re- 
collect the principle in which the doctrine of pro- 
perty is founded, the ſacred and indefeaſible right 
of private judgment. There are but two objects 
for which. government can rationally be conceived 


to have been originated: firſt, as a treaſury of 


public wiſdom, by which individuals might in all 


# Vol. I, Book IV, Chap, IT. Fp. 431. 
I caſcs 
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eaſes with advantage be directed, and which might 


actively lead us with greater certainty in the path CHAP. n. 


of happineſs: or, ſecondly, inſtead of being forward 
to act itſelf as an umpire, that the community might 
fill the humbler office of the guardian of the rights of 
private judgment, and never interpoſe, but when 
one man appeared in this reſpect alarmingly to in- 
croach upon another. All the arguments of this 
work have tended to ſhow that the latter, and not 
the former, is the true end of civil inſtitution. 
The firſt idea of property then is a deduction from 
the right of private judgment; the firſt object of 
government is the preſervation of this right. With- 
out permitting to every man, to a conſiderable de- 
gree, the exerciſe of his own diſcretion, there can be 
no independence, no improvement, no virtue and 
no happineſs. This is a privilege in the higheſt 
degree ſacred; for its maintenance no exertions and 
ſacrifices can be too great. Thus deep is the 
foundation of the doctrine of property. It is, in 
the laſt re ſort, the palladium of all that ought to be 
dear to us, and muſt never be approached but with 
awe and veneration. He that ſeeks to looſen the 
hold of this principle upon our minds, and that 
would lead us to ſanction any exceptions to it with- 
out the moſt deliberate and impartial conſideration, 
however right may be his intentions, is in that in- 
ſtance an enemy to the whole. A condition in- 
diſpenſibly neceſſary to every ſpecies of excellence, 


is ſecurity. Unleſs I can foreſee in a conſiderable 
degree 
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degree the treatment I ſhall receive from my 
ſpecies, and ain able to predict to a certain extent 
what will be the limits of their irregularity and ca- 
price, I can engage in no valuable undertaking, 
Civil ſociety maintains a greater proportion of ſe- 
curity among men than can be found in the ſavage 
ſtate: this is one of the reaſons why, under the 
ſhade of civil ſociety, arts have been invented, 


ſciences perfected, and the nature of man in his in- 


Concluſien. 


dividual and relative capacity gradually developed. 

One obſervation it ſeems proper to add to the 
preſent chapter. We have maintained * the equal 
rights of men, that each man has a perfect claim 
upon every thing, the poſſeſſion of which will be 
productive of more benefit to him than injury to an- 
other. Has lie then,” it will be aſked, © a right to 
take it? If not, what fort of right is that, which the 
perſon in whom ir veſts is not entitled to inforce ?” 

The difficulty here is in appearance, and not in 
reality. The feature, ipecified in the preſent in- 
ſtance, adheres to every department of right. It 
is right that my actions ſhould be governed by the 
dictates of my own judgment, and every man is 
an intruder who cndeavours to compel me to 
act by his judgment, inſtead of my own. But it 
does not follow that I ſhall always do wiſely or well 
in undertaking to repel his intruſion by force. 
Perſuaſion, and not force, is the legitimate inſtru- 
ment for influencing the human mind ; and I ſhall 

* Chap. I. 


never 
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never be juſtiſiable in having recourſe to the latter, 
while there is any rational hope of ſucceeding by the 
former. Add to which, the criterion of mo- 
rals is utility. When it has once been determined, 
that my being conſtituted the poſſeſſor of a certain 
article will be beneficial, it does not follow that my 
attempting, or even ſucceeding, violently to put 
myſelf in poſſeſſion of it, will be attended with a be- 
neficial reſult. If I were quictly inſtalled, it may 
be unqueſtionable that that would be an abſolute 
benefit ; and yet it may be true that my endeavours 
to put myſcif in poſſeſſion, whether effæctual or in- 
effectual, may be attended with worſe conſequences, 
than all the good that would follow from right 
being done as to the object itſelft. The doctrine 
of rights, has no rational or legitimate connection 
wich the practice of tumult. 

But, though I may not, conſiſtently with redli- 
tude, attempt to put myſelf in poſſeſſion of many 
things which it is right I ſhould have, yet this fort 
of right is by no means futile and nugatory, Ir 
may prove to be a great truth, reſting upon irreſiſt- 
ible evidence, and may in that caſe be expected to 
make hourly progreſs in the convictions of man- 
kind. If it be true, it is an intereſting truth, and 
may therefore be expected to germinate in the 
mind, and produce correſponding effects upon the 
conduct. It may appear to be a truth of that na- 
ture, which is accuſtomed to ſink deep in the hu- 
man underſtanding, inſenſibly to mix itſelf with all 
our reaſonings, and ultimately to produce, without 
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Contraſted 
with the 
milchiefs of 
the preſent 
item : 
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ſhadow of violence, the moſt complete revolution 
in the maxims of civil ſociety. From the whole of 
what has been ſtated it appears, that right is mere- 
ly a correlative term, expreſſing, with reſpeCt to 
the patient, that which it is proper to call duty if 
we have regard to tlie agent. The rights of one 
man are the duties of another. 


CHAP. II. 


BENEFITS ATTENDANT ON A SYSTEM OP 
EQUALITY. 


Contraſted with the miſchiefs of the preſent Gem — 
I. a ſenſe of dependence. 2. the perpetual ſpectacle 
of injuſtice, leading men aſtray in their dgſires and 
perverting the integrity of their judgments. —The 
rich are the true penſioners. —3. the diſcouragemeiit 
of intells7ual attainments.—4. the multiplication cf 
vice generating the crimes of the poor —the paſſions 
of the rich—and the misfortunes of war.—5. de- 
Population. 

FF AVING ſeen the juſtice of an equal diſtribu- 

. tion of the good things of life, let us next 
proceed to conſider in detail the benefits with 
which it would be attended. And here with grief 
it muſt be confeſſed, that, however great and exten- 
ſive are the evils that are produced by monarchies 
and courts *, by the impoſture of prieſts and the 
iniquity of criminal laws , all theſe are imbecil and 


Bock V. + Book VI. : Book VII. 
| impotent, 


BENEFITS ATTENDANT ON, ETC. 


impotent, compared with the evils that ariſe out of 


the eſtabliſhed adminiſtration of property. 


— 
Its firſt effect is that which we have already . :feafe of 


mentioned“, a ſenſe of dependence. It is true that 
courts are mean- ſpirited, intriguing and ſervile, and 
that this diſpoſition is transferred by contagion 
from them to all ranks of ſociety. But accumula- 
tion brings home a ſervile and truckling ſpirit, by 
no circuitous method, to every houſe in the nation. 
Obſerve the pauper fawning with abje& vileneſs 
upon his rich benefactor, ſpeechleſs with ſenſations 
of gratitude for having received that which he 
ought to have claimed, not indeed with arrogance, 
or a dictatorial and overbearing temper, but with 
the ſpirit of a man diſcuſſing with a man, and reſt- 
ing his cauſe only on the juſtice of his claim. Ob- 
lerve the ſervants that follow in a rich man's train, 
watchful of his looks, anticipating his commands, 
not daring to reply to his inſolence, all their time 
and their efforts under the direction of his caprice. 
Obſerve the tradeſman, how he ſtudies the paſſions 
of his cuſtomers, not to correct, but to pamper 
them, the vileneſs of his flattery and the ſyſte mati- 
cal conſtancy with which he exaggerates the merit 
of his commodities. Obſerve the practices of a 
popular election, where the great maſs are purcha- 
ſed by obſequiouſneſs, by intemperance and bri- 
bery, or driven by unmanly threats of poverty and 
perſecution. Indeed © the age of chivalry is“ not 
* Chap. I, p. 423. 
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BOOK © gone“! The feudal ſpirit ſtill ſurvives, that 


nA. II. reduced the great maſs of mankind to the rank of 
ſaves and cattle for the ſervice of a few. 

Wie have heard much of viſionary and theoreti- 
cal improvements. It would indeed be viſionary 
and theoretical to expect integrity from manki:d, 
while they are thus ſubjected to hourly corruption, 
and bred from father to ſon to ſell their indepen- 
dence and their conſcience, for the vile rewards that 
oppretiion has to beſtow, No man can be either 
ulcſul to others or happy in himſelf, who is a ſtran- 
ger to the grace of firmneſs, or who is not habitu- 
ated to prefer the dictates of his own underſtanding 
to the tyranny of command, and the allurements 

| of temptation. Here again, as upon a former oc- 
1 caſion , religion comes in to illuſtrate our theſis. 
Religion was the generous ebullition of men, who 
let their imagination looſe on the grandeſt ſubjects, 
and wandered without reſtraint in the unbounded 
field of enquiry. It 1s not to be wondered at there- 
fore, if they brought home imperfect ideas of the 
ſublimeſt views that intellect can furniſh. In this 
inſtance religion teaches, that the true perfection of 
man is to diveſt himſelf of the influence of paſſions; 
that he muſt ſuffer no artificial wants, ſenſuality, or 
fear to come in competition with the dictates of 
rectitude and reflection, But to diveſt the human 
ſpecies, under the preſent ſyſtem, of the influence 
of paſtions is an extravagant ſpeculation. The en- 


* Burkc's Reflections. + Chap. I, p. 423» 


quirer 
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will be deſirous of removing from them thoſe exter- CHAP. It. 
—— 


nal impreſſions by which their evil propenſities are 
cheriſhed. The true object that ſhould be kept in 
view, is to extirpate all ideas of condeſcenſion and 
ſuperiority, to oblige every man to feel that the 
kindneſs he exerts is what he is bound to perform, 
and to examine whether the aſſiſtance he aſks be 
what he has a right to claim. 

A ſecond evil that ariſes out of the eſtabliſhed 
adminiſtration of property, is the perpetual ſpecta- 
cle of injuſtice it exhibits. The effect of this 
conſiſts partly in the creation of wrong propen- 
ſities, and partly in a hoſtility to right ones. There 
is nothing more pernicious to the human mind 
than the love of opulence. Eſſentially active, when 
the original cravings of appetite have been ſatis- 
fied, we neceſſarily fix on ſome object of purſuit 
public or perſonal, and in the latter cafe on the 
attainment of ſome excellence, or ſomething which 
ſhall command the eſteem and deference of others. 
Few propenſities, abſolutely conſidered, can be 
more valuable than this. But the eſtabliſhed admi- 
niſtration of property directs it into the channel of the 
acquiſition of wealth. The oftentation of the rich 
perpetually goads the ſpectator to the deſire of 
opulence, Wealth, by the ſentiments of ſervility 
and dependence it produces, makes the rich man 
ſtand forward as the principal object of general 
eſteem and deference. In vain are fobriety, in- 
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200K tegrity and induſtry, in vain the ſublimeſt powers 

cHAC. III. of mind and the moſt ardent benevolence, if their 

poſſeſſor be narrowed in his circumſtances. To 
acquire wealth and to duplay it, is therefore the 
univerſal paſſion. The whole ſtructure of human 
ſociety is made a ſyſtem of the narroweſt ſelfiſnneſ. 
If the ſtate of ſociety were ſuch that ſelf-love and 
benevolence were apparently reconciled as to their 
object, a man might then ſer out with the deſire of 
emine ce, and yet become every day more gene- 
rous and philanthropical in his views. But the 
paſſion we are here deſcribing, is accuſtomed to be 
gratifed at every ſtep by inhumanly trampling up- 
on the intereſt of others. Wealth is acquired by 
overreaching our neighbours, and is ſpent in inſult- 
ing them. 

and fenen. The ſpectacle of injuſtice which the eſtabliſhed 

terug of adminiſtration of property exhibits, operates allo in 

their judg- das . . 

ments. the way of hoſtility to right propenſities. If you woul 
cheriſh in any man the love of rectitude, you mui! 
ſce that its principles be impreſſed on him, not on- 
ly by words, but actions. It happens perhaps, dur- 
ing the period of education, that maxims of inte- 
grity and conſiſtency are repeatedly inforced, and 
the preceptor gives no quarter to the baſe ſuggeſ- 
tions of ſelfiſhneſs and cunning. But how is the 
leſſon that has been read to the pupil confounded 
and reverled, when he enters upon the ſcene of 
the world ? If he atk, © Why is this man honour- 


ed?“ the ready anſwer is, © Becauſe he is rich.“ 
it 
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{f he enquire farther, © Why is he rich?” the nook 
. VIII. 

anſwer in moſt caſes is, © From the accident of cha. in. 

birth, or from a minute and ſordid attention to the 

cares of gain.” Humanity weeps over the diſtreſ- 

ſes of the peaſantry in all civiliſed nations; and, 

when ſhe turns from this ſpectacle to behold the 

luxury of their lords, groſs, imperious and prodi- 

gal, her ſenſations certainly are not leſs acute. This 

ſpectacle is the ſchool in which mankind have been 

educated. They have been accuſtomed to the 

ſight of injuſtice, oppreſſion and iniquity, till their 

feelings are made callous, and their underſtandings 

incapable of apprehending the principles of virtue; 

In beginning to point out the evils of accumu- The rich 
lated property, we compared the extent of thoſe — 
evils with the correſpondent evils of monarchies 
and courts *®, No circumſtances under the latter 
have excited a more pointed diſapprobation than 
penſions and pecuniary corruption, by means of 
which hundreds of individuals are rewarded, not 
for ſerving, but betraying the public, and the hard 
earnings of induſtry are employed to fatten the 
ſervile adherents of defpotiſm. But the rent-roll 
of the lands of England is a much more formida- 
ble penſion lift, than that which is ſuppoſed to be 
employed in the purchaſe of miniſterial majorities, 

All riches, and eſpecia'ly hereditary riches, are 
to be conſidered as the falary of a ſinecure office, 
where the labourer and the manufacturer perform 
oP ak 
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the duties, and the principal ſpends the income. 


in luxury and idleneſs v. Hereditary wealth is in 
reality a premium paid to idleneſs, an immenſe 
annuity expended to retain mankind in brutality 


* This idea is to be found in an Eſſay on the Right of Pro- 
perty in Land, publiſhed about twelve years ago by an ingenious 
inhabitant of North Britain, Part I, Sect. iii, par. 38, 39. The 
reaſonings of this author have ſometimes conſiderable merit, 
though he has by no means gone to the ſource of the evil. 

It might be amuſing to ſome readers to recolle& the authorities, 
if the citation of authorities were a proper mode of reaſoning, 
by which the ſyſtem of accumulated property is openly attack- 
ed, 'The beſt known is Plato in his treatiſe of a Republic, 
His ſteps have been followed by Sir Thomas More in his Utopiz, 
Specimens of very powerful reaſoning on the ſame ſide may be 
found in Gulliver's Travels, particularly Part IV, Chap. VI. 
Mably, in his hook De la Legi/lation, has diſplayed at large tlic 
advantages of equality, and then quits the ſubje& in deſpair 
from an opinion of the incorrigibleneſs of human depravity. 
Wallace, the contemporary and antagoniſt of Hume, in a trci- 
tiſe entitled, Various Proſpe&s of Mankind, Nature and Provi- 
dence, is copious in his culogium of the ſame ſyſtem, and deſerts 
it only from fear of the earth becoming too populous : ſee be- 
low, Chap. IX. The great practical authorities are Crete, 
Sparta, Peru and Paraguay. We ſhonld ſwell the lift to an in- 
convenient ſize, if we added examples where an approach or 
to theſe principles was attempted, and authors who have inci- 
dentally confirmed a doctrine, ſo intereſting and clear as never 
to have been wholly eradicated from any human underſtanding. 

It would be trifling to object that the ſyſtems of Plato and 
others are full of imperfections. This rather ſtrengthens their 
authority ; ſince the evidence of the truth they maintained u 
ſo great as {till to preſerve its hold on their underſtandings 


though they knew not how to remove the difficulties that attenc- 


ed it. 
and 
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znd ignorance. The poor are kept in ignorance 


by the want of leiſure. The rich are furniſhed in- chab. ur. 
deed with the means of cultivation and litera- 3 


ture, but they are paid for being diſſipated and in- 
dolent. The moſt powerful means that malignity 
could have invented, are employed to prevent 
them from improving their talents, and becoming 
uſeful to the public. 

This leads us to obſerve, thirdly, that the eſta- 
bliſhed adminiſtration of property, is the true level- 
ling ſyſtem with reſpe& to the human ſpecies, by as 
much as the cultivation of intellect is more valu- 
able and more characteriſtic of man, than the gra- 
tifications of vanity or appetite. Accumulated 
property treads the powers of thought in the duſt, 
extinguiſhes the ſparks of genius, and reduces the 
great maſs of mankind to be immerſed in ſordid 
cares; beſide depriving the rich, as we have alrea- 
dy faid, of the moſt ſalubrious and effectual mo- 
tives to activity. If ſuperſluity were baniſhed, the 
neceſſity for the greater part of the manual induſ- 
try of mankind would be ſuperſeded; and the reſt, 
being amicably ſhared among the active and vi- 
gorous members of the community, would be 
burthenſome to cone. Every man would have a 
frugal, yet wholſome diet; every man would go 
forth to that moderate exerciſe of his corporal 
functions that would give hilarity to the ſpirits; 
none would be made torpid with fatigue, but all 
would have leiſure to cultivate the kindly and 
Ge 3 philaa- 
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z00K philanthropical affections, and to let looſe his 
VIII, 80 fol 

CHAP. 11. faculties in the ſearch of intellectual improve. 

ment. What a contraſt does this ſcene preſent to 

the preſcnt ſtate of ſociety, where the peaſant and 

the Jabourer work, till their underſtandings are 

benumbed with toil, their finews contracted and 

made callous by being for ever on the ſtretch, and 

their bodies invaded with infirmities and ſurren— 

dered to an untimely grave? What 1s the fruit 

they obtain from this diſproportioned and unceaſ- 

ing toil? In the evening they return to a family, 

famiſhed with hunger, expoſed half naked to the 

inclemencies of the ſky, hardly ſheltered, and de- 

nied the ſlendereſt inſtruction, unleſs in a few in- | 

ſtances, where it is diſpenſed by the hands of of. | 

tentatious charity, and the firſt leſſon communi- | 

cated is unprincipled ſervility. All this while | 

their rich neighbour—but we viſited him before“. | 

How rapid would be the advances of intellect, 

if all men were admitted into the field of knows 

ledge? At preſent ninety- nine perſons in a hun- 6 

a 

t 


dred are no more excited to any regular exertions 
of general and curious thought, than the brutes 
themſelves. What would be the ſtate of public t 


mind in a nation, where all were wiſe, all had lud f. 
aſide the ſhackles of prejudice and implicit ſaich, t 
all adopied with fearleſs confidence the ſuggeſ- a 
tions of truth, and the lethargy of the ſoul wis n 
diſmiſſed for ever? It is to be preſumed that the t 

P. 451. : 


2 inequality 
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inequality cf mind would in a certain degree be 
permanent ; but it 15 reaſonable to believe that the 
geniuſes of ſuch an age would far ſurpaſs the 
grandeſt exertions of intelle& that are at preſent 
known, Genius would not be depreſſed with falſe 
wants and niggardly patronage. It would not 
exert itſelf with a ſenſe of negle& and oppreſſion 
rankling in its boſom. It would be delivered 
from thoſe apprehenſions that perpetually recal us 
to the thought of perſonal emolument, and of 
conſequence would expatiate freely among ſenti- 
ments of generoſity and public good. 

From ideas of intellectual let us turn to moral 
improvement. And here it is obvious that the 
great occaſions of crime would be cut off for 
ever®, All men love juſtice. All men are con- 
(cious that man is a being of one common nature, 
and feel the propriety of the treatment they receive 
from one another being mealured by a common 
ſtandard. Every man is defirous of aſſiſting an- 
other; whether we ſhould chooſe to aſcribe this to 
an inſtinct implanted in his nature which renders 
this conduct a ſource of perſonal gratification, or 
to his perception of the reaſonableneſs of ſuch al- 
ſiſtance . So neceſſary a part is this of the conſti- 
tution of mind, that it may be doubted whether 
any man perpetrates any action however cri— 
minal, without having firſt invented ſome ſophiſ- 
try, ſome palliation, by which he proves to him- 
Vol. I, Book I, Chap. III. + Vol. I, Book IV, Chap, X. 
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ſelf that it is beſt to be done . Hence it ap- 


CHAP III. nears, that offence, the invaſion of one man upon 


generating 
the crimes 


ot the poor 


the ſecurity of another, is a thought alien to the 
human mind, and which nothing could have re. 
conciled to us but the ſharp ſting of neceſſity, 
To conſider merely the preſent order of ſocicty, 
it is evident that the firſt offence muſt have been 
his who began a monopoly, and took advin- 


tage of the weakneſs of his neighbours to ſecure 


certain excluſive privileges to himſelf, The man 
on the other hand who determined to put an 
end to this monopoly, and who peremptorily de. 
manded what was ſuperfluous to the poſſeſſor and 
would be of extreme benefit to himſelf, appeared 
to his own mind to be merely avenging the vio- 
lated laws of juſtice, Were it not for the plauli. 
bleneſs of this apology, it is to be preſumed that 
there would be no ſuch thing as crime in the world, 

The fruitful ſource of crimes conſiſts in this 
circumſtance, one man's poſſeſſing in abundance 
that of which another man is deſtitute, We mult 
charge the nature of mind, before we can prevent 
it from being powerfully influenced by this cir- 
cumſtance, when brought ſtrongly home to its 


perceptions by the nature of its ſituation. Man 


muſt ceaſe to have ſenſes, the pleaſures of appetite 
and vanity muſt ceaſe ro gratify, before he can 
look on tamely at the monopoly of theſe pleaſures, 
He mut ceaſe to have a ſenſe of juſtice, before he 


Vol. I, Book I, Chap. V, p. 62, 


9 can 
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can clearly and fully approve this mixed ſcene of BOOK 
ſuperfluity and want. Ir 1s true that the proper cu. it. 


method of curing this inequality is by reaſon and 
not by violence. But the immediate tendency of 
theeſtabliſhed adminiſtration is to perſuade men that 
reaſon is impotent. The injuſtice of which they 
complain is upheld by force, and they are too 
eaſily induced, by force to attempt its correction. 
All they endeavour is the partial correction of an 
injuſtice, which education tells them is neceſſary, 
but more powerful reaſon affirms to be tyrannical. 
Force grew out of monopoly. It might acci- 
dentally have occurred among ſavages whoſe ap- 
petites exceeded their ſupply, or whoſe ' paſſions 
were inflamed by the preſence of the object of 
their deſire; but it would gradually have died 
away, as reaſon and civiliſation advanced. Accu. 
mulated property has fixed its empire; and hence- 
forth all is an open contention of the ſtrength and 
cunning of one party againſt the ſtrength and cun- 
ning of the other. In this caſe the violent and pre- 
mature ſtruggles of the neceſſitous are undoubtedly 
an evil, They tend to defeat the very cauſe in the 
ſucceſs of which they are moſt deeply intereſted ; 
they tend to procraſtinate the triumph of truth. 
But the true crime in every inſtance is in the 
ſelfiſh and partial propenſities of men, thinking 
only of themſelves, and deſpiſing the emolument 

of others; and of theſe the rich have their ſhare. 
The ſpirit of oppreſſion, the ſpirit of ſervility, 
and 
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BOOK and the ſpirit of fraud, theſe are the immediate 
cab. ii. growth of the eſtabliſhed adminiſtration of pro- 


perty. They are alike hoſtile to intellectual and 
moral improvement. The other vices of envy, 
malice and revenge are their inſeparable compa- 
nions. In a ſtate of ſociety where men lived in the 
midſt of plenty, and where all ſhared alike the 
bounties cf nature, theſe ſentiments would inevitably 
expire. The narrow principle of ſelfiſhneſs wou 
vaniſh. No man being obliged to guard his little 
ſtore, or provide with anxiety and pain for his reſi- 
leſs wants, each would loſe his individual exiſtence 
in the thought of the general good. No man would 
be an enemy to his neighbour, for they would have 
no ſubject of contention; and of conſequence phil- 
anthropy would reſume the empire which reaſon 
aſſigns her, Mind would be delivered from her 
perpetual anxiety about corporal ſupport, and free 
to expaciate in the field of thought which is conge- 
nial to her. Each would aſſiſt the enquiries of all. 

Let us fix our attention for a moment upon the 
revolution of principles and habits that immediately 
grow out of an unequal diſtribution of property. 
Till it was thus diſtributed men felt what their wants 
required, and ſought the ſupply of thoſe wants, 
All that was more than this, was regarded as indit- 
ferent. But no ſooner is accumulation introduced, 
than they begin to ſtudy a variety of methods, for 
diſpoſing of their ſuperfluity with leaſt emolument 
to their neighbour, or, in other words, by which it 


ſhall 


A SYSTEM OF EQUALITY. 


mall appear to be moſt their own. They do not 
long continue to buy commodities, before they be- 
gin to buy men. He that | offeſſes or is the ſpec- 
tator of ſuperfluity, ſoon diſcovers the hold which it 
affords us on the minds of others, Hence the paſ- 
ſions of vanity and oftentation. Hence the def. 
potic manners of ſuch as recollect with compla- 
cence the rank they occupy, and the reſtleſs ambi- 
tion of thoſe whoſe attention is engroſſed by the 
poſſible future. 

Ambition is of all the paſſions of the human mind 
the moſt extenſive in its ravages. It adds diſtrict 
to diſtrict, and kingdom to kingdom. It ſpreads 
bloodſhed and calamity and conqueſt over the face 
of the earth. But the paſſion itſelf, as well as the 
means of gratifying it, is the produce of the pre- 
vailing adminiſtration of property “. It is only by 
means of accumulation that one man obtains an 
unreſiſted ſway over multitudes of others. It is by 
means of a certain diſtribution of income that the 
preſent governments of the world are retained in 
exiſtence. Nothing more ealy than to plunge 
nations ſo organiſed into war, But, if Europe 
were at preſent covered with inhabitants, all of 
them poſſeſſing competence, and none of them ſu- 
perfluity, what could incuce its different coun- 


tries to engage in hoſtility? If you would lead 


men to war, you mult exhibit certain allure- 
ments, If you be not enabled, by a ſyſtem already 


* Book V, Chap. XVI. " 
prevailing 
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BENEFITS ATTENDANT ON 


Book Prevailing and which derives force from preſcrip. 


VIII 


CHAP.111, tion, to hire them to your purpoſes, you muſt 


ä bring over each individual by dint of perſuaſion. 


How hopeleſs a taſk by ſuch means to excite man- 
kind to murder each other? It is clear then that 
war in all its aggravations is the growth of unequal 
property. As long as this ſource of jealouſy and 
corruption ſhall remain, it is viſionary to talk of 
univerſal peace. As ſoon as the ſource ſhall be dried 
up, it will be impoſſible to exclude the conſequence, 
It is accumulation that forms men into one common 
maſs, and makes them fit to be played upon like a 
brute machine. Were this ſtumbling-block re- 
moved, each man would be united to his neighbour 
in love and mutual kindneſs a thouſand times more 
than now: but each man would think and judge 
for himſelf. Let then the advocates for the prevailing 
adminiſtration, at leaſt conſider what it is for which 
they plead, and be well aſſured that they have argu- 
ments in its favour which will weigh againſt theſe 

diſadvantages. | 
There is one other circumſtance which, though 
inferior to thoſe above enumerated, deſerves to be 
mentioned. This is population. It has been cal- 
culated that the average cultivation of Europe 
might be improved, ſo as to maintain five times her 
preſent number of inhabitants *. There is a princi- 
ple in human ſociety by which population is perpe- 
tually kept down to the level of the means of ſub- 

® Eſſay on Property, Part I, Sect. iii, par. 35. 
ſiſtence. 
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ſiſtence. Thus among the wandering tribes of BOOK 


VIII. 


America and Aſia, we never find through the lapſe CHAP.NF. 
— 


of ages, that population has ſo increaſed, as to 
render neceſſary the cultivation of the earth. Thus, 
among the civiliſed nations of Europe, by means 
of territorial monopoly the ſources of ſubfiſtence 
are kept within a certain limit, and, if the popula- 
tion became overſtocked, the lower ranks of the 
inhabitants would be ſtill more incapable of pro- 
curing for themſelves the neceſſaries of life. There 
are no doubt extraordinary concurrences of circum- 
ſtances, by means of which changes are occaſionally 
introduced in this reſpect; but in ordinary caſes the 
ſtandard of population is held in a manner ſtationary 
for centuries, Thus the eſtabliſhed adminiſtration 
of property may be conſidered as ſtrangling a conſi- 
derable portion of our children intheir cradle. What- 
ever may be the value of the life of man, or rather 
whatever would be his capability of happineſs in a 
free and equal ſtate of ſociety, the ſyſtem we are 
here oppoſing may be conſidered as arreſting upon 
the threſhold of exiſtence four fifths of that value 
and that happineſs. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. IV. 


OBJECTION TO THIS SYSTEM FROM THE FRAILTY 
OF THE HUMAN MIND. 


Recapilulation, —Objefion ſtaled. —General anſwer ta 
this objettion. — Particular anſwer. — Influence of 


public opinion upon the conduct of individuals. 


—_— _JAVING proceeded thus far in our inveſti- 
CHAP.1V. gation, it may be proper to recapitulate the 
Recapitu» Principles already eſtabliſhed. The diſcuſſion under 
a — each of its branches, as it relates to the equality of 
men *, and the inequalities of property , may be 
, conſidered as a diſcuſſion either of right or duty 


and in that reſpect runs parallel to the two great 


lopment of the principles of ſociety T. I have a 
right to the aſſiſtance of my neighbour ; he has a 
right that it ſhould not be extorted from him by 
force. It is his duty to afford me the ſupply of 
which I ſtand in need; it is my duty not to violate 
his province in determining, firſt, whether he is to 
ſupply me, and, ſecondly, in what degree. 
Equality of conditions, or, in other words, an 


* Chap. I, III. + Chap, II. 


t Vol. I, Book II, Chap. IV, V. 
equal 


heads of which we treated in our original deve- 


22 Fre — 


THE FRAILTY OF THE HUMAN MIND. 


equal admiſſion to the means of improvement and 
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ſure, is a 1 f ay enjoined - CHAP.IV. 
pleaſure, is a law rigorouily enjoined upon man 


kind by the voice of juſtice. All other changes in 
ſociety are good, only as they are fragments of this, 
or ſteps to its attainment, All other exiſting abuſes 
are to be deprecated, only as they ſerve to increaſe 
and perpetuate the inequality of conditions. 

We have however arrived at another truth not 
leſs evident than this. Equality of conditions can- 
not be produced by individual compulſion, and 
ought not to be produced by compulſion in the 
name of the whole. There remains therefore but 
one mode of arriving at this great end of juſtice 
and moſt eſſential improvement of ſociety, and that 
conſiſts in rendering the ceſſion by him that has to 
him that wants, an unreſtrained and voluntary action. 
There remain but two inſtruments for producing 
this volition, the illumination of the underſtanding 
and the love of diſtinction. 

Theſe inſtruments have commonly been ſuppoſed 
wholly inadequate to their object. It has uſually 
been treated © as the moſt viſionary of all ſyſtems, 
to expect the rich to © {ell all that they have, and 
give to the poor *. It is one thing to convince 
men that a given conduct on their part would 
be moſt conducive to the general intereſt, and 
another to perſuade them actively to poſtpone 
to conſiderations of general intereſt every idea of 
perſonal ambition or pleaſure. The ſober calcu- 


* Mark, Ch. x, ver. 21. 
lator 


Objectia 
ſtated. 


— 


OBJECTION FROM 


BOOK lator will often doubt whether it be reaſonable, 11 
CHAP.IV. confiſtence with the nature of a human being, to 


— — — a — — 


expect from him ſuch a facrifice: and the man 
of a lively and impetuous temper, even when ſatiſ- 
fied that it is his duty, will be in hourly danger of 
deſerting it, at the invitation of ſome allurement too 
powerful for mortal frailty to reſiſt.” 

There 1s certainly conſiderable force in this ſtate- 
ment; and there 1s good reaſon to believe, though 
the human mind be unqueſtionably acceſſible to diſ- 
intereſted motives *, that virtue would be in moſt 
inſtances an impracticable refinement ; were it not 
that ſelf-love and ſocial, however different in them- 
ſelves, are found upon ſtrict examination to pre- 
ſcribe the ſame ſyſtem of conduct. 

But this obſervation by no means removes the 
difficulty intended to be ſuggeſted in the objection, 
ce Though frugality, moderation, and plainneſs may 
be the joint dictate of theſe two authorities, yet it 
is the property of the human mind to be ſwaycd by 
things preſent more than by things abſent. In at- 
fairs of religion, we often find men indulging them- 
ſelves in offences of ſmall gratification, in ſpite of 
all the threats that can be held out to them of eter- 
nal damnation. It is in vain that for the moſt part 
you would preach the pleaſures of abſtine ce amidſt 
the profuſion of a feaſt; or the unſubſtantialnels 
of fame and power to him who is tortured with the 
goadings of ambition. The caſe is ſimilar to that 


* Vol, I, Book IV, Chop. X. 
| of 


PHE FRAILTY OF THE HUMAN MIND» 


bf the exacerbations of grief, the attempt to cure 
which by the conſolations of philoſophy has been a 
ſource of inexhauſtible ridicule.” 

The anſwer to theſe remarks has been anti- 
cipated . The ridicule lies in ſuppoſing the en- 
deavour to cure a man of his weakneſs, to conſiſt 
in one phlegmatic and ſolitary expoſtulation, inſtead 
of conceiving it to be accompanied with the vigour 
of conſcious truth, and the progreſſive regularity of 
a courſe of inſtruction. 

Let us take up the ſubje& in a view, in ſome 
degree varying from that in which it was formerly 
conſidered. We have endeavoured to eſtabliſh, in 
the commencement of the preſent book, the prin- 
ciples of juſtice relative to the diſtribution of the 
goods of fortune. Let us enquire whether the 
principles there delivered can be brought home to 
the conviction of the rich; whether they can be 
brought home to our conviction in caſes not imme- 
diately connected with perſonal intereſt ; and whe- 
ther they can be brought home to the conviction of 
the poor ? | 


Is it poſſible for a rich man to ſee that the coſtly 


gratifications in which he indulges are comparatively 
of little value, and that he may arrive at every 
thing that is moſt eſſential in happineſs or plea- 
ſure, by means of the three other ſources former- 
ly enumerated , ſubſiſtence, unexpenſive gratifica- 
* Vol, I, Book I, Chap. V, $ 3. 
+ Chap. I, p. 417. 
VOL, II, H h tions, 


Particulat 
anſwer, 
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pos tions, and the means of intellectual and moral im- 
Chat. iV. provement? Is it poſſible for him to underſtand 
the calculation, © in every glaſs of wine that he 
drinks, and every ornament that he annexes to his 
perſon,” of how many individuals have been 
condemned to ſlavery and ſweat, inceſſant drud- 
gery, unwholeſome food, continual hardſhips, de- 
plorable ignorance, and brutal inſenſibility, that he 


may be ſupplied with theſe luxuries * ?” Is it po- 


fible for a man to have theſe ideas ſo repeatedly 
ſuggeſted to his mind, fo ſtrongly impreſſed, and 
fo perpetually haunting him, as finally to induce a 
rich man to deſire, with reſpect to perſonal grati- 
fications, to live as if he were a poor one? Its 

not conceivable but that every one of theſe queſ- 
tions muſt be anſwered in the affirmative. 

Be it obſerved by the way, that the motives for 
a rich man to live as if he were a poor one, are 
very inferior now to what they would be, when 3 
general ſympathy upon this ſubject had taken place, 
and a general illumination had diffuſed itfelf. 

If then it be poſſible for a rich man, from the 
Mere convictions of juſtice, voluntarily to deſire to 
live as if he were a poor one, we ſhall have till le!s 
heſitation in affirming, that a conviction of juſtice in 
this matter, may be effectually brought home to us 
in caſes not immediately connected with perſonal 
intereſt, and brought home to the minds of tbe 
poor, 


* Cha > Il, , 8. ; 
| 3 Undoubt- 
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Undoubtedly an apprehenſion of the demands of 


juſtice in this reſpect has ſome tendency to the inſti- 
gation of violence and tumult, were we not to ſup- 
poſe the gradual development of this impreſſion to 
be accompanied with a proportionable improvement 
of mind in other reſpects, and a ſlow, but inceſſant, 
melioration of the inſtitutions and practices of ſo- 
ciety, With this ſuppoſition it could not however 
fail to happen that, in proportion as the prejudices 
and ignorance of the great maſs of ſociety declined, 
the credit of wealth and the reverent admiration 
with which it is now contemplated, muſt alſo de- 
cline. But, in proportion as it loſt credit with the 
great maſs of ſociety, it would relax its hold upon 
the minds of thoſe who poſſeſs it, or have the means 
of acquiring it. We have already ſeen *, that the 
great incitement to the acquiſition of wealth, is the 
love of diſtinction. Suppoſe then that, inſtead of 
the falſe glare which wealth, through the preſent 
puerility of the human mind, reflects on its poſſeſſor, 
his conduct in amaſſing and monopoliſing it were 
ſeen in its true light, We ſhould not then demand 
his puniſhment, but we ſhould look on him as a man 
uninitiatediinthe plaineſt ſentiments of reaſon, imbecil 
and depraved in his habits, and acting in a manner 
which, if generally adopted, would be inexpreſſibly 
pernicious to the community. He would not be pointed 
at with the finger or hooted as he paſſed along through 
the reſorts of men, but he would be conſcious 
* Chap. I, p; 419. 
1 that 
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6BJECTION, ETC. 


that he was looked upon as one of the meaneſt of 


CHAP.IV. mankind. He would be incited to the ſame aſſidu- 


ity in hiding his acquiſitions then, as he employs in 
diſplaying them now. He would be regarded with 
no terror, for his conduct would appear too abſurd 
to excite imitation, Add to which, his acquiſi- 
tions would be ſmall, as the independent ſpirit and 
ſound diſcretion of mankind would allow but little 
chance of his being able to retain them in his ſer- 
vice as now, by generouſly rewarding them with a 
part of the fruit of their own labours. Thus it ap- 
pears with the utmoſt evidence that, when the ſub. 
ject of wealth ſhall be underſtood, and correct 
ideas reſpecting it familiariſed to the human mind, 
the preſent diſparity of conditions will ſubſide, by 
a gradual and inceſſant progreſs, into its true le- 
vel. 


OBJECTION, ETC, 


C H- A P. V. 


OBJECTION TO THIS SYSTEM FROM THE QUES= 
TION OF PERMANENCE, 


Grounds of the objetion. —1ts ſerious import. — Nature 
of the equality under conſideration as produced by a 
ftrifter ſenſe of juſtice—and a purer theory of hap- 
pineſs, 


HE change we are here contemplating, con- 


community voluntarily to reſign that which would 
be productive of more benefit and pleaſure when 
poſſeſſed by his neighbour, than when occupied by 
himſelf, Undoubtedly this ſtate of ſociety is 
remote from the modes of thinking and acting 
which at preſent prevail. A Jong period of time 
muſt probably. elapſe before it can be brought en- 
tirely into practice. All we have been attempting 


to eſtabliſh is, that ſuch a ſtate of ſociety 1s agree- | 


able to reaſon and preſcribed by juſtice ; and that 
of conſequence the progreſs of ſcience and politi- 
cal truth among mankind, is cloſely connected with 
its introduction. The inherent tendency of intel- 
ect is to improvement. If therefore this inherent 

Hh 3 tendency 


ſiſts in the diſpoſition of every member of the 
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tendency be ſuffered to operate, and no concuſſion 


CHAP. V. of nature or inundation of barbariſm arreſt its courſe, 


Grounds of 
this objec- 
tion. 


Its ſerious 
import. 


the ſtate of ſociety we have been deſcribing muſt at 
ſome time arrive. 

But it has frequently been faid, “ that if an equa- 
lity of conditions could be introduced to-day, it 
would be deſtroyed to-morrow. It is impoſſible 
to reduce the varieties of the human mind to ſuch 
a uniformity, as this ſyſtem demands. One man 
will be more induſtrious than another ; one man 
will be provident and avaricious, and another diſ- 
ſipated and thoughtleſs, Miſery and confuſion 
would be the reſult of an attempt to equaliſe in 
the firſt inſtance, and the old vices and monopolies 
would ſucceed in the ſecond, All that the rich 


could purchaſe by the moſt generous ſacrifice, 


would be a period of barbariſm, from which the 
ideas and regulations of civil ſociety muſt recom- 
mence as from a new infancy.” 

Upon this ſtatement it is firſt to be remarked 
that, if true, it preſents to us a picture in the high- 
eſt degree melancholy and diſcouraging. It dil- 


covers a diſeaſe, to which it is probable there is no 


remedy. Human knowledge muſt proceed. What 
we fee and admire, we ſhall at ſome time or other 
ſeek to attain: ſuch is the inevitable law of our na- 
ture. It is impoſſible not to ſee the beauty of equa- 
lity, and to be charmed with the benefits it ſeems 
to promiſe. It is impoſſible not to regret the un- 


bounded miſchiefs and diſtreſs that grow out of the 
, oppolits 


THE QUESTION OF PERMANENCE. 


oppoſite ſyſtem. The conſequence is ſure. Man, 
according to theſe reaſoners, is prompted for ſome 
time to advance with ſucceſs: but after that, in 


the very act of purſuing farther improvement, he 


neceſſarily plunges beyond the compaſs of his pow- 
ers, and has his petty career to begin afreſh : al- 
way purſuing what is beautiful, always fruſtrated 
in his object, always involved in calamities by the 
very means he employs to eſcape them, 

Secondly, it is to be obſerved that there is a wide 


difference betweerr the equality here ſpoken of, and 
the equality which has frequently conſtituted a ſub- 


ject of diſcuſſion among mankind, This is not an 
equality introduced by force, or maintained by the 
laws and regulations of a poſitive inſtitution. It is 
not the reſult of accident, of the authority of a chief 
magiſtrate, or the over- earneſt perſuaſion of a few 
enlightened thinkers; but is produced by the ſeri- 
ous and deliberate conviction of the public at large, 
t is one thing for men to be held to a certain ſyſtem 
by the force of laws and the vigilance of thoſe who 
adminiſter them; and a thing entirely different to 
be held by the firm and habitual perſuaſion of their 
own minds. We can readily conceive their find- 
ing means to elude the former; but it is not fo 
eaſy to comprehend a diſobedience to the latter. If 
the force of truth ſhall be ſtrong enough gradually 
to wean men from the molt rooted habits, and in- 
troduce a mode of ſociety ſo remote from that 
Fhich at preſent exiſts, it will alſo probably be 
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ſtrong enough to hold them in the courſe they have 
commenced, and prevent the return of vices which 
have once been extirpated, This probability will 
be increaſed, if we recolle& the two principles 
which muſt have led men into fuch a ſyſtem of ac- 
tion; a ſtricter ſenſe of juſtice, and a purer theory 


of happineſs. ' 


25 uced 
by Ter 


ſenſe of juſ- 
tice 3 


and à purer 
theory of 


happineſ:. 


Equality of conditions cannot begin to aſſume 
a fixed appearance in human ſociety, till the ſenti- 
ment becomes deeply impreſſed as well as widely 


diffuſed, that the genuine wants of any man conſti- 


tute his only juſt claim to the final appropriation 
of any ſpecies of commodity. It muſt previouſly 
be ſeen, that the claims of one man are originally of 
the ſame extent as the claims of another ; and that 
the only difference which can ariſe, mult relate to 
extraordinary infirm'ty, or the particular object of 
utility which any individual 1s engaged in promot- 
ing. It muſt be felt, that the moſt fundamental 
and noxious of all kinds of injuſtice, is for one man 
actively to withhold from his neighbours the moſt 
indiſpenſ:ble benefits, for the ſake of ſome trivial 
accommodation to himſelf. Men who are habitu- 
ated to theſe views can ſcarcely be tempted to mo- 
nopoliſe ; and the ſenſe of the community reſpect- 
ing him who yields to the temptation, will be fo de- 
ciſive in its tenor, and unequivocal in its manifeſt- 
ation, as to afford ſmall encouragement to perſe- 

verance or imitation. | 
A ſpontaneous equality of conditions alſo im- 
plics 


THE QUESTION OF PERMANENCE, 


plies a purer theory of happineſs than has hitherto 
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obtained. Men will ceaſe to regard with compla- CHAP. v. 
— 


cence the happineſs that is conſtituted by ſplendour 
and oſtentation, of which the true object, however 
diſguiſed, is to inſult our neighbours, and feed our 
vanity with the recollection of the goods that we 
poſſeſs, and from which, though endowed with an 
equal claim, they are debarred. They vill ceaſe 
to derive pleaſure from the empire to be poſſeſſed 
over others, or the baſe ſervility and terror with 
which they may addreſs us. They will be content- 
ed for the moſt part with the means of healthful 
exiſtence and of unexpenſive pleaſure. They will 
find the higheſt gratification in promoting and con- 
templating the general happineſs. They will re- 
gard ſuperfluities, abſolutely conſidered, with no 
impatience of deſire; and will abhor the idea of 
obtaining them through the medium of oppreſſion 
and injuſtice. This conduct they would be induced 
to obſerve, even were their own gratification only 
in view; and, inſtead of repining at the want of ex- 
orbitant indulgences, they will ſtand aſtoniſhed 
that men could ever have found gratification in that 
which was viſibly contaminated and ſtamped with 
the badge of extortion, 
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CHAT. FL 


OBJECTION TO THIS SYSTEM FROM THE ALLURE- 
MENTS OF SLOTH. 


Objection propoſed. Such a ſlate of ſociety preceded by 
great intellectual improvement.—The manual labour 
required will be ſmall. —Univerſality of the love of 
diſtinction.— Operation of this motive under the ſy /- 
tem in queſlion—-finally ſuperſeded by a better mo- 
live. 


NO TH ER objection which has been urged 
againſt the ſyſtem which counteracts the ac- 
cumulation of property, is, * that it would put an 
end to induſtry. We behold in commercial coun- 
tries the miracles that are operated by the love of 
gain. Their inhabitants cover the fea with their 
fleets, aſtoniſh mankind by the refinements of their 
ingenuity, hold vaſt continents in ſubjection in diſ- 
tant parts of the world by their arms, are able to 
defy the moſt powerful confederacies, and, oppreſſ- 
ed with taxes and debts, ſeem to acquire freſh pro- 
ſperity under their accumulated burthens. Shall we 
lightly part with a motive which appears ſo great 
and ſtupendous in its influence? Once eſtabliſh it 
as a principle in ſociety that no man 1s to apply to 


his perſonal uſe more than his neceſſities require; 
4 and 


THE ALLUREMENTS OF SLOTH. 


and every man will become indifferent to the exer- VIII. 

tions which now call forth the energy of his facul- Char. vt, 

ties. Once eſtabliſh it as a principle that each man, 

without being compelled to exert his own induſtry, 

is entitled to partake of the ſuperfluity of his neigh- 

bour ; and indolence will ſpeedily become univer- 

ſal. Such a ſociety muſt either ſtarve, or be oblig- 

ed in its own defence to return to that ſyſtem of 

monopoly and ſordid intereſt, which theoretical 

reaſoners will for ever arraign to no purpoſe.” f 
In reply to this objection the reader muſt again Steh » tute 


of ſociety 


be reminded, that the equality for which we are preceded, 
by great in- 


pleading is an equality which would ſucceed to a tellecual 
ſtate of great intellectual improvement. So bold a meu. 
Tevolution cannot take place in human affairs, till 
the general mind has been highly cultivated. 
Haſty and undigeſted tumults may take place under 
the idea of equaliſation; but it is only a clear 
and calm conviction of juſtice, of juſtice mutually 
to be rendered and received, of happineſs to be pro- 
duced by the deſerti un of our moſt rooted habits, 
that can introduce an invariable ſyſtem of this fort, 
Attempts without this preparation will be produc- 
tive only of confuſion. Their effect will be mo- 
mentary, and a new and more barbarous inequality 
will ſucceed. Each man with unaltcred appetite will 
watch his opportunity to gratify his love of power or 
his love of diſtinction, by uſurping on his inatten- 
tive neighbours. 
Is it to be believed then that 2 ſtate of ſo great 
intellectua 
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intellectual improvement can be the forerunner of 
univerſal ignorance and brutality ? Savages, it is 
true, are jubject to the weakneſs of indolence. But 
civiliſed and refined ſtates are the theatre of a pecu- 
liar activity. It is thought, acuteneſs of diſquiſi- 
tion, and ardour of purſuit, that ſet the corporeal 
faculties at work. Thought begets thought. No- 
thing perhaps can put a ſtop to the advances of 
mind, but oppreſſion. But here, fo far from being 
oppreſſed, every man is equal, every man indepen- 
dent and at his eaſe. It has been oblerved that the 
eſtabliſhment of a republic is attended with public 
enthuſiaſm and irrefiſtible enterpriſe. Is it to be 
believed that equality, the true republicaniſm, will 
be leſs effectual? It is true that in republics thi; 
ſpirit ſooner or later is found to languiſh. Repub- 
licaniſm is not a remedy that ſtrikes at the root of 
the evil, Injuſtice, oppreſſion and miſery can find 
an abode in thoſe feeming happy feats. But what 
ſhall ſtop the progreſs of ardour and improvement, 
where the monopoly of property is unknown ? 

This argument will be ſtrengthened, if we reflect 
on the amount of labour that a ſtate of equality will 
require. What is this quantity of exertion from 
which the objection ſuppoſes many individuals to 
ſhrink? It is ſo light, as rather to aſſume the ap- 
pearance of agrecable relaxation and gentle exer- 
ciſe, than of labour. In ſuch a community ſcarcely 
any can be expected, in conſequence of their ſitu- 


ation or avocations, to conſider themſelves as cx- 


6 empted 
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empted from manual induſtry. There will be no 
rich man to recline in indolence, and fatten upon 
the labour of his fellows. The mathematician, the 
poet and the philoſopher will derive a new ſtock 
of chearfulneſs and energy, from the recurring la- 
bour that makes them feel they are men. There 
will be no perſons devoted to the manufacture of 
trinkets and luxuries; and none in keeping in mo- 
tion the complicated machine of government, tax- 
gatherers, beadles, exciſemen, tide-waiters, clerks 
and ſecretaries, There will be neither fleets nor 
armies, neither courtiers nor footmen. It is the 
unneceſſary employments, that at preſent occupy 
the great maſs of every civiliſed nation, while the 
_ peaſant labours inceſlantly to maintain them in a 
ſtate more pernicious than idleneſs. 

It may be computed that not more than one 
twenticth of the inhabitants of England are ſub- 
ftantally employed in the labours of agriculture, 
Add to this, that the nature of agriculture is fuch, 
as neceffarily to give full occupation in ſome parts 
of the year, and to leave other parts comparatively 
vacant, We may conſider the latter as equivalent 
to a labour which, under the direction of ſufficient 
ſeill, might ſuffice in a ſimple Rate of ſociety for 
the fabrication of tools, for weaving, and the occu- 
pation of tay lors, bakers and butchers. The ob- 
ject in the preſent ſtate of ſociety is to multiply la- 
bour ; in another ſtate it will be to ſimplify it. A 
vaſt diſproportion of the wealth of the commu- 

nity 
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nity has been thrown into the hands of a few, and 


CHAP.VI. ingenuity has been continually upon the ſtretch 


to find ways in which it may be expended. In 
the feudal times the great lord invited the poor to 
come and eat of the produce of his eſtate, upon 
condition of wearing his livery, and forming 
themſelves in rank and file to do honour to his 
well born gueſts. Now, that exchanges are more 
facilitated, he has quitted this inartificial mode, 
and obliges the men who are maintained from his 
income to exert their ingenuity and induftry in rc- 
turn. Thus in the inſtance juſt mentioned, he 
pays the taylor to cut his clothes to pieces that he 
may ſew them together again, and to decorate them 
with ſtitching and various ornaments, without 
which they would be in no reſpect leſs convenient 
and uſeful. We are imagining in the preſent caſe 
a ſtate of the moſt rigid ſimplicity. 

From the ſketch which has been given, it ſees 


by no means impoſſible, that the labour of every 


twentieth man in the community would be ſufficicn! 
to ſupply to the reſt all the ablolute neceſſaries 
of liſe. If then this labour, inſtead of being per- 
formed by ſo ſmall a number, were amicably divi- 
ded among the whole, it would occupy the twen- 
tieth part of every man's time. Let us compute 
that the induſtry of a labouring man engrofies ten 
hours in every day, which, when we have dedut- 
ed his hours of reſt, recreation and meals, ſeems 


an ample allowance. It follows that half an hour 
a day. 
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a day, employed in manual labour by every mem- 
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ber of the community, would ſufficiently ſupply CHAP. V. 
the whole with neceſſaries. Who is there that 


would ſhrink from this degree of induſtry ? Who 
is there that ſees the inceſſant induſtry exerted in 
this city and iſland, who would believe that, with 
half an hour's induſtry per diem, we ſhould be every 
way happier and better than we are at preſent ? Is 
it poſſible to contemplate this fair and generous 
picture of independence and virtue, where every 
man would have ample leiſure for the nobleſt 
ener2ies of mind, without feeling our very ſouls 
refreſhed with admiration and hope ? 

When we talk of men's ſinking into idleneſs if 
they be not excited by the ſtimulus of gain, we 
have certainly little conſidered the motives that at 
preſent govern the human mind, We are deceiv- 
ed by the apparent mercenarineſs of mankind, and 
tmagine that the accumulation of wealth 1s their 
great object. But it has ſufficiently appeared that 
the preſent ruling paſſion of man is the love of 
diſtinctionꝰ . There is no doubt a claſs in ſociety 
that are perpetually urged by hunger and need, 
and have no leiſure for motives lefs groſs and ma- 
terial. But is the claſs next above them leſs induſ- 
trious than they? Will any man affirm that the 
mind of the peaſant is as far removed from inac- 
tion and ſloth, as the mind of the general or the 
ſtateſman, of the natural philoſopher who mace- 
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BOOK rates himſelf with perpetual ſtudy, or the poet, 
CHAP. VI. the bard of Mantua for example, who can never 


believe that he has ſufficiently reviſed, reconſider- 
ed and poliſhed his compoſitions ? - 

In reality; thoſe by whom this reaſoning has 
been urged, have miſtaken the nature of their own 
objection. They did not ſuppoſe that men could 
be rouſed into action only by the love of gain; 
but they conceived that in a ſtate of equality men 
would have nothing to occupy their attention, 
What degree of truth there is in this idea we ſhall 
preſently have occaſion to eſtimate “. 

Meanwhile it is ſufficiently obvious, that the 
motives which ariſe from the love of diſtinc ion 
are by no means cut off, by a ſtate of ſocic- 
ty incompatible with the accumulation of pro- 
perty. Men, no longer able to acquire the 
eſteem or avoid the contempt of their neigh- 
bours by circumſtances of dreſs and furniture, 
will divert the paſſion for diſtinction into another 
channel. They will avoid the reproach of 1ndo- 
lence, as carefully as they now avoid the reproach 
of poverty. The only perſons who at preſent 
neglect the effect which their appearance and man- 
ners may produce, are thoſe whoſe faces are ground 
with famine and diſtreſs. But in a ſtate of equal 
ſociety no man will be oppreſſed, and of conſe- 
quence the more delicate affections will have time 
to expand themſelves. The general mind having, 


1 Chap. VII, VIII. 
45 
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as we have already ſhown, arrived at a high pitch 
of improvement, the impulſe that carries it into 
action will be ſtronger. The fervour of public 
ſpirit will be great. Leifure will be multiplied ; 
and the leifure of a cultivated underſtanding is 
the preciſe period in which great deſigns, deſigns 
the tendency of which is to ſecure applauſe and 
elteem, are conceived, In tranquil leiſure it 1s 
impoſſible for any but the ſublimeſt mind to exiſt 
without the paſſion for diſtinction. This paſſion, 
no longer permitted to Joſe itſelf in indirect channels 
and uſeleſs wanderings, will ſeek the nobleſt 
courſe, and perpetually fructify the ſeeds of pub- 
lic good. Mind, though it will perhaps at no time 
arrive at the termination of its poſſible diſcoveries 
and improvements, will nevertheleſs advance with 
a rapidity and firmneſs of progreſſion of woich we 
are at preſent unable to conceive the idea, 

The love of fame is no doubt a deluſion. This, 
like every other deluſion, will take its turn to be 
detected and abjured. It is an airy phantom, 
which will indeed afford us an imperfect pleaſure 
ſo long as we worſhip it, but will always in a con- 
ſiderable degree diſappoint us, and will not ſtand 
the teſt of examination. We ought to love no- 
thing but a ſubſtantial happineſs, that happineſs 
which will bear the teſt of recollection, and which 
no clearneſs of perception and improvement of 
underſtanding will tend to undermine. If there 
be any principle more ſubſtantial than the reſt, 
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BOOK it is juſtice, a principle that reſts upon this ſingle 
VIII. 
CHAP.VI. poſtulatum, that man afid man are beings of the 
ame nature, and ſuſceptible, under certain limita- 
tions, of the fame advantages. Whether the bene- 
fit, which is added to the common ſtock, proceed 
from you or me, is a pitiful diſtinction. Fame 
therefore is an unſubſtantial and deluſive purſuir. 
If it fignify an opinion entertained of me greater 
than I deſerve, to deſire it is vicious. If it be the 
preciſe mirror of my character, it is valuable only 
as a means, in as much as I ſhall be able molt eſ- 
ſentially to benefit thoſe, who beſt know the ex- 
tent of my capacity and the rectitude of my inten- 
"4 tions. | 
| The love of fame, when it periſhes in minds 
| formed under the preſent ſyſtem, often gives place 
\ to a principle ſtill more reprehenſible. Selfiſh- 
1 nels is the habit that grows out of monopoly. 
When therefore ſelfiſhneſs ceaſes to ſeck its grati- 
fication in public exertion, it too often nar- 
rows into ſome frigid conception of perſonal 
pleaſure, perhaps ſenſual, perhaps intellectual. 
Bur this cannot be the proceſs where monopo- 
ly 1s baniſhed. Selfiſhneſs has there no kindly 
circumſtances to foſter it. Truth, the overpower- 
ing truth of general good, then ſeizes us irreſiſti- 
bly. It is impoſſible we ſhould want motives, ſo 
long as we ſee clearly how multitudes and ages 
may be benefited by our exertions, how caules 
and effects are connected in an endleſs chain, ſo 
that 
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that no honeſt effort can be loſt, but will operate to BOOK 
good, centuries after its author is conſigned to the char. vi. 
grave . This will be the general paſſion; and all 


will be animated by the example of all. 


CHAP, VII 


UBJECTION TO THIS SYSTEM FROM THE BENEFITS 
OF LUXURY. 


Nature of the objeftion. — Extent of its influence. — 
Luxury a ſtage to be paſſed throug5.— Meanings r 
the term luxury diſtinguiſhed, — Application. 


"THE objections we have hitherto examined at- char. vil. 
4 tack the practicability of a ſyſtem of equality, habe 
But there are not wanting reaſoners, the tendency of 
whoſe arguments is to ſhow that, omitting the prac- 
ticability, it is not even deſirable. One of the ob- | 
jections they advance is as follows. * 
They lay it down as a maxim in the firſt inſtance, Niue of 93 
and the truth of this maxim we ſhall not contend . 0 1 | 6 
with them, * that refinement is better than igno- 445 
trance. It is better to be a man than a brute. Thoſe WY | 
attributes therefore which ſeparate the man from the 
brute, are moſt worthy of our affection and cultiva- +. ugh 
tion. Elegance of taſte, refinement of ſentiment, _ 


* Vol. I, Book IV, Chap. X. 4 * 
1i2 depth 4 
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depth of penetration and largeneſs of ſcience, are 
among the nobleſt ornaments of man. But all 
theſe,” ſay they, “are connected with inequality; 
they are the growth of luxury. It is luxury by 
which palaces are built and cities peopled. It is for 
the purpoſe of obtaining a ſhare of the luxury which 
he witneſſes in his richer neighbours, that the arti- 
Heer exerts the refinements of his ſkill. To this 
caule we are indebted for the arts of architecture, 
painting, muſic and poetry. Art would never have 
been cultivated, if a ſtate of inequality had not en- 
abled ſome men to purchaſe, and excited others to 


acquire the talent which was neceſſary to ſell. In a 


Rate of equality we muſt always have remained, and 
with equality reſtored we muſt again become, barba- 
rians. Thus we ſce [as in the ſyſtem of optimiſm * | 
diſorder, ſelfiſnneſs, monopoly and diſtreſs, all of 
them ſceming diſcords, contributing to the admirable 


harmony and magnificence of the whole. The in- 


tellectual improvement and enlargement we witne h 
and hope for, was worth purchaſing at the expence 


of partial injuſtice and diſtreſs f.“ 


This 
* Vol. I, Book IV, Chap. XI. 

+ The great champion of this doctrine is Mandeville. It is 
not, however, eaſy to Cetermine whether he is ſeriouſly, or only 
ironically, the defender of the prefent ſyſtem of ſociety, Hi: 
principal work { Fable of the Bees} is highly worthy of the atten- 
tion of every man who would Tearn profoundly to philofoptute 
upon human affairs. No author has diſplayed in ſtronger terms 
the deformity of exiſting abuſes, or proved more ſatisfactorily 
how inſeparably the parts are connected together. Hume [El 
fays; Part II, Eſſay II. ] has endcavoured to communicate to the 


Mande- 


THE BENEFITS OF LUXURY. 


This view of the ſubject under various forms has 
been very extenſive in its effects. It probaviy con- 
tributed to make Rouſſeau an advocate of the ſa- 
vage ſtate, Undoubredly we muſt not permit 
ourſelves to think ſlightly of the miſchiefs that 
accrue from a ſtate of inequality. If it be necel- 
fary that the great maſs of mankind ſhould be con- 
demned to flavery, and, ſtranger fill, to ignorance, 
that a few may be enlightened, certainly thoſe mo- 
raliſts are not to be blamed, who doubted whether 
perpetual rudeneſs were not preferable to ſuch a gilt, 
Fortunately this is by no means a juſt alternative. 

Perhaps a ſtate of luxury, ſuch as 1s here deicribed, 
and a ſtate of incquality, might be a ſtage through 
which it was neceſſary to pats in order to arrive at 
the goal of civiliſation. The only ſecurity we can 
ultimately have for an equality of conditions, 1s a 
general perſuaſion of the iniquity of accumulation, 
and the uſeleſſneſs of wealth in the purchaſe of hap- 
pineſs. But this perſuaſion could not be eſtabliſhed 
in a ſavage ſiate; nor indeed can it be maintained, 
if we ſhould fall back into barbariſm. It was the 
ſpectacle of inequality that firſt excited the groſſneſs 


Mandevilian ſyſtem his own luſtre and brilltancy of colouring, 
But it has unfortunately happened, that what he adds in beauty 
he has ſubtracted from profoundneſs. The profoundneſs of 
Hume, which has never been ſarpaſed, and which ranks him 
with the moſt illufirious and venerable of men, is for the moſt 
part the profoundneſs of logical Giliaction, rather than of mo- 
ral analyſis, 
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of barbarians to perſevering exertion as a means 
of acquiring. . It was perſevering exertion that 
firſt gave the reality and the ſenſe of that lei- 
ſure which has ſerved the purpoſes of literature and 
art. 

But, though inequality were neceſſary as the pre- 
lude to civiliſation, it is not neceſſary to its ſupport, 
We may throw down the ſcaffolding, when the edi- 
fice is complete. We have at large endeavoured to 
ſhow *, that the love of our fellow men, the love 
of diſtinction, and whatever motive is moſt allied 
to the energies of the human mind, will remain, 


when the enchantments of wealth are diſſolved. He 


Meanings of 
the term 
luxury diſ- 


tinguithed. 


who has taſted the pleaſures of refinement and know- 
ledge, will not relapſe into ignorance. 

The better to underſtand the futility of the pre- 
ſent objection, it may be proper to enter into a more 
accurate conſideration of. the ſenſe of the term lux- 
ury. It depends upon the meaning in which it is 
underſtood, to determine whether it is to be regard- 
ed as a virtue or a vice. If we underſtand by a 
luxury, ſomething which 1s to be enjoyed excluſively 


by an individual, and the equivalent of which it 1s 


not in the power of every individual in the com- 
munity to procure; to indulge ourſelves in Juxury is 
then a vice. But, if we underſtand by luxury, which 
is frequently the caſe, every accommodation which 
is not abſolutely neceſſary to maintain us in ſound 
and healthful exiſtence, the procuring and commu- 


* Chap, I, IV, VI. 
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aicating luxuries may then be virtuous. The end 
of virtue, is to add to the ſum of pleaſurable 
ſenſation. The beacon and regulator of virtue, is 
impartiality, that we ſhall not give that exertion to 
procure the pleaſure of an individual, which might 
have been employed in procuring the pleaſure of 
many individuals. Within theſe limits every man 
is laudably employed, who procures to himſelf or 
his neighbour a real acceſſion of pleaſure ; and he is 
cenſurable, who neglects any occaſion of being fo 
employed. We ought not to ſtudy that we may 
live, but to live that we may repleniſh exiſtence 
with the greateſt number of unallayed, exquiſite and 
ſubſtantial enjoy ments. 

Let us apply theſe reflections to the ſtate of equa- 
liry we have endeayoured to delineate. It appeared 
in that delineation *, that the labour of half an hour 
per diem on the part of every individual in the com- 
munity, would probably be ſufficient to procure for 
all the rigid neceſſaries of life. This quantity of 
induſtry therefore, though preſcribed by no law, and 
inforced by no direct penalty, would be moſt power- 
fully impoſed upon the ſtrong in intellect by a ſenſe 
of juſtice, and upon the weak by a ſenſe of ſhame. 
After this, how would men ſpend the remainder of 
their time? Not probably in idleneſs, not all men 
and the whole of their time in the purſuits of diſ- 
quiſition and ſcience. There are many things, the 
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fruits of human induſtry, which, though not to bs 


CHAP.VII, claſſed among the rigid neceſſaries of life, are highly 


conducive to our well being. The criterion of theſe 
things will appear, when we have aſcertained what 
thoſe accommodations are which will give us real 
pleaſure, after the inſinuations of vanity and often- 
tation ſhall have been diſmiſſed, A conſiderable 
portion of time would probably be dedicated in an 
enlightened community to the production of ſuch 
accommodations. A labour of this fort is perhaps 
not inconſiſtent with the moſt defirable ſtate of hu- 
man exiſtence. Laborious employment is a calamity 
now, becauſe it is 1mperiouſly preſcribed upon men 
as the condition of their exiſtence, and becauſe it 
ſhuts them out from a fair participation in the means 
of knowledge and improvement. When it ſhall be 
rendered in the ſtricteſt ſenſe voluntary, when it ſhall 
ceaſe to interfere with our improvement, and rather 
become a part of it, or at worſt be converted into a 
ſource of amuſement and variety, it may then be no 
longer a calamity, but a benefit. Thus it appears 
that a ſtate of equality need not be a ſtate of Stoical 
ſimplicity, but is compatible with conſiderable ac- 
commodation and even in {ome ſenſe ſplendour ; at 
leaſt, if by ſplendour we underſtand copiouſne:s of 
accommodation, and variety of invention for the 
purpoſes of accommodation. Thoſe perſons there- 
fore may be concluded to have ſmall appearance of 
reaſon, who confound ſuch a ſtate with the fiate of 
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Objection ſlated. — Natural and moral independence diſtin- I 15 
guiſbed. —Tendency of reſtriction properly ſo called. — 1 
The ſyſtem of equality not a ſyſtem of reſtriction.— 4 
Evils of cooperation. — Ideas of the future ſlate of 
cooperation. Its limits.— is legitimate province.— 
Evils of cohabitation—and marriage.——Conſequences 
of their abolition. — A promiſcuous commerce of the 
ſexes eſtimated. — Inconſtancy eſtimated Education 
need not be a ſubjet of poſitive inſtitution. — Theſe =. 
principles d. not lead to a ſullen individuality. —Of Ws if 


the diviſion of labour. . 

. | . . ti 5 * 

N objection that has often been urged againſt char. . 
VIII. 1 


a ſyſtem of equality, is, “ that it is in- e 


conſiſtent with perſonal independence. Every man Obiection 


according to this ſcheme is a paſſive inſtrument in the 19 5 | 

hands of the community. He muſt eat and drink, 5 
and play and ſleep at the bidding of others. He 9 
has no habitation, no period at which he can retreat 9 


into himſelf, and not aſk another's leave. He has 
nothing „ 
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nothing that he can call his own, not even his time 
or his perſon. Under the appearance of a perfect 


freedom from oppreſſion and tyranny, he is in rea- 


lity ſubjected to the moſt unlimited ſlavery.” 

To underſtand the force of this objection it is 
neceſſary that we ſhould diſtinguiſh two ſorts of inde- 
pendence, one of which may be denominated natural, 
and the other moral. Natural independence, a free- 
dom from all conſtraint except that of reaſon and 
argument preſented to the underſtanding, is of the 
utmoſt importance to the welfare and improvement 
of mind. Moral independence on the contrary is 
always injurious. The dependence which is eſſen- 
tial in this reſpect to the wholſome temperament of 
ſocicty, includes in it articles that are no doubt un- 
palatable to a multitude of the preſent race of man- 
kind, but that owe their unpopularity only to weak- 
neſs and vice. It includes a cenſure to be exerciſed 
by every individual over the actions of another, a 
promptneſs to enquire into and to judge them, 
Why ſhould we ſhrink from this? What could be 
more beneficial, than for each man to derive every 
poſſible aſſiſtance for correcting and moulding his 
conduct, from the perſpicacity of his neighbours ? 
The reaſon that this ſpecies of cenſure is at preſent 
exerciſed with illiberality, is, becauſe it is exerciſed 
clandeſtinely, and becauſe we ſubmit to its operation 
with impatience and averſion. Moral independence 
is always injurious : for, as has abundantly appeared 
in the courſe of the preſent enquiry, there is no ſi- 

7 tuation 
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tuation in which I can be placed, where it is not in- 
cumbent upon me to adopt a certain ſpecies of con- 
duct in preference to all others, and of conſequence 


where I ſhall not prove an ill member of ſociety, if 


I at in any other than a particular manner. The 
attachment that is felt by the preſent race of man- 
kind to independence in this reſpect, and the deſire 
to act as they pleaſe without being accountable to 
the principles of reaſon, are highly detrimental to 
the general welfare, | 
But, if we ought never to act independently of 
the principles of reaſon, and in no inſtance to ſhrink 
from the candid examination of another, it is never- 
theleſs eſſential that we ſhould at all times be free to 
cultivate the individuality, and follow the dictates, 
of our own judgment. If there be any thing in the 
idea of equality that infringes this principle, the ob- 
jection ought probably to be concluſive. If the 
ſcheme be, as it has often been repreſented, a ſcheme 
of government, conſtraint and regulation, it is no 
doubt in direct hoſtility with the principles of this 
work, | 
But the truth is, that a ſyſtem of equality requires 
no reſtrictions or ſuperintendence. There is no need 
of common labour, meals or magazines. Theſe 


are feeble and miſtaken inſtruments, for reſtraining 


the conduct, without making conqueſt of the judg- 
ment. It you cannot bring over the hearts of the 
community to your party, expect no ſucceſs from 
| brute regulations. If you can, regulation is unne- 


ceſſary. 


1 
Tendencyot | A5. 
reſtriction, | . 
properly (s. TY 
called. 1 +1 


The ſyſtem 4x 
of equalny 4 
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ceſſary. Such a ſyſtem was well enough adapted to 
the military conſtitution of Sparta ; but it is wholly 
unworthy of men enliſted in no cauſe but that of 
reaſon and juſtice. Beware of reducing men to the 
ſtate of machines. Govern them through no me- 
dium but that of inclination and conviction. 

Why ſhould we have common meals? Am 1 
obliged to be hungry at the ſame time that you are ? 
Ought | to come ata certain hour, from the muſeum 
where I am working, the receſs in which I meditate, 
or the obſervatory where I remark the phenomena 
of nature, io a certain hall appropriated to the office 
of cating; inſtead of eating, as reaſon bids me, at 
the time and place moit fuited to my avocations ? 
Why have common magazines ? For the purpoſe 
of carrying our proviſions a certain diſtance, that 
we may afterwards bring them back again? Or is 
this precaution really neceſſary, after all that has 
been ſaid, to guard us againſt the knavery and covet- 
ouſneſs of our aſſociates ? 

The objectors of a former chapter“ were partly 
in the right, when they ſpoke of the endleſs variety 
of mind. It would be abſurd to ſay that we are not 
capable of truth, of evidence and agreement. In 
theſe reſpects, fo far as mind is in a ſtate of pro- 
greſſive improvement, we are perpetually coming 
nearer to each other. But there are ſubjects about 
which we ſhall continually differ, and ought to dit- 
Er. The ideas, aſſociations and circumſtances of 
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tach man are properly his own; and it is a per- 
nicious ſyſtem that would lead us to require all men, 
however different their circumſtances, to act by a 
preciſe general rule. Add to this, that, by the 
doctrine of progreſſive improvement, we ſhall always 
be erroneous, though we ſhall every day become 
leſs erroneous. The proper method for haſtening 
the decline of error, and producing uniformity of 
judgment, 1s not, by brute force, or by regulation 
which 1s one of the claſſes of force; bur on the con- 
trary by teaching every man to think for himſelf. 

From theſe principles it appears, that every thing 
that is uſually underſtood by the term cooperation, 
is in ſome degree an evil. A man in ſolitude is 
obliged to ſacrifice or poſtpone the execution of his 
beſt thoughts in compliance with his neceſſities of 
his frailties. How many admirable deſigns have 
periſhed in the conception, by means of this circum- 
ſtance ? The true remedy is for men to reduce their 
wants to the feweft poſſible, and as much as poſſible 
to ſimplify the mode of ſupplying them. Ir is ſtill 
worſe, when a man is allo obliged to conſult the con- 
venience of others. If I be expected to eat or to 
work in conjunction with my neighbour, it muſt 
either be at a time moſt convenient to me, or to 
him, or to neither of is. We cannot be reduced 
to a clock-work uniformity. 

Hence it follows that all ſupererogatory coopera ion 
is carefully to be avoided, common labour and com- 
mon meals. But what ſhall we ſay to coopera- 
tion that ſeems to be dictated by the nature of the 
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work to be performed ?” It ought to be diminiſhed. 
At preſent it 1s unreaſonable to doubt, that the con- 
ſideration of the evil of cooperation is, in certain 
urgent caſes, to be poſtponed to that urgency. 
Whether by the nature of things cooperation of ſome 
ſort will always be neceſſary, is a queſtion we are 
ſcarcely competent to decide. At preſent, to pull 
down a tree, to cut a canal, to navigate a veſſel, re- 
quires the labour of many. Will it always require the 
labour of many? When we recollect the complicated 
machines of human contrivance, various ſorts of 
mills, of weaving engines, ſteani engines, are we not 
aſtoniſhed at the compendium of labour they pro- 
duce ? Who ſhall ſay where this ſpecies of improve- 
ment mult ſtop? At preſent ſuch inventions alarm 
the labouring part of the community ; and they may 
be productive of temporary diſtreſs, though they 
conduce in the ſequel to the moſt important intereſts 
of the multitude, But in a ſtate of equal labour 
their utility will be liable to no diſpute. Hereafter 
it is by no means clear that the moſt extenſive ope- 
rations will not be within the reach of one man ; or, 
to make uſe of a familiar inſtance, that a plough 
may not be turned into a field, and perform its of- 
fice without the need of ſuperintendence. It was in 
this ſenſe that the celebrated Franklin conjectured, 
that © mind would one day become omnipotent over 
matter. 


I have no authority to quote for this expreſſion but the con- 


verſation of Doctor Price. I am happy te find upon enquiry» 
; that 
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The concluſion of the progreſs which has here 
been ſketched, is ſomething like a final cloſe to the 
neceſſity of manual labour. It is highly inſtructive 
in ſuch caſes to obſerve how the ſublime geniuſes of 
former times, anticipated what ſeems likely to be the 
future improvement of mankind. It was one of the 
laws of Lycurgus, that no Spartan ſhould be em- 
ployed in manual labour. For this purpoſe under 
his ſyſtem it was neceſſary that they ſhould be plen- 
tifully ſupplied with ſlaves devoted to drudgery. 
Matter, or, to ſpeak more accurately, the certain 
and unintermitting laws of the univerſe, will be the 
Helots of the period we are contemplating. We 
ſhall end in this reſpect, oh immortal legiſlator! at 
the point from which you began. 

To return to the ſubject of cooperation. It may 
be a curious ſpeculation to attend to the progreſſive 
ſteps by which this feature of human ſociety may be 
expected to decline. For example: ſhall we have 
concerts of muſic? The miſerable ſtate of mecha- 
niſm of the majority of the performers 1s ſo conſpi- 
cuous, as to be even at this day a topic of mortiſ- 
cation and ridicule. Will it not be practicable here- 
after for one man to perform the whole? Shall we 
have theatrical exhibitions? This ſeems to include 
an abſurd and vicious cooperation. It may be 
doubted whether men will hereafter come forward 


that Mr, William Morgan, the nephew of Dr. Price, and edi- 
tor of his works, diltinctly recollects to have heard it from his 
uncle, 
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in any mode formally to repeat words and ideas that 
are not their own? It may be doubted whether any 

uſical performer will habitually execute the com- 
poſitions of others ? We yield ſupinely to the ſupe- 
rior merit of our predeceſſors, becauſe we are ac- 
cuſtomed to indulge the inactivity of our own fa- 
culties. All formal repetition of other men's 
ideas, ſeems to be a ſcheme for impriſoning for ſo 
long a time the operations of our own mind, It 
borders perhaps in this reſpe& upon a breach of 
ſincerity, which requires that we ſhould give im- 
mediate utterance to every uſetul and valuable idea 


that occurs. 


Having ventured to Rate theſe hints and conjec- 
tures, let us endeavour to mark the limits of indi- 
viduality. Every man that receives an impreſſion 
from any external object, has the current of his own 
thoughts modified by force ; and yet without exter- 
nal impreſſions we ſhould be nothing. We ought 
not, except under certain limitations, to endeavour 
to free ourſelves from their approach. Every man 
that reads the compoſition. of another, ſuffers the 
ſucceſſion of his ideas to be in a conſiderable degree 
under the direction of his author. But it does not 
ſeem, as if this would ever form a ſufficient objection 
againſt reading. One man will always have ſtored 
up reflections and facts that another wants; and ma- 
ture and digeſted diſcourſe will perhaps always, in 
equal circumſtances, be ſuperior to that which 1s ex- 


tempore. Converſation is a ſpecies of cooperation, 
one 
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ene or the other party always yielding to have his 
rleas guided by the other: yet converſation and the 
intercourſe of mind with mind ſeem to be the moſt 
fertile ſources of improvement. It is here as it is 
with puniſhment. He that in the gentleſt manner 
undertakes to reaſon another out of his vices, wall 
probably occaſion pain; bur this ſpecies of puniſh- 
ment ought upon no account to be ſuperſeded. 
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Another article which belongs to the ſubject of Evils of co- 


cooperation, 15 cohabitation. 
on this practice are obvious. We have already 
ſhown *, that, in order to the human underſtanding's 
being ſucceſsfully cultivated, it is neceſſary that the 
intellectual operations of men ſhould be indepen- 
dent of each other, and that we ſhould avoid all 
thoſe practices that are calculated to melt our opi- 
nions into a common mould. Cohabitation is allo ini- 
mical to that fortitude which ſhould accuſtom a man, 
in his actions as well as in his opinions, to judge for 
himſelf, and feel competent to the diſcharge of his 
own duties. Add to this, that it is abſurd to expect 
the inclinations and wiſhes of two human beings to 


coincide through any long period. of time. To 


oblige them to act and to live together, is to ſub- 
ject them to ſome inevitable portion of thwarting, 
vickering and unhappineſs. This cannot be other- 
wiſe, ſo long as men ſhall continue to vary in their 
habits, their preferences and their views. No man 
is always chearful and kind; and it is better that his 


* Vol. I, Book IV, Chap. III, p. 290. 
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fits of irritation ſhould ſubſide of themſelves, ſince 
their muſchief in that caſe is more limited, and ſince 


\— che jarring of oppoſite tempers, and the ſuggeſtions 


and marrig 
age. 


of a wounded pride, tend inexpreflibly to increaſe 
the irritation, When I ſeek to correct the defects of 
a ſtranger, it is always with urbanity and good hu- 
mour. I have no idea of convincing him through 


the medium of ſurlineſs and invective. But ſome- 


thing of this kind inevitably obtains, where the 
intercourſe is too unremitted. 

The ſubject of cohabitation is particularly inte- 
reſting, as it includes in it the ſubject of marriage, 
It will therefore be proper to purſue the enquiry 
in greater detail. The evil of marriage, as it is 
practiſed in Europcan countries, extends farther 
than we have yet deſcribed. The method 1s, for a 
thoughtleſs and romantic youth of each {ex to 
come together, to ſee each other for a few times 
and under circumſtances full of deluſion, and then 
to vow eternal attachment. What is the conle- 
quence of this? In almoſt every inſtance they ſird 
themſelves deceived, They are reduced to makes 
the beſt of an irretrievable miſtake. They are led 
to conceive it. their wiſeſt policy to ſhut their eyes 
upon realities, happy if by any perverſion of intel- 
le& they can perſuade themſelves that they were 
right in their firſt crude opinion of their compa- 
nion. The inſtitution of marriage is a ſyſtem of 
fraud ; and men who carefully miſlead their judg- 
ments in the daily affair of their life, mult always 

have 
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have a crippled judgment in every other concern. 
We ought to diſmiſs our miſtake as ſoon as it is 
detected; but we are taught to cheriſh it. We 
ought to be inceſſant in our ſearch after virtue 
and worth; but we are taught to check our en- 
quiry, and {hut our eyes upon the plaineſt facts. 
Whatever our underſtandings may tell us of the 
perſon whoſe connection we ought to ſeek or to 
avoid, of the worth of one woman and the demerits 
of another, we are obliged to conlider what the 
contract into which we have entered, and not what 
juſtice or reaſon, preſcribes. 

Add to this, that marriage, as now underſtood, 
is a monopoly, and the worſt of monopolies. So 
long as two human beings are forbidden by poſitive 
inſtitution to follqw the diQates of their own mind, 
prejudice will ever be alive and vigorous. So 
long as I ſeck by deſpotic and artificial means to 
engroſs a woman to myſelf, and to prohibit my 
neighbour from proving his ſuperior claim, I am 
guilty of the molt odious ſelfiſhneſs, Over this 
imaginary prize men watch with perpetual jea- 
louſy ; and one man finds his deſire and his capa» 
city io circumvent as much excited, as the other is 
excited to traverſe his projets and fruſtrate his 
hopes. As long as this ſtate of ſociety continues, 
philanthropy will be croſſed and checked in a thou- 
land ways, and the {till augmenting ſtream of abuſe 
will continue to flow. 


The abolition of marriage in the form now prac- Conſe- 


tiſed, will be attended with no evils. We are apt the 
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to repreſent it to ourſelves as the harbinger of brutal 
Juſt and depravity. But it really happens in this 


as in other caſes, that the poſitive laws which are 


made to reſtrain our vices, irritate and multiply 


them. Not to ſay, that the fame ſentiments of juſt- 


A promiſcu- 
ous com- 
merce of 
the ſexes 
eſtimated. 


ice and happineſs, which in a ſtate of equality 
would deſtroy our reliſh for expenſive gratificati- 
ons, would decreaſe our inordinate appetites of 
every kind, and lead us univerſally to prefer the 
pleaſures of intellect to the pleaſures of ſenſe. 

It is a queſtion of ſome moment whether the 
intercourſe of the ſexes in a reaſonable ſtate of ſo- 
ciety will be wholly promiſcuous, or whether each 
man will ſelect for himſelf a partner, to whom he 
will adhere, as long as that adherence ſhall continue 
to be the choice of both parties. The genera! 
probability ſeems to be in favour of the latter. 
Perhaps this fide of the alternative is moſt favour- 
able to population, Perhaps it would ſuggeſt it- 
ſelf in preſereuce, to the man who would wiſh to 
maintain the feveral propenſitics of his frame in 
the order due to their relative inportance, and to 
prevent a mere ſenſual appetite from engroſſing 
exceſſive attention. It is ſcarcely to be imagined 
that this commerce in any ſtate of ſociety will be 
ſtripped of all its adjuncts, and that men will as 


villingly hold it, with a woman whoſe perſonal and 


mental qualities they diſapprove, as with one of a 
different deſcription. But it 1s the nature of the 
human mind to perſiſt for a certain length of time 
in its opinion or choice, The parties therefore, 
having 
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having ated upon ſelection, are not likely to 
torget this ſelection when the interview is over. 
Friendſhip, it by friend{hip we underſtand that af- 
ſection for an individual which is meaſured ſingly 
by what we know of his worth, 1s one of the moſt 
exquiſite gratifications, perhaps one of the moſt 
improving exerciſes of a rational mind. Friend. 
ſhip therefore may be expected to come in aid of 
the ſexual intercourſe, to refine its groſſneſs and 
increaſe its delight. A friendthip of this fort has 
no neceſſary connection with the cowardice which 
ſo notoriouſly characteriſes the preſent ſyſtem of 
marriage, where each party defires to find in the 
other that flattering indulgence, that overlooks 
every frailty, and carefully removes the occaſions 
of fortitude. This conſequence is belt prevented 
by preſerving the commerce, and aboliſhing the 

pernicious practice of cohabitation. | 
Admitting theſe principles therefore as the baſis 
of the ſexual commerce, what opinion ought we to 
form reſpecting infidelity to this attachment? Cer- 
tainly no ties ought to be impoſed upon either party, 
preventing them from quitting the attachment, 
whenever their judgment directs them to quit it. 
Wich reſpect to ſuch infidelities as are compatible 
with an intention to adhere to it, the point of prin- 
cipal importance is a determination to have re- 
courſe to no ſpecies of diſguiſe. In ordinary 
caſes, and where the periods of abſence were of no 
long duration, it would ſeem, that any inſtance of 
K k 3 inconſtancy 
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inconſtancy would reflect ſome portion of diſcredit 
on the perſon that practiſed it. It would argue 


0 that the perſon's propenſities were not under that 


kind of ſubordination, which virtue and (elf. go- 
vernment appear abſolutely to preſcribe. But in- 
conſtancy, like any other temporary dereli gion, 
would not be found incompatible with a cnarac- 
ter of uncommon excellence. What at preſent 
renders it in many inſtances peculiarly loathſome, 
is its being practiſed in a clandeſtine manner. It 
leads to a train of fallhood and a concerted hypo- 
criſy, than which there 1s ſcarcely any thing that 
more eminently depraves and degrades the human 
mind. It ſeems material to obſerve that, when juſt 
notions upon this ſubject ſhall be formed, the in- 
conſtancy of either ſex would be eſtimated at pre- 
ciſely the ſame value. 

The mutual kindneſs of perſons of an oppoſite 
ſex will, in ſuch a ſtate, fall under the ſame ſyſtem 
as any other ſpecies of friendſhip. Excluſively of 
groundleſs and obſtinate attachments, it will be 
impoſſible for me to live in the world, without 
finding in one man a worth ſupeiior to that of an- 
other. To this man I ſhall feel kindneſs in exact 
proportion to my apprehenſion of his worth. 
The caſe will be the ſame with reſpect to the fe- 
male ſex. I ſhall affiduouſly cultivate the inter- 
courſe of that woman whoſe accompliſhments 
ſtrike me in the moſt powerful manner. But © it 
may happen that other men will feel for her the 

ſame 
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fame preference that I do.” This will create no 
difficulty. We may all enjoy her converſation 
and we ſhall all be wife enough to conſider the ſex- 
ual commerce as a comparatively trivial object, 
This, like every other affair in which two perſons 
are concerned, mult be regulated by the unforced 
conſent of the parties. It is a mak of the ex- 
treme depravity of our preſent habits, that we are 
inclined to ſuppoſe the ſexual commerce any way 
material to the advantages ariſing from the pureſt 
affection. It is by no means neceſſary, that the fe- 
male with whom each man has commerce, ſhould 
appear to each the moſt deſerving and excellent of 
her ſex. 

Such are ſome of the conſiderations that will 
probably regulate the commerce of the ſexes. 
In a ſtate of equality it will be a queſtion of no im- 
portance, to know. who is the parent of each indivi- 
dual child. It is ariſtocracy, ſclf-love and family 
pride that teach us to ſet a value upon it at pre- 
ſent. I ought to prefer no human being to another, 
becauſe that being is my father, my wife or my ſon, 
but becaule, for reaſons which equally appeal to all 
uaderſtandings, that being is entitled to preference. 
One among the meaſures which will ſucceſſively 
be dictated by the ſpirit of democracy, and that 
probably at no great diſtance, is the. abolition of 
ſurnames, 

Let us conſider the way in which this ſtate of ſo- 
ciety will modify education. It may be imagined 

K K 4 that 
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cably and willingly participated by others. Se- 


will be greatly ſimplified and altered from what 
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that the abolition of the preſent ſyſtem of marriage 
would make education in a certain ſenſe the affair of 
the public ; though, if there be any truth in the rea- 
ſonings of this work, to provide for it by the poſitive 
inſtitutions of a community, would be extremely in- 
conſiſtent with the true principles of an intellectual 
nature . Education may be regarded as conſiſting 
of various branches. Firſt, the perſonal cares 
which the helpleſs ſtate of an infant requires, 
Theſe will probably devolve upon the mother; 
unleſs, by frequent parturition or by the nature of 
theſe cares, that were found to render her ſhare cf 
the burthen unequal ; and then it would be ami- 


condly, food and other neceſſary ſupplies. Thele 


would eaſily find their true level, and ſpontaneoul- 
ly flow from the quarter in which they abounded 


to the quarter that was deficient. Laſtly, the term 
education may be uſed to ſignify inſtruction, The 
taſk of inſtruction, under ſuch a form of ſocicty, 


it is at preſent. It will then ſcarcely be thought 
more legitimate to make boys flaves, than to make 
men ſo. The buſineſs will not then be to bring 
forward ſo many adepts in the egg-ſhel], that the 
vanity of parents may be flattered by hearing 
their praiſes. No man will think of vexing with 
premature learning the feeble and inexperienced, 
leſt, when they came to years of diſcretion, they 


* Book VI, Chap. VIII. 
ſhould 
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thould refuſe to be learned. The mind will be 
ſuffered to expand itſelf in proportion as occaſion 


and impreition ſhall excite it, and not tortured 


and enervated by being caſt in a particular mould, 
No creature in human form will be expected to 
learn any thing, but becauſe he deſires it and has 
ſome conception of its value; and every man, in 
proportion to his capacity, will be ready to furniſh 
ſuch general hints and comprehenſive views, as will 
ſuffice for the guidance and encouragement of him 
who ſtudies from the impulſe of defire. 


Before we quit this part of the ſubject, it will be Theſe prin 


neceſſary to obviate an object ion that may ſuggeſt 
itſelf to ſome readers. They may allege, © that 
man is formed for ſociety and reciprocal kindneſs, 
and therefore little adapted to the ſyſtem of indi- 
viduality which 1s here delineated, The true per- 
fection of man is to blend and unite his own exiſt- 
ence with that of another ; and therefore a ſyſtem, 
which forbids him all partialities and attachments, 

tends to degeneracy and not to improvement,” 
No doubt, man is formed for ſociety. But 
there is a way in which for a man to loſe his own 
exiſtence in that of others, that is eminently vicious 
and detrimental, Every man ought to reſt upon 
himſelf, and to conſult his own underſtanding, 
Every man ought to feel his independence, that 
he can aſſert the principles of juſtice and truth, 
without being obliged treacherouſly to adapt them 
to 


ciples do 

not lead tu 
a ſullen in- 
dividuality. 
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to his perſonal intereſt, and the errors and predi- 
lections of thoſe with whom be aſſociates. 

No doubt, man is formed for ſociety. But he 
1s formed for, or in other words his faculties enable 
him to ſerve, the whole and not merely a part. 
Juſtice obliges us to ſympathiſe with a man of 
merit more fully than with an iuſignificant and cor- 
rupt member of ſociety. But partialities, ſtrictly 
ſo called, tend to the injury of him who feels them, 
of mankind in general, and even of him who is 
their object. The ſpirit of partiality is well ex- 
preſſed in the memorable ſaying of I heniiſtocles, 
God forbid that 1 ſhould fit upon a bench of 
juſtice, where my friends found no more favour 
than ſtrangers * In fact, as has been repeatedly 
ſeen in the courſe of this work, we ſit in every ac- 
tion of our lives upon a bench of juſtice; and play 
in humble imitation the part of the unjuſt judge, 
whenever we indulge an atom of partiality. 

Such are the limitations of the ſocial principle. 
Theſe limitations in reality tend to improve it 
and render its operations beneficial, It would be 
a miſtake of the groſſeſt fort, to ſuppoſe the prin- 
ciple itſelf not of the utmoſt importance to man- 
kind. All that in which the human mind differs 
from the intellectual principle in animals, is the 
grou th of ſociety. All that is excellent in man 
1s the fruit of progreſſive improvement, of the cir- 
cumſtance of one age taking advantage of the diſ- 


* Plutarch: Liſe of Ariſtides. : 
x COVYCI108 
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coveries of a preceding age, and ſetting out from . p0OK 
the point at which they had arrived, CHAP. 

Without ſociety we ſhould be wretchedly defi- 5 
cient in motives to improvement. But what is moſt 15 
material, without ſociety our improvements would 
be nearly uſeleſs. Intelle& without benevolence is 
a barren and cold exiſtence, It is in ſeeking the 
good of others, in embracing a great and expanſive 
ſphere of action, and forgetting our individual inte- 
reſts, that we find our true element. The tendency 
of the whole ſyſtem we have delineated, is to lead 
us to that element. The individuality it recom- 
mend tends to the good of the whole, and is valuable 
only as a means to that end. Can that be termed a 
ſelfiſh ſyſtem, where no man deſires a partial indul- 
gence, no man dares to be guilty of injuſtice, and 
every one devotes himſelf to ſupply the wants, ani- 
mal or intellectual, of others? 

Theſe obſervations lead us to the conſideration of Or the d. 
one additional difficulty, which relates to the diviſion war 
of labour. Shall each man manufacture his tools, 
furniture and accommodations ? This would perhaps 
be a tedious operation. Every man performs the 
taſk to which he is accuſtomed, more ſxilfully, and 
in a ſhorter time than another. It is reaſonable that 
you ſhould make for me, that which perhaps I ſhould 
be three or four times as long in making, and ſhould 
make imperfectly at laſt. Shall we then introduce 
barter and exchange ? By no means, The moment 
| require any farther reaſon for ſupplying you than 

the 
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tion to the dictates of benevolence, I demand a 


k—— proſpect of reciprocal advantage to mylelf, there is 


an end of that political juſtice and pure ſociety of 
which we treat. 

The diviſion of labour, as it has been developed 
by commercial writers, is the offspring of avarice. 
It has been found that ten perſons can make two 
hundred and forty times as many pins in a day as one 
perſon . This refinement is the growth of mono- 
poly. The object is to ſee into how vaſt a ſurface the 
induſtry of the lower claſſes may be beaten, the more 
completely to gild over the indolent and the proud. 
The ingenuity of the merchant is whetted, by new 
improvements of this ſort to tranſport more of the 
wealth of the powerſul into his coffers. The prac- 
ticability of effecting a compendium of labour by 
this means will be greatly diminiſhed, when men 
ſhall learn to deny themſelves partial ſuperfluities. 
The utility of ſuch a ſaving of labour, where labour 
ſhall be changed from a burthen into an amuſement, 
will ſcarcely balance the evils of ſo extenſive a co- 
operation. From what has been ſaid jt appears, that 
there will be a diviſion of labour, if we compare the 
ſociety in queſtion with the ſtate of the ſolitaire and 
the ſavage. But it will produce an extenſive ſimpli- 
fication of labour, if we compare it with that to which 
we are at preſent accuſtomed in civiliſed Europe. 


* Smith's Wealth of Nations, Book I, Chap. I. 
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OBJECTION TO THIS SYSTEM FROM THE PRINCIPLE 
OF POPULATION, 


Ol jection ſlated. —Remoteneſs of its operation. — Con- 


jeTural ideas reſpefing the antidote —Omnipetence of | . 
mind. Application of this principle ta the animal b 

frame. —Cauſes of decrepitude. —Theory of volun- 1.4 
tery end involuntary action. Phenomenon of ſleep & 


confidered. — Preſent utility of theſe reaſenings. — 
Recapitulation — Afplicaticn to the future ſtate of 
fectety. 


N author who has ſpeculated widely upon fub- POOR 

jets of government“, has recommended CHA. IX. 
equality, or, which was rather his idea, a commu- Gi | 
nity of goods to be maintained by the vigilance of . | 
the ſtate, as a complete remedy, to the uſurpation 
and diſtreſs which are at preſent the molt powerful | 
enemies of human kind; to the vices which infect 0 
education in ſome inſtances, and the neglect it en- 
counters in more; to all the turbulence of paſſion, 
and all the injuſtice of ſelfiſhneſs. But, after having 
exhibited this brilliant picture, he finds an argument 4d 
that demoliſhes the whole, and reſtores him to 1n- 


* Wallace : Various Proſpects of Mankind, Nature and Provi- 4 : 
dence, 1761. 
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difference or deſpair, in © the exceſſive population 
that would enſue.” 

The obvious anſwer to this objection is, that to 
reaſon thus is to foreſee difficulties at a great diſ- 
tance. Three fourths of the habitable globe is now 
uncultivated. The parts already cultivated are ca- 
pable of immeaſurable improvement. Myriads of 
centuries of ſtill increaſing population may paſs 
away, and the earth be ſtill found ſufficient for the 
ſubſiſtence of its inhabitants, Who can fay how 
long the earth itſelf will ſurvive the caſualties of the 
planetary ſyſtem ? Who can ſay what remedies ſhall 
ſuggeſt themſelves for fo diſtant an inconvenience, 
time enough for practical application, and of which 
we may yet at this time have not the ſmalleſt idea? 
It would be truly abſurd to ſhrink from a ſcheme of 
eſſential benefit to mankind, leſi they ſhould be too 
happy, and by neceſſary conſequence at ſome diftant 
period too populous, 

Bur, though theſe remarks conſtitute a ſufficient 
anſwer to the objection, we will make uſe of this 
occaſion to indulge in ſome ſpeculations, to which 
the objection obvioully leads, upon rhe nature of 
population, and the modes of conduct that, in a ſtate 
of equal ſociety, might at ſome diſtant period be 
ſuggeſted by conſiderations ariſing from this ſubject. 
It is an object of which we have endeavoured never 


to loſe ſight in diſcuſſing the objections to equality, 


to render the anſwer to theſe objections a medium 


to ſuch a development of the ſyſtem propoſed, as 
6 ſhould 
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ſhould beſt illuſtrate its feaſibleneſs and conſiſtency, 
and preſent to the attention of active and enquiring 
minds, ſuch ſpeculations as are intimately connected 
with our future improvement. What follows muſt 
be conſidered as eminently a deviation into the land 
of conjecture. If it be falſe, it leaves the ſyſtem to 
which it is appended in all found reaſon as impreg- 
nable as ever. 

Let us then in this place return to the ſublime 
eonjecture of Franklin, a man habitually converſant 
with the ſyſtem of the external univerſe, and by no 
means propenſe to extravagant ſpeculations, that 
ce mind will one day become omnipotent over mat- 
ter “.“ In whatever ſenſe. he underſtood this ex- 
preſſion, we are certainly at liberty to apply it in the 
ſenſe we ſhall think proper. It is ſurely not unrea- 
ſonable to aſk, If the power of intellect can be eſ- 
tabliſhed over all other matter, why not over the 
matter of our own bodies? If over matter at how- 
ever great a diſtance, why not over matter which, 
ignorant as we may be of the tie that connects it 


* Chap. VIII, p. 494—93. The authors, who have publiſhed 
their conjeRures reſpecting the poſlibility of extending the term 
of human life, are many. The molt illuſtrious of theſe is probably 
lord Bacon; the moſt recent is Condorcet, in his Outlines of a 
Hiſtory of the Progreſs of the IIuman Mind, publiſhed fince the 
firſt appearance of this work. Theſe authors however have in- 
clined to reſt their hopes, rather upon the growing perſectibility 
of art, than, as is here done, uponthe immediate aud unavoidable 
operation of an improved intelleR. 
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with the thinking principle, we ſeem always to Cars 
ry about with us, and which 1s in all caſes cur me- 


dium of communication with the external univerſe ? 


The different caſes in which thought modifies the 
ſtructure and members of the human body, are ob- 
vious to all. They are modified by our voluntary 
thoughts or deſign. We deſire to ſtretch out our hand, 
and it is ſtretched out. We perform a thouſand ope- 


' rations of the ſame ſpecies every day, and their fa- 


miliarity annihilates the wonder. They are not in 
themſelves leſs wonderful than any of thoſe mo- 
difications we are leaſt accuſtomed to conceive; 
Mind modifies body involuntarily. To omit for the 
preſent what has been offered upon this ſubject by 
way of hypotheſis and inference “, there are many 
inſtances in which this fact preſents itſelf in the moſt 
unequivocal manner. How often do we find a ſud- 
den piece of good news diſſipating a diſtemper? 
How common is the remark that thoſe accidents, 
which are to the indolent 2 ſource of diſeaſe, are 
forgotten and extirpated in the buſy and active? I 
walk twenty miles in an indolent and half determined 
temper, and am extremely fatigued. I walk twenty 
miles, full of ardour, and with a motive that en- 
groſſes my ſoul, and I come in as freſh and alert as 
when I began my journey. Emotion, excited by 
tome unexpected word, by a letter that is delivered 
to us, occaſions the moſt extraordinary revolutions 
in our frame, accelerates the circulation, cauſes the 


* Vol. I, Book IV, Chap. IX. 
heart 
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heart to palpitate, the tongue to refuſe its office, and 


Vit! 


has been known to occaſion death by extreme an- CAP. IX. 


guiſh or extreme joy. There is nothing indeed of 
which the phyſician is more frequently aware, than 
of the power of the mind in aflifting or retarding 
convaleſcence. | 


Why is it that a mature man ſoon loſes that elaſ- 


ticity of limb, which characteriſes the heedleſs gai- 
ety of youth? Becauſe he deſiſts from youthful ha- 
bits. He aſſumes an air of dignity incompatible 
with the lightneſs of childiſh fallies. He 1s viſited 
and vexed with the cares that riſe out of our miſ- 
taken inſtitutions, and his heart is no longer ſatisfied 
and gay. Hence his limbs become ſtiff and un- 
wieldy. This is the forerunner of old age and 
death, 

A habit peculiarly favourable to corporeal vigour 
is chearfulneſs. Every time that our mind becomes 
morbid, vacant and melancholy, a certain period is 
cut off from the length of our lives. Liſtleſſneſs of 
thought is the brother of death. But chearfulneſs 
gives new lite to our frame and circulation to our 
juices. Nothing can long be ſtagnant in the frame 
of him, whoſe heart is tranquil, and his imagination 
active. 

A ſecond requiſite in the caſe of which we treat 


is a clear and diſtinct apprehenſion. Nothing ſeems 


to contribute more powerfully to diſeaſe, than a con- 
fuſed, uncertain and bewildered mind. Fainting 
appears principally to conſiſt in a relaxation of in- 

VOL. Il, LI tellect, 
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tellect, ſo that the ideas ſeem to mix in painful dif. 
order, and nothing is diſtinguiſhed. 

The ſureſt ſource of chearfulneſs is benevolence, 
To a youthful mind, while every thing ſtrikes with 
its novelty, the individual ſituation muſt be peculi- 
arly unfortunate, if gaiety of thought be not pro- 
duced, of, when interrupred, do not ſpeedily return 
with its healing oblivion. But novelty is a fading 
charm, and perpetually decreaſes. Hence the ap- 
proach of inanity and liſtleſſneſs. After we have 
made a certain round, life delights no more, A 
deathlike apathy invades us. Thus the aged are 
generally cold and indifferent; nothing intereſts their 
attention, or rouſes their ſluggiſhneſs. How ſhould 
it be otherwiſe ? The objects of human purſuit are 
commonly frigid and contemptible, and the miſtake 
cores at laſt to be detected. But virtue is a charm 
that never fades. The mind that overflows with 
kindneſs and fympathy, will always be chearful. 
The man who is perpetually buſied in contempla- 
tions of public good, can ſcarcely be inactive. Add 
to this, that a benevolent temper is peculiarly irre- 
concileable with thoſe ſentiments of anxiety, diſcon- 
tent, rage, revenge and deſpair, which ſo powerfully 
corrode the frame, and hourly conſign their miſera- 
ble victuns to an untimely grave. 

Thus far we have diſcourſed of a negative power 
which, if ſufficiently exerciſed, would, it is to be pre- 
ſumed, eminently tend to the prolongation of hu- 
man life, But there is a power of another deſcrip- 

tion 
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tion which ſeems entitled to our attention in this Book 
reſpect. We have frequently had occaſion to point emal in. 


out the diſtinction between our voluntary and invo- 
luntary motions . We have ſeen that they are con- 
tinually running into each other; our involuntary 
motions gradually becoming ſubject to the power of 
volition, and our voluntary motions degenerating into 
involuntary, We concluded in an early part of 
this work +, and that, as it ſhould ſcem, with ſuffi- 
cient reaſon, that the true perfection of man was to 
attain, as nearly as poſſible, to the perfectly volun- 
tary ſtate; that we ought to be upon all occaſions 
prepared to render a reaſon of our actions; and 
ſhould remove ourſelves to the fartheſt diſtance, 
from the ſtate of mere inanimate machines, ated 
upon by cauſes of which they have no underſtanding. 
Our involuntary motions are frequently found 
gradually to become ſubject to the power of voli- 
tion. It ſeems impoſſible to ſet limits to this ſpecies 
of metamorphoſis. Its reality cannot be queſtioned, 
when we conſider that every motion of the human 
frame was originally involuntary 1. Is it not then 
highly probable, in the proceſs of human improve- 
ment, that we ſhall finally obtain an empire over 
every articulation of our frame? The circulation 
of the blood is a motion, in our preſent ſtate, emi- 
* Vol. I, Book I, Chap. V: Book IV, Chap. VII, X. 
+ Vol. I, Book I, Chap. V, $ 2. | 
} Vol. I, Book IV, Chap. IX, p. 403. The ideas here ſug- 


geſted will probably be found an unavoidable inference from the 
theory of Dr. Hartle;. 
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nently involuntary. Yet nothing is more obvious, 
than that certain thoughts, and ſtates of the think- 


ing faculty, are calculated to affect this proceſs, 


Reaſons have been adduced which ſeem to lead to 
an opinion, that thought and animal motion are in 
all caſes to be conſidered as cauie and effect x. We 
can now perhaps by an effort of the mind correct 
certain commencing irregularities of the ſyſtem, and 


forbid, in circumſtances where thoſe phenomena 


would otherwiſe appear, the heart to palpitate, and 
the limbs to tremble, The voluntary power of ſome 
men over their animal frame, 1s found to extend 
to various articles, in which other men are impo- 
tent. 

A farther probability will be refledted upon theſe 
conjedtures, if we recoilect the picture which was 
formerly exhibited f, of the rapidity of the ſucceſ- 
ſion of ideas. If we can have a ſcries of three hundred 
and twenty ideas in a.ſecond of time, why ſhould it 


be ſuppoſed that we may not hereafter arrive at th 


{kill of carrying on a great number of contempo- 
raneous proceſſes without diſorder ? 

Nothing can be more unphiloſophical than to con- 
clude, becauſe a certain ſpecies of power is beyond 
the train of our preſent obſervations, that it is there - 
fore beyond the limits of the human mind F. We 
talk familiarly indeed of the extent of our faculties; 


* Vol. I, Book IV, Chap. IX. 
+ Vol. I, Bock IV, Chap. IX, p. 411. 
+ Vol. I. Buok I, Chap, VIII. 
and 
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and our vanity prompts us to ſuppoſe that we have 


reached the goal of human capacity. But there is CAF. IX. 
— — 


little plauſibility in ſo arrogant an aſſumption. If 
it could have been told to the ſavage inhabitants of 
Europe in the times of Theſeus and Achilles, that 
man was capable of predicting eclipſes and weighing 
the air, of reducing to ſettled rules the plienomena 
of nature ſo that no prodigies ſhould remain, and of 
meaſuring the diſtance and ſize of the heavenly bo- 
dies, this would not have appeared to them leſs in- 
creCible, than if we had told them of the poſſibi- 
lity of maintaining the human body in perpetual 
youth and vigour. But we have not only this ana- 
logy, ſhowing that the diſcovery in queſtion forms 
as it were a regular branch of the acquiſitions that 
belong to an intellectual nature; but in addition to 
this we ſeem to have a glimpſe of the manner in 
which the acquiſition will be ſecured, 

Having taken a vicw of the extent to which the 
omnipotence of intellect may hereaſcer be carried, 
it is proper that we ſhould quality this picture to the 
ſanguine temper of ſome readers and the incredulity 
of others, by pointing out a circurnitance well cal- 
culated to check any extra 9agance of ſpeculation. 
If an unintermitted vivacity and attention to the 
animal economy be neceſlary, then, before this om- 
nipotence can be realiſed in its utmoſt ſeverity of 
meaning, we mult be able to ſuperſede the pheno- 
menon of ſleep. Sleep is one of the moſt conſpi- 
cuous infirmitics of the human frame, It is not, as 
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has often been ſuppoſed, a ſuſpenſion of thought, 
but an irregular and diſtempered ſiate of the faculty *. 

Our tired attention reſigns the helm, ideas ſwim be- 
fore us in confuſion, and are attended with leſs and 
leſs diſtinctneſs, till at length they leave no traces in 
the memory. Whatever attention and volition are 
then impoſed upon us, as it were at unawares, are 
but faint reſemblances of our operations in the ſame 
kind when awake. Generally ſpeaking, we con- 
template ſights of horror with little pain, and com- 
mit the moſt atrocious crimes with little ſenſe of 
their true nature. The horror we ſometimes attri- 
bute to our dreams, will frequently be found upon 
accurate obſervation to belong to our review of them 
when we wake, 

One other remark may be proper in this place. 
If the remedies here propoſed tend to a total extir- 
pation of the infirmities of our nature, then, though 
we ſhould not be able to promiſe them an early or 
complete ſucceſs, we may probably find them of 
ſome utility. They may contribute to prolong our 
vigour, if not to immortaliſe it, and, which is of 
more conſequence, to make us live while we live, 
Every time the mind is invaded with anguiſh and 
gloom, the frame becomes diſordered. Every time 
languor and indifference creep upon us, our func- 
tions fall into decay. In proportion as we cultivate 
fortitude and equanimity, our circulations will be 
chearful. In proportion as we cultivate a kind and 

2 Vol. . Book IV, Chap. IX, p. 416. 
benevolent 
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benevolent propenſity, we may be ſecure of finding 
ſomething to intereſt and engage us. 

Medicine may reaſonably be ſtated to conſiſt of 
two branches, animal and intellectual. The latter 
of theſe has been infinitely too much neglected. It 
cannot be employed to the purpoſes of a profeſſion ; 
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or, where it has been incidentally ſo employed, it 


has been artificially and indirectly, not in an open 
and avowed manner. © Herein the patient muſt 
miniſter to himſelf*.” It would no doubt be of 
extreme moment to us, to be thoroughly acquaint- 
ed with the power of motives, perſeverance, and 
what is called reſolution, in this reſpect. We are 
ſick and we die, becauſe in a certain ſenſe we con- 
ſent to ſuffer theſe accidents. This conſent in the 
preſent ſtate of mankind is unavoidable, We muſt 
have ſtronger motives and clearer views, before we 
can uniformly refuſe it. But, though we cannot 
always, we may frequently refuſe. This is a truth 
of which all mankind are to a certain degree aware. 
Nothing more common than for the moſt ignorant 
man to call upon his ſick neighbour, © to rouſe 
himſelf; not to ſuffer himſelf ro be conquered;” 
andthis exhortation is always accompanied with ſome 
conſciouſneſs of the efficacy of reſolution. The wiſe 
man therefore ſhould carry with him the recollection 
of what chearfulneſs and a determined ſpirit are able 
to effect, and of the capacity he probably poſſeſſes 


* Shakeſpear : Macbeth, Act V. 
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of expelling the ſeeds and firſt flight appearances of 
indiſpoſition. 

The ſum of the arguments which have been here 
offered, amounts to a ſpecies of preſumption, that 
the term of human liſe may be prolonged, and that 
by the immediate operation of intellect, beyond any 
limits which we are able to align. It would be idle 
to talk of the abſolute immortality of man. Eter- 
nity and immortality are phraſes to which it is im- 
poſſible for us to annex any diſtinct ideas, and the 
more we attempt to explain them, the more we 
ſhall find ourſelves involved in contradiction, 

To apply theſe remarks to the ſubject of popu- 
lation. One tendency of a cultivated and virtuous 
mind is to diminiſh our eagerneſs for the gratilica- 


tions of ſenſe. They pleaſe at preſent by their no- 


velty, that is, becauſe we know not how to eſtimate 
them. They decay in the decline of life, indirectiy 
becauſe the ſyſtem refuſes them, but directly and 
principally becauſe they no longer excite the ardour 
of the miml. The gratifications of ſenſe plcaſe at 
preſent by their impoſture. We ſoon learn to de- 
ſpiſe the mere animal function, which, apart from 
the deluſions of intellect, would be nearly the {ame 
in all caſes; and to value it only as it happens to be 
relieved by perſonal charms or meatal excellence. 
We abſurdly imagine that no better road can be 
found to the ſympathy and intercourſe of minds. 
But a ſlight attention might convince us that this 1s 
a falſe road full of danger and deception, Why 

ſhow 
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ſhould Ieſteem another, or by thatother beeſteemed? 
For this reaſon only, becauſe eſteem is due, and only 
ſo far as it is due. 

The men therefore whom we are ſuppcſing to 
exiſt, when the earth ſhall ref.ſe itſelf to a more 
extended population, will probably ceaſe to propa- 
gate. They will no longer have any motive, either 
of error or reaſon, to induce them. The whole 
will be a people of men, and not of children. Ge- 
neration will not ſucceed generation, nor truth have 
in a certain degree to recommence her career at the 
end of every thirty years. There will be no war, 
no crimes, no adminiſtration of juſtice as it is called, 
and no government, Beſide this, there will be no 
diſcaſe, no anguiſh, no melancholy and no reſent- 
ment, Every man will ſeck with ineſfable ardour 
the good of all, Mind will be active and eager, 
yet never diſappointed, Men will ſec the progreſ- 
ſive advancement of virtue and good, and feel that, 
it things occaſionally happen contrary to their hopes, 
the miſcarriage icielf was a neceſſary part of that 
progreſs, They will know, that they are members 
of the chain, that each has his ſeveral utility, and 
they will not feel indifferent to that utility. They 
will be eager to enquire into the good that already 
exiſts, the means by which it was produced, and the 
greater good that is yet in ſtore, They will never 
want motives for exertion; for that benefit which 
a man thoroughly underſtands and earneſtly loves, he 
cannot refrain from endeavouring to promote. 
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BOOK = Before we diſmiſs this ſubject it is proper once 
CHAP.IX. again to remind the reader, that the ſubſtance of 
this chapter is given only as matter of probable 
conjecture, and that theeading argument of this 


diviſion of the work is altogether independent of 


its truth or falſhcod, 
CHAP. X. 
REFLECTIONS, 


I. Suppoſed danger in diſſeminating levelling principles. — 
Idea of maſſacre, —Qualification of this idea.—Scep« 
tical ſuggeſtions.— Means of ſuppreſſing enquiry. — 
Nature of political ſcience, —Il. Political duties, 1. of 
thoſe who are qualified for public inſlruors—temper 
ſincerity, —Pernicious effects of diſſimulation in this 
caſe.— 2. of the rich and great. — Many of them 
may be expected to be advocates of equality. —Con- 

, duct which their intereſt as a body preſcribes. —3. 

c of the friends of equality in general. Importance of 

a mild and benevolent proceeding. —IIl. Connection be- 

tween liberty and egualitiy.— Canſe of equality will 

perpetually advance. —Symptoms of its progreſs, — 

Idea of its future ſucceſs, — Concluſion. 


EMAP. X, 


— 


E have now taken a general ſurvey of the 
ſyſtem of equality, and there remains on- 


ly to ſtate a few incidental remarks, with which it 


may be proper to wind up the ſubject. 5 
0 
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No idea has excited greater horror in the minds BOOK 
of a multitude of perſons, than that of the miſ- cnae. x. 
chiefs that will enſue from the diſſemination of 1 
what they call levelling principles. They believe a 
that theſe principles will inevitably ferment in —— Bm 
the minds of the vulgar, and that the attempt to pls 101 
carry them into execution will be attended with k ; 
every ſpecies of calamity.” They repreſent to 
themſelves © the uninformed and unciviliſed part . 
of mankind, as let looſe from reſtraint, and hurried * 
into every kind of exceſs. Knowledge and taſte, 
the improvements of intellect, the diſcoveries of hy 
ſages, the beauties of poetry and art, are trampled 
under foot and extinguiſhed by barbarians. It is 
another inundation of Goths and Vandals, with this 
bitter aggravation, that the viper that ſtings us to 
death, was foſtered in our own boſom.” They 
conceive the ſcene as beginning in maſſacre. They 
ſuppoſe “ all that is great, preeminent and illuſtri- 
ous as ranking among the firft victims. Such as 
are diſtinguiſhed by peculiar refinement of man- 
ners, or energy of underſtanding and virtue, will 
be the inevitable objects of envy and jealouſy. 

Such as intrepidly exert themſclves to ſuccour the 
perſecuted, or to declare to the public what they are 

eaſt inclined, but is moſt neceſſary for them, to 
hear, will be marked out for aſſaſſination.” 

Whatever may be the abſtract recommendations fass“ 
of the ſyſtem of equality, we muſt not allow our- 1 
ſelyes any ſuch partiality upon a ſubject in which 
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the welfare of the ſpecies is involved, as ſhould induce 
us to ſhrink from a due attention to the ideas here 
exliibited, Maſſacre is the too poſſible attendant 
upon revolution, and maſſacre is perhaps the moſt 
hateful ſcene, allowing for its momentary duration, 
that any imagination can ſuggeſt. The ſearful, 
hopeleſs expectation of the defcated, and the blood- 
hound fury of their conquerors, is a complication of 
miſchief that all which has been told of internal re- 
gions can ſcarcely ſurpals. The cold-blooded 
mall.cres that are perpetrated under the name of 
criminal juſtice, fall ſhort of theſe in ſome of their 
moſt frightful aggravations. The miniſters and 
inſtruments of law, have by cuſtom reconciled 
their minds to the dreadful taſk they perform, 
and bear their parts i in the moſt ſhocking enor- 
mities without neceſſarily being ſenſible to the 
pailions allied to theſe enormitics. They do not 
always, accompany their murders with the rude- 
n:fs of an inſulting triumph; and, as they con- 
duct the mſclves in a certain tort by known princi- 
ples of injuſtice, the evil we have reaſon to appre- 
hend, has its limits. But the inſtruments of maſſi- 
cre are diſcharged from every reſtraint, What- 
ever thcir caprice dictates, their hands are inſtantly 
employed to perpetrate. Their eyes, emit flaſhes | 
of cruclty and rage. They purſue their victims 
from ſtreet to ſtreet and irom houſe to houte. 
They tear them from the arms of their fathers and 
the ir wives, They glutthemielves with barbarity, and 
utter ſhouts of horrid joy at the ſpet᷑tacle of torturcs. 

5 In 
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In anſwer to this repreſentation it has ſometimes 
been alleged by the friends of reform, © that the 
advantages poſſeſſed by a ſyſtem of liberty are fo 
oreat, as to be worth purchaling at any price; that 
the evils of the molt ſanguinary revolution are tem- 
porary ; that the vices of deſpotiſm, which few pens 
indeed have ventured to record in all their deme- 
Tits, arc ſcarcely leſs atrocious in the hour of their 


commiſſion, and infinitely more terrible by their 


extent and duration; and finally, that the crimes 
perpetrated in a revolutonary movement, can in no 
juſt eſtimate be imputed to the innovitors ; that 
they were engendered by the preceding oppreſ- 
ſion, and ought to be regarded as the laſt ſtruggles 
of expiring tyranny.” 

But, not to repeat arguments that have al- 
ready been fully exhibited *®, it muſt be recol- 
leted, © that the benefits which innovation may 
ſcem to promite, are not to be regarded as cer- 
tain. After all, it may not be utterly impoſſible, 
that the nature of man will always remain for the 
moſt part unaltered, and that he will be found inca- 
pable of that degree of knowledge and conſtancy, 
which ſeems eſlential to a liberal democracy or a 
pure equality. However cogent may be the argu- 
ments for the practicability of human improve- 
ment, is it then juſtifiable, upon the nere credit of 
arguments, to expole mankind to the greateſt cala- 
mities? Who that has a juſt conception ot the na- 

* Vol. I, Book IV, Chap. I, II. 
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ook ture of human underſtanding, will vindicate ſuch a 
CHAP. x. proceeding ? A careful enquirer is always detecting 
— paſt errors; each year of his life produces a 

ſevere comment upon the opinions of the laſt ; he 
ſuſpects all his judgments, and is certain of none. 
We wander in the midſt of appearances; and plau- 
fible appearances are to be found on all ſides, 
The wiſeſt men perhaps have generally proved the 
moſt confirmed ſceptics. Science therefore, and 
the office of adjuſting the pretenſions of different 
Opinions, may ſeem fitter to ſerve as an amuſement 
to men of acuteneſs and leiſure, than as a ground 
upon which to proceed in deciding the deareſt 
intereſts of mankind,” 
Undoubtedly in the views here detailed there is 
ccnſiderable juſtice ; and it would be well if thoſe 
perſons, who are eager to effect the moſt abrupt 
changes in human ſociety, would profoundly me- 
ditate their purport. They do not however futh- 
ciently apply to the queſtion propofed to be ex- 
amined. Our enquiry was not reſpecting revolu— 
tion, but diſquiſition. We are not concerned to 
vindicate any ſpecies of violence; we do not al- 
1 ſume that levelling principles are to be acted upon 
| through the medium of force; we have ſimply at- 
| firmed that he who is perſuaded of their truth, 
4 ought to endeavour to render them a ſubject of at- 
f tention. To be convinced of this we have only to 
conſider the enormous and unqueſtionable political 


' evils that are daily before our eyes, and the proba» 
bility 
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bility there is that by temperate inveſtigation theſe 
evils may be undermined, with little or no tumult- 
uary concuſſion . In every affair of human life 
we are obliged to act upon a fimple probability; 
and therefore, while it is highly worthy of a con- 
ſcientious philanthropiſt to recollect the univerſal 
uncertainty of opinion, he is bound not to abſtain 
from acting, with caution and ſobriety, upon the 
judgments of his underſtanding, from a fear leſt, 
at the time that he intends to produce benefit, he 
ſhould unintentionally be the occaſion of evil. 

But there is another conſideration well worthy 
of ſerious attention in this place. Granting for a 
moment the utmoſt weight to the objections of 
thoſe who are willing to remind us of the miſchief 
of political experiments, it may be proper to aſk, 
Can we ſuppreſs diſcuſſion? Can we arreſt the pro- 
greſs of the enquiring mind? If we can, it muſt 
be by the moſt unmitigated deſpotiſm. Intellect 
| has a perpetual tendency to proceed. It cannot 
be held back but by a power that counteracts 
its genuine tendency through every moment of its 
exiſtence, Tyrannical and fanguinary muſt he 
the meaſures employed for this purpoſe. Mi— 
ſerable and diſguſtful mutt be the ſcene they pro- 
duce, Their reſult will be thick darkneſs of the 
mind, timidity, ſervility, hypocriſy. This is the 
alternative, ſo far as there is any alternative in their 
choice, to which thoſe who are empowered to con- 


* Vol. I, Book IV, Chap. II. 
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ſult for the general welfare muſt inevitably reſu rt, 
if the ſuppreſſion of enquiry be the genuine dictale 
of public good. 

Such has been too generally the policy of go- 
vernments through every age of the world. Have 
we ſlaves? We aſſiduoully retain them in igno- 
rance. Have we colonies and dependencies ? 
The great effort of our care 1s to keep them from 


being populous and proſperous. Have we ſub— 


jects? It is & by impotence and miſcry that we 
endeavour to render them ſupple : plenty is fit 
only to make them unmanageable, difobedient 
and mutinous “.“ If this were the true philoſo- 
phy of ſocial inſtitutions, well might we ſhrink 
from it with horror. How tremendous an abor- 
tion would the human ſpecics be found, if all that 
tended to make them wiſe, tended to make them 
unprincipled and profligate! 

In the mean time it ought not to be forgotten, 
that to ſay that a knowledge of political truth can 
be injurious to the true intereſts of mankind, is to 
affirm an expreſs contradiction. Political truth is 
a juſt ſcience of thoſe rules and methods of pro- 


ceediog, the obſervation of which will, be advan- 


tageous to the human ſpecies. The only way 

therefore in which diſcuſſion can be a reaſonable 

object of terror, is by its power of giving to fali» 

hood under certain circumſtances the fpeciouſnets 

of truth, or by that partial propagation, the ten- 
* Book V, Chap. III, p. 29. 

dency 
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dency of which to intoxicate and miſlead thoſe 
underſtandings that, by an adequate inſtruction, 
would have been ſobered and enlightened. 

Thele conſiderations will ſcarcely permit us to 
doubt, that it is the duty of goveraments to main- | 
tain the moſt unalterable neutrality, and of indivi- N 
duals to publiſh che truth with which they are ac- 4 
quainted. The more it 1s told, the more it is N 
known in it true dimenſions, and not in parts, 
the leſs is it poſſible that it ſhould coaleſce with, 
or leave room for the effects of, error. The true 
philanchropiſt, inſtzad of ſuppreſſing diſcuſſion, 
will be eager to take a ſhare in the ſcene, to exert | f 
the full ſtrength of his faculties in diſcovery, and 
to contribute by his exertions to render the opera- 
tion of enquiry at once perſpicuous and profound. 

The condition of the humaa ſpecies at the pre- 
ſent hour is critical and alarming. We are not 
without reaſonable hopes, that the iſſue will be 
uncommonly beneficial. There is however much 
to apprehend from the narrow views and angry 
paſſions of the contending parties. Every inter- 
val that can be gained, provided it is not an in- 5 
terval of torpor and indifference, is perhaps to be 0 
conſidered in the light of an advantage. 

Meanwhile, in proportion as the juſt apprehen- 
ſions of exploſion ſhall increaſe, there are high du- 
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ties incumbent upon every branch of the commu- bo 

nity. Firſt, upon thofe who are fitted to be pre- 1. of thoſs | 
who ate i 

curſors to their fellows in the diſcovery of truth. quatzes e 
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They are bound to be active, indefatigable and 
diſintereſted. It is incumbent upon them to abſtain 
from inflammatory language, and expreſſions of 
acrimony and reſeatment. It is abſurd in any go- 
vernment to erect itſeif into a court of criticiſm in 
this reſpeR, and to eſtabliſh a criterion of liberality 
and decorum *; but for that very reaſon it 1s dou- 
bly incumbent on thoſe who communicate their 
thoughts to the public, to exerciſe a rigid cenſure 
over themſelves. The tidings of liberty and equa- 
lity are tidings of good will to all orders of men, 
They free the peaſant from the iniquity that de- 
prefles his mind, and the privileged from the lux- 
ury and deſpotiſm by which he is corrupted. Let 
thoſe who bear theſe ridings not ſtain their benig- 
nity by ſhowing that that benignity has not yet 
become the inmate of their hearts. 

Nor is it leſs neceſſary that they ſhould expreſs 
themſelves with explicitneſs and fincerity, No 
maxim can be more pernicious than that which 
reaches us to conſult the temper of the times, and 
tell only as much as we imagine our contempora- 
ries will be able to hear +. This practice is at 
preſent almoſt univerſal, and ſtrongly illuſtrates 


the 1gnorance and vice that are the offspring of 


deſpotiſm. We retail and mangle truth. We im- 
part it to our fellows, not with the liberal mea- 
ſure with which we have received it, but with ſuch 
| * Book VI, Chap. VI. 
+ Vol. I, Book III, Chap. VII, p. 245. 
parſimony 
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parſimony as our own miſerable prudence may 
chance to preſcribe. That we may deceive others 
with a tranquil conſcience, we begin with deceiv- 
ing ourſelves. We put ſhackles upon our minds; 
and dare not truſt ourſelves at large in the purſuit 
of truth. This practice ſeems to have been great- 
ly promoted by the machinations of party, and the 
deſire of one wiſe and adventurous leader to lead 
a troop of weak, timid and ſelfiſh adherents in his 
train, There can ſcarcely be a ſufficient reaſon, 
why I ſhould not declare in any aſſembly upon 
the face of the earth, „that I am a republican.” 
There is no more reaſon to apprehend that, being 
a republican under a monarchical government, I 
ſhall enter into a deſperate faction to invade the 
public tranquillity, than if I were monarchical un- 
der a republic. Every community of men, as 
well as every individual, muſt govern itſelf accord- 
ing to its ideas of juſtice . What I ſhould de- 
fire 1s, not by violence to change its inſtitutions, 
but by diſcuſſion to change its ideas. I have no 
concern, if I would ſtudy merely the public good, 
with factions or intrigue ; but fimply to promul- 
gate the truth, and to wait the tranquil progreſs of 
conviction. If there be any aſſembly that cannot 
bear this, of ſuch an aſſembly I ought to be no 
member. It probably happens, much oftener 
than we are willing to 1magine, that * the poſt 


* Vol. I, Book III, Chap. VII + Book IV, Chap. I. 
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of honour,” or, which is better, the poſt of utiluy, 
« js a private ſtation *.“ 

The diſtmulatron here cenſured, beſide its ill 
effects upon him who practiſes it, and, by degra- 
ding and unnerving his character, upon ſociety at 
large, has a particular ill conſequence with reſpect 
to the point we are conſidering, It lays a mine, 
and prepares an exploſion. This is the tendency 
of all unnatural reſtraint. The unfettered progreſs 
of truth is perhaps always falutary. Its advances 
are gradual, and each ſtep prepares the general 
mind for that which is to follow. They are ſud- 
den and unprepared, and therefore neceſſarily par- 
tial, emanations of truth, that have the greateit 
tendency to deprive men of their ſobriety and ſelf- 
command. Reſerve in this reſpect is calculated 
at once, to give a rugged and angry tone to the 
multitude whenever they ſhall happen to diſcover 


what is thus concealed, and to miſlead the depoſi- 


taries of political power. It ſooths them into ſalſe 
ſecurity, and prompts them to maintain an inau— 
ſpicious obſtinacy. | 
Having conſidered what it is that belongs in 
ſuch a criſis to the enlightened and wiſe, let us 
next turn our attention to a very different claſs 
of ſociety, the rich and great. And here in the 
firſt place it may be remarked, that it is a falſe 
calculation that leads us univerſally to deſpair of 
having theſe for the advocates of political juſtice. 


* Addiſon's Cato, AR Iv. h 
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Mankind are not ſo miſerably ſelfiſh, as ſatiriſts nook 


VIII. 


and courtiers have ſuppoſed. We perhaps never chat. x. 
engage in any action of moment, without having 


enquired what is the deciſion of juſtice reſpecting 
it. Weare at all times anxious to ſatisfy out- 
ſelves that what our inclinations lead us to do, 
is innocent and right to be done“. Since there- 
fore juſtice occupies ſo large a ſhare in the contem- 
plations of the human mind, it cannot reaſonably 
be doubted that a ſtrong and commanding view 
of juſtice would prove a powerful motive to in- 
fluence the choice of that deſcription of men we 
are now conſidering. But that virtue which for 
whatever reaſon we have choſen, ſoon becomes 
recommended to us by a thouſand other reaſons. 
We find in it reputation, honour, and ſelf- com- 
placence, in addition to the recommendations it 
derives from impartial juſtice, 

The rich and great are far from callous to views 
of general felicity, when ſuch views are brought 
before them with that evidence and attraction of 
which they are ſuſceptible. From one dreadful 
diſad vantage their minds are free. They have not 
been ſoured with unrelenting tyranny, or narrow- 
ed by the perpetual preſſure of diſtreſs. They are 
peculiarly qualified to judge of the emptineſs of 
that pomp and thoſe gratifications, which are al- 
ways moſt admired, when they are ſeen from a 
diſtance. They will frequently be found conſide- 

* Book I, Chap. V, p. 62. 
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rably indifferent to theſe things, unleſs confirmed 


CHAP. X. by habit and rendered inveterate by age. If you 


ſhow them the attractions of gallantry and magna- 
nimity in reſigning them, they will often be reſigned 
without reluctance. Wherever accident of any ſort 
has introduced an active mind, there enterpriſe is a 
neceſſary conſequence; and there are few perſons ſo 
inactive, as to ſit down for ever in the ſupine enjoy- 
ment of the indulgences to which they were born. 
The ſame ſpirit that has led forth the young nobility 
of ſucceſſive ages to encounter the hardſhips of a 
camp, might eaſily be employed to render them 
champions of the cauſe of equality: nor is it to be 
believed, that the conſideration of ſuperior yirtue in 
this latter exertion, will be without its effect. 

But let us ſuppoſe a conſiderable party of the 
rich and great to be actuated by no view but to their 
emolument and eaſe. It is not difficult to ſhow them, 
that their intereſt in this ſenſe will admit of no more 
than a temperate and yielding reſiſtance. To ſuch 
I would ſay: © It is in vain for you to fight againſt 
truth. It is like endeavouring with the human hand 
to ſtop the inroad of the ocean. Be wiſe betimes. 
Seek your ſafety in conceſſion. If you will: not 
come oyer to the ſtandard of political juſtice, tem- 
poriſe at leaſt with an enemy whom you cannot 
overcome. Much, inexpreſſibly much depends upon 
you. If your proceedings be moderate and judi- 
cious, it is not probable that you will ſuffer the 
privation, even of that 1 injurious inculgence and ac- 
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commodation to which you are ſo ſtrongly attached. 
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The genuine progreſs of political improvement 1s | 


kind and attentive to the ſentiments of all. It 
changes the opinions of men by inſenſible degrees; 
produces nothing by ſhock and abruptneſs; and is 
far from requiring the calamity of any. Confiſca- 
tion, and the proſcription of bodies of men, form 
no branch of its ſtory. "Theſe evils, which by wiſe 
and ſober men will always be regretted, will in all 
probability never occur, unleſs brought upon us by 
your indiſcretion and obſtinacy. Even in the very 


tempeſt and fury of exploſion, if ſuch an event ſhall 


ariſe, 1t may perhaps ſtil] be in your power to make 
advantageous conditions, and to be little or nothing 
ſufferers by the change. 

tc Above all, do not be lulled into a raſh and 
headlong ſecurity. Do not imagine that innovation 
is not at hand; or that the ſpirit of innovation can 
be defeated. We have already ſeen“ how much 
the hypocriſy and inſtability of the wiſe and en- 
lightened of the preſent day, thoſe who confeſs 
much, and have a confuſed view of {till more, but 
dare not examine the whole with a ſteady and un- 
ſhrinking eye, are calculated to increaſe this ſecurity, 
But there is a danger ſtill more palpable. Do not 
be miſled by the unthinking and ſcemingly general 
cry of thoſe who have no fixed principles. Addreſſes 
have been found in every age a very uncertain cri- 
terion of the future conduct of a people. Do not 
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count upon the numerous train of your adherents, 


CHAP. X. retainers and ſervants. They afford a feeble depen- 


dence. They are men, and cannot be unconcern- 
ed as to the intereſts and claims of mankind. Some 
of them will adhere to you, as long as 2 ſordid in- 
tereſt ſeems to draw them 1a that direction. But the 
moment yours ſhall appear to be the loſing cauſe, 
the ſame intereſt will carry them over to the enemy's 
ſtandard. They will diſappear like the morning's 
miſt. | 

« May I not hope that you are capable of receiv- 
ing impreſſion from another argument ? Will you 
feel no compunction at the thought of reſiſting the 
greateſt of all benefits? Are you content to be 
regarded by the moſt enlightened of your contem- 
' poraries, and to be handed down to the remoteſt 
poſterity, as the obſtinate adverſaries of philanthro- 
py and juſtice? Can you reconcile it to your own 
minds, that, for a ſordid intereſt, for the cauſe of 
general corruption and abuſe, you ſhould be found 
active in ſtifling truth, and ſtrangling the new-born 
happineſs of mankind?” Would it were poſſible to 
carry home this argument to the enlightened and 
accompliſhed advocates of ariſtocracy! Would they 
could be perſuaded to conſult neither paſſion, nor 
prejudice, nor the flights of imagination, in deciding 
ſo momentons a queſtion! © * We know that truth 
will be triumphant, even though you refuſe to be her 


* In this paſſage Mr. Burke was particularly in the mind of 
the author, 
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allies. We do not fear your enmity. But our hearts 
bleed to ſee ſuch gallantry, talents and virtue exerted 
to perpetuate the calamities of mankind. We recol- 
lect with grief that, when the luſtre of your merits 
ſhall fill diſtant generations with aſtoniſhment, they 
will not be leſs aſtoniſhed, that ſuch men could be 
made the dupes of prejudice, and deliberately ſur- 
render the larger portion of the good they might 
have achieved, and the unqualified and unequalled 
affection that might have purſued their memory.” 
To the general maſs of the acherents of the cauſe 
of juſtice it may be proper to ſay a few words. If 
there be any force in the arguments of this work, 
we ſcem authoriſed to deduce thus much from them, 
that truth is irreſiſtible, Let then this axiom be the 
rudder of our undertakings. Let us not precipitately 
endeavour to accompliſh that to-day, which the diſ- 
ſemination of truth will make unavoidable to-mor- 
row. Let us not over-anxiouſly watch for occaſions 
and events: of particular events the aſcendancy of 
truth is independent. Let us anxiouſly refrain from 
violence: force is not conviction, and is extremely 
unworthy of the cauſe of juſtice. Let us admit into 
our boſoms neither contempt, animoſity, reſent- 
ment nor revenge. The cauſe of juſtice is the cauſe 
of humanity. Its advocates ſhould be penetrated 
with univerſal good will, We ſhould love this 
cauſe ; for it conduces to the general happineſs of 
mankind. We ſhould love it; for there is not a 


man 
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BOOK man that lives, who, in the natural and tranquil 
S. x, progreſs of things, will not be ma e happier by its 


approach. The moſt powerful circumſtance by which 
it has been retarded, is the miſtake of its adherents, 
the air of ruggedneſs, brutiſnneſs and inflexibility 
which they have given to that which, in itſelf, is all 
benignity. Nothing leſs than this could have pre- 
vented the great maſs of enquirers from beſtowing 
upon it a patient examination. Be it the care of the 
now increaſing advocates of equality to remove this 
obſtacle to che ſucceſs of their cauſe. We have but 
two | lain duties, which, if we ſet out right, it is 
not ealy to miſtake. The firſt is an unwearied atten- 
tion to the great inſtrument of juſtice, reaſon. We 
muſt divulge our ſentiments with the utmoſt frank- 
neſs. We muſt endeavour to impreſs them upon the 
minds of others. In this we ſhould give way to no 
diſcouragement. We muſt ſharpen our intellectual 
weapons; add to the ſtock of our knowledge; be 
pervaded with a ſenſe of the magnitude of our 
cauſe ; and perpetually add to that calm, preſence of 
mind and ſelf-poſſeſſion which mult enable us to do 
Juſtice to our principles. Our ſecond duty is tran- 
quillity.“ | 

It will not be right to paſs over a queſtion that 
wil: inevitably ſuggeſt itſelf to the mind of the rea- 
der. If an equalifation of conditions be to take 
place, not by law, regulation or public inſtitution, 
bur only through the private conviction of indivi- 


duals, 
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duals, in what manner ſhall it begin?” In anſwer- 
ing this queſtion it is not neceſſary to prove ſo ſim- 
ple a propoſition, as that all republicaniſm, all re- 
duction of ranks and immunities, ſtrongly tends to- 
wards an equaliſation of conditions. Thus, in Sparta 
this laſt principle was completely admitted. In Athens 
the public largeſſes were ſo great as almoſt to exempt 
the citizens from manual labour ; and the rich and 
eminent only purchaſed a toleration for their advan- 
tages, by the liberal manner in which they opened 
their ſtores to the public. In Rome, agrarian laws, 
a wretched and ill-choſen ſubſtitute for equality “, 
but which grew out of the fame ſpirit, were perpe- 
tually agitated, If men go on to increaſe in diſ- 
cernment, and this they certainly wiil with peculiar 
rapidity when the ill conſtructed governments which 
now retard their progreſs are removed, the ſame 
arguments which ſhowed them the injuſtice of ranks, 
will ſhow them the injuſtice of one man's wanting 
that which, while it is in the poſſeſſion of another, 
conduces in no reſpect to his well being. 

It is a common error to imagine, “that this in- 
Juſtice will be felt only by the lower orders who ſuf- 
fer from it;” and from thence to conclude © that it 
can only be corrected by violence.” But in anſwer 
to this ĩit may, in the firſt place, be obſerved that all 
ſuffer from it, the rich who engroſs, as well as the 
poor who want. Secondly, it has been endeavoured 
to be ſhown in the courſe of the preſent work +, 

* Book VI, Chap. I, p. 213. 


+ Vol. I, Book IV, Chap. X. 
that 
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that men are not ſo entirely governed by ſelf-intereſt, 


CHAP. X. as has frequently been ſuppoſed. It appears, if 


| Symptoms 
N of id pro- 
$ preſs 


poſſible, ſtill more clearly, that the felfiſh are not 
governed ſolely by ſenſual gratification or the love 
of gain, but that the deſire of eminence and diſ- 
tinction is in different forms an univerſal paſſion “. 
Thirdly and principally, the progreſs of truth is the 
moſt powerful of all cauſes. Nothing can be more 
improbable than to imagine, that theory, in the 
beſt ſenſe of the word, is not eſſentially connected 
with practice. Tliat which we can be perſuaded 
clearly and diſtinctly to approve, will inevitably 
modify our conduct. When men ſhall habitually 
perceive the folly of individual ſplendour, and when 
their neighbours are impreſſed with a ſimilar diſdain, 
it will be impoſſible they ſhould purſue the means 
of it with the ſame avidity as before. 

It will not be difficult to trace, in the progreſs of 
modern Europe from barbariſm to refinement, a 
tendency towards the equaliſation of conditions. In 
the feudal times, as now in India and other parts of 
the world, men were born to a certain ſtation, and 
it was nearly impoſſible for a peaſant to riſe to the 


rank of a noble. Except the nobles, there were no 


men that were rich; for commerce, cither external 
or internal, had ſcarcely an exiſtence. Commerce 
was one engine for throwing down this ſeemingly 
impregnable barrier, and ſhocking the prejudices of 
nobles, who were {ſufficiently willing to believe that 
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their retainers were a different ſpecies of beings from 
themſelves. Learning was another, and more power- 
ful engine. In all ages of the church we ſee men 
of the baſeſt origin riſing to the higheſt eminence. 
Commerce proved that others could riſe to wealth 
beſide thoſe who were caſed in mail; but learning 
proved that the low-born were capable of ſurpaſting 
their lords. The progreſſive effect ôf theſe ideas 
may eaſily be traced by the attentive obſerver. Long 
after learning began to unfold its powers, its vota- 
ries ſtill ſubmitred to thoſe obſequious manners and 
ſervile dedications, which no man reviews at the 
preſent day without aſtoniſhment. It is but lately 
that men have known that intellectual excellence can 
accompliſh its purpoſes without a patron. At pre- 
ſent, among the civiliſed and well informed, a man 
of lender income, but of great intellectual powers 
and a firm and virtuous mind, is con{tantly received 
with attention and deference; and his purſe-proud 
neighbour who ſhould attempt to treat him ſuper- 
cihouſly, is ſure to encounter a general diſapproba- 
tion. The inhabitants of diſtant villages, where 
long eſtabliſhed prejudices are ſlowly deſtroyed, 
would be aſtoniſhed to ſee how comparatively 
ſmall a ſhare wealth has, in determining the degree 
of attention with which men are treated in enlignt- 
ened circles. 

Theſe no doubt are but ſlight indications. It is 
with morality in this reſpect as it is with politics. 
The 1 is at firſt ſo low as, for the moſt part, 

to 
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| BOOK to elude the obſervation of mankind; nor can it be 
CHAP. x. adequately perceived but by the contemplation and 
compariſon of events during a conſiderable portion 
of time. After a certain interval, the ſcene is more 
fully unfolded, and the advances appear more rapid 
and deciſive. While wealth was every thing, it was 
to be expected that men would acquire it, though at 
the expence of conſcience and integrity. Abſolute 
and univerſal truth had not yet been ſo decidedly 
concentred as to be able to overpower what dazzles 
the eye or promiſes a momentary gratification. In 
proportion as the monopolies of rank and incorpo- 
ration are aboliſhed, the value of ſuperfluities will de- 
cline. In proportion as republicaniſm gains ground, 
men will be eſtimated for what they are, and not for 

what force has given, and force may take away, 
Let us reſſect on the gradual conſequences of 
this revolution of opinion. Liberality of dealing 
will be among its earlieſt re ſults, and of conſequence 
accumulation will become leſs frequent and enor- 
mous. Men will not be dilpoſed, as now, to take 
advantage of each other's diſtreſſes. They will not 
| conſider how much they can extort, but how much 
1 it is reaſonable to require. The maſter-tradeſman 
| who employs labourers under him, will be diſpoſed 
to give a more ample reward to their induſtry; 
which he 1s at prefent enabled to tax, chiefly by the 
accidental advantage of poſſeſſing a capital. Libe- 
rality on the part of his employer will complete in 
the mind of the artiſan, what ideas of political juſ- 
2 tice 
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tice will probably have begun. He will no lonoer 
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ſpend the ſurplus of his earnings in that diſſipation, CHAP. x. 


which is at preſent one of the principal of thoſe 
cauſes that ſubject him to the arbitrary pleaſure of 
a ſuperior, He will eſcape from the irrefolution of 
ſlavery and the fetters of deſpair, and perceive that 
independence and eaſe are ſcarcely leſs within his 
reach than that of any other member of the com- 
munity. This is an obvious ſtep towards the ſtill 
farther progreſſion, in which the labourer will receive 
entire whatever the conſumer may be required to 
pay, without haying a capitaliſt, an idle and uſeleſs 
monopoliſer, as he will then be found, to fatten upon 
his ſpoils. | 
The ſame ſentiments that lead to liberality of 
dealing, will alſo lead to liberality of diſtribution, 
The trader, who is unwilling to grow rich by ex- 
torting from his cuſtomers or his workmen, will 
allo refuſe to become rich by the not inferior injuſ- 
tice, of withholding from his indigent neighbour the 
gratuitous ſupply of which he ſtands in need. The 
habit which was created in the former calc of being 
contented with moderate gains, is clu;ely connected 
with the habit of being contented with ſlender ac- 
cumulation. He that is not anxious to add to his 
heap, will not be reluctant by a benevolent diſtribu- 
tion to prevent its increaſe. Wealth was once al- 
moſt the ſingle object of purſuit that preſented itſelf 
to the groſs and unculrivated mind. Various objects 
will hereafter divide men's attention, the love of 
| iberty, 
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liberty, the love of equality, the purſuits of art 


CHAP. x. and the deſire of knowledge. Theſe obſects will 


S——— not, as now, be confined to a few, but will gradu- 


ally be laid open to all. The love of liberty obvi- 
ouſly leads to a ſentiment of union, and a diſpoſi- 
tion to ſympathiſe in the concerns of others. The 


general diffuſion of truth will be productive of ge- 


neral improvement; and men will daily approximate 
rowards thoſe views according to which every object 
will be appreciated at its true value. Add to which, 
that the improvement of which we ſpeak is public, 
and not individual. The progreſs is the progreſs of 
all. Each man will find his ſentiments of juſtice 
and rectitude echoed by the ſentiments of his neigh- 
bours. Apoſtacy will be made eminently improba- 
ble, becauſe the apoſtate will incur, not only his own 
cenfure, but the cenſure of every beholder. 

One objection may perhaps be inferred from theſe 
conſiderations. * If the inevitable progreſs of im- 
provement inſenſibly lead towards equality, what 
need was there of propoſing it as a ſpecific object to 
men's conſideration?” The anſwer to this objection 
is eaſy. The improvement in queſtion conſiſts in a 
knowledge of truth. But our knowledge will be 
very imperfect, ſo long as this great branch of uni- 
verſal juſtice fails to conſtitute a part of it. All truth 
is uſeful; can this truth, which is perhaps the moſt 
fundamental of M1 moral principles, be without its 
benefit? Whatever be the object towards which 
mind irreſiſtibly advances, it is of no mean import- 

ance 
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ance to us to have a diſtinct view of that object. 
Our advances will thus become accelerated. It is a 
well known principle of morality, © that he who 
propoſes perfection to himſelf, though he will ine- 
vitably fall ſhort of what he purſues, will make a 
more rapid progreſs, than he who 1s contented to 
aim only at what is imperfect.“ The benefits to be 
derived in the interval from a view of equality as 
one of the great objects to which we are tending, 
are exceedingly conſpicuous. Such a view will 
ſtrongly conduce to make us diſintereſted now. It 
will teach us to look with contempt upon mer- 
cantile ſpeculations, commercial proſperity, and the 
cares of gain. It will impreſs us with a juſt appre- 
henſion of what it is of which man is capable, and 
in which his perfection conſiſts; and will fix our 
ambition and activity upon the worthieſt objects. 
Intellect cannot arrive at any great and illuſtrious at- 
tainment, however much the nature of intellect 
may carry us towards it, without feeling ſome pre- 
ſages of its approach; and it is reaſonable to believe 
that, the earlier theſe preſages are introduced, and 
the more diſtinct they are made, the more auſpi- 
cious will be the event. 


THE END. 
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